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i*n Fj'Aci: 

It mm iiilfiiilTil Itiiit lliT HtilijiH*!.. iif anil FJiTiririty 

taui %'iiliiiiiT riHMiilrit^ ill iif ihi* Hrrir.H fnriiiiiigii Text- 

lliMik tilt I^iiVnir.'i^ !im 1 it IntH Iirini fiiiiiiil iiTrTH^iiry In tlivicii* il; iiilii 
twn, Tlii^ jirrM’iit viilntnt* ruiitiuim lut mTaunl; cif llir citbf {iliiTW* 
1111*1111 Ilf rliTlrir liiiii iiiiigftrlii' nyBttTiiM wliijti tliry iiri* lively 

rliitrgtil mill iiiiigiieliiietl. l*fie elleeb iif eliiitigim in llie nynteiiiii iirii 
tiiiiy iiliiljeiilly» iifter the eliiingefi 11*1? effeeteili iitnl lliti 

iyntlfiiw liiiiT? tiifetiiiie ulently iigiiiii. Hie |ifteiinii$eiiii linxntHMiiiyiiig 
tlie jirii||iw^i Ilf rliiiiige belting In elertrie enrrent nr elerlrci- 
itiiigtielNiii iiitil will tn* triTilril in itniillier vciIiiiihx 

Hir view of elertrir itelinn iiiken liy Fiirmliiy iiiitl liirgely ileve- 
in iiiitliieiiinlieiil form liy Maxivrll ^till liolil?* gooii Ffiriidiiy 
utiiiweil lliiil we iiiiifil regiird llie liintrT'iitl inetliinii Itetween 
elerlrllinl limlie** 11^ in nn iilteml roinlitioio In volniin! the 
i|ii#tiitily wiiirli i»i liikeii m iin*i 4 **tirnig Hie nllrriilion leriiieil 

**iflertrte ^trniin'* *I 1 ie ierni b inlitpleil in jireleretMT? tii ‘Hdeeirie 

*'* nr 'Hdiairie |inliiriwtiiiiin''' in lliitt il ilmfii nut 

«i||^eiil «r iiiifily iiiiy ^rntml liyjititlie**!*. Wtieii llie fertii m lirit 

ftiiiiitl iiiiifiil, Il in lint Iti fnriii 11 liyfifitlienii nn In tlie 

tiiiliire i»f tltw iiileratiriii, tliiiiigli llie .iitiiii#w!iitt wigiiti 
itf it iw Itie Ilf elieiiiieiii wjiiirtilioii, file fifinii nf 

twii e«{iiiiliy iiiiil iijijMt.*i 4 iely rliiirgril |iorliii!is <if 
wliirli FttfiiiJiiy it|i|MTtr« In mlinit* U fieljifiii Hie el«*lrtiti Itenry 
11 iiiiirli inniv liiglily «levrlti|ml tisiil ilyiiiiiiikiil fiiriii 
nl iTiimliiy'ii llieiiry, lint ttnt elrelrtni ihmrf Wfe»^iig§riliMl li| tlit 
|itieiiiMtieitii, <if eleetrir itmdmrgei irtitl in wi largely fi riirreiit tlieiiry 
tliiit it m itiiire iifnirii|irinlely rnieiiilerttl in I lie fiitiiniti* 

III tliii viiliiiiiii il k tifily iiitrialiieetl immmmmilf ill 

¥ 




vi PBKI'ACK 

The experimeiiUan* Ht'lectcd chifHv for llirit vnhw in r-tnldidiinii 
the fundamental pniicipleB,a!ul no iitteinjit !» i«> M<'*' '* 

plete account of experinumtal tnctlHKN. I'«*i Inlh r llir 

reader is referred to Wiwlemjuiii's />« I t hr, vtm tf,r hh hli i,-M, 
Graetz’s HmMuch (hr Khkirkltiit und dn M,tg»rlw>iuM, Wink* ! 
raann’s HamVnwhdtr Fhymk, or the Em;irh}»idM lt> I III* 

edition. 

The inatheniatiail developnifiit i»only tani.d m* f-u n- in m 
for the account of the exficrinic-nts tloscrdHii. Tin* hihi it to 
firmly the foundation on which tlie mnthriiirtticul tlwoi v i»«v h* 

raised. 

The coiupanicju vtdiune in now iil mid %%ill l»r 

shortly. 
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lijr fricikiii ■■ li^lWfUffi liiwlkf# Imlh by 

fw# Wiiili III law Ilf ^tmuk 

•iti|iii»i'ii«l #l«etroiecip««- 

litififliniltoii Ilf Ilf lliiil fif iilwfgii Ilf tl» lll•©lrcl* 

t»f tttiliiiiftil ilin ©iiitr nurfme# of aeon* 

in iwti tliiciriliti«lteiii tlwifii tmm Itnlitditi 

paiili of of tlli' 

i-niitii « -- 1 .Ig lifiiliigwiifuliiiiori tii— titmblor 

|»r l*|** 
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ttnii t*f Itio tti liiiibut© wni^llif ril *TI» lw« 

«lwgyi iir lit w|iiiil gtiiiniiitA wliotlitr lli« ftitoirllloalliiii i« 

Ilf filutliiiii Ilf mm4m%umt by tiiflii*iilc#ii, or lif iii|i|»l| fitmt eiifr#iil«- 
Etelfitlogtloii ronkloi wtlf oil llitj iiiiteii tif m roiiitiiiiiijf It 

olitfiwi liifciilii « 

loilliiw 0m4Mnim Mmm an tqiial aittl ofipiisito olwifo <i« ilio tiwl »ii 
lilti iilwrgo *ifi llto witmlriirtliiii i«tilii|t|i« Eftil 

mihnmlttplm *4 go «tliltr«irir mill iif cligfgo- liiiggiiirtl iiirlli«4 oi 
Hrif i*|igtg« ill rif liii« null l*H. St'4l4| 

(•HAITKU ill 
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Til* iitpigfo |gw— ’Till* i|iwiiilti tiftwr.«i 

#l»iniftilllt« «f| »ii«l *»f tmm »i«l i4 fl♦|l i? • U»nm*9 

If B lib# of foroo mlifin imm n It ill lirr t'ln^iwir# liofeftiiltrlf 

%ii 
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or if it entls it. oihIh on an oqinil iiinl t»|j|OTNi-iii - I'hr p. ■ * . 

X cross-section is constant iil<aig 4 i iiibo i»C h * ."i.s.us-,-. i,-' . .1.3,,.,' 

If a tube of force im»vH ihum^h a rbargr ^ 

tube, the product intensitv Kcross^soct ion rJ.iif.K* » in l-t l’s*‘ nu 

outside a conductor i« -Iwr - ItfpiitM'iiiiiih’n oi ud*-ryniy M 4 *“ ? u^s *4 
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surface is equal to the number of «f f».*irp pm-nHui ui. .i .%■» ik -..r 
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of foroe—BpImrical shell uniformly cliitignl Ininwsif *» 4 nib‘ tbr 4.4: 
Intensity inside the shell--“lnt».-nsity at any |*i> 4 nt in ib»» ' I a 
charged circular disc— Inleiisily tiue to a ^ 

cylinder near the miihih!- PotetiClal ■ I'hi? *4 as 4 rr . -r. ■< 

direction in terms of potential variiiimn I i,r * 1 •. 

of a system in terms of the chiirgefi ^ | »* 5 « 144*4. 4 -ur. » 

uniformly charged sphere at |*oiiit» mul mUUm iu nml-M'*- 

rp .4 m 
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is|*ln 4 r» ‘i"%M |«4l-all«4 |44ii«i »'-Mti4nrU|i|..: |»|iilna Ttv»» lutlig ftlillllpri 

Itipii i|#|fi tP|iiflil |*.atAll*4 ryiiiiil»4# |#Mri|| iliiii ryilinlrr |*tttlli4 l« 
» rniiliwi'liiig |*Ull** lli^lr4fHr|l!*5 f*» mrSI-Pil* •? Ixilr-litlnl 

#s|f«4fi»ti*p|i7f . i4iiiilTi.#fimlpr--4*i4i4lf4il iiiiilhi«i« wf i«i?ii4tiflft|| 

U'r^aUh'tkm *4 *4 ii in4iiiipr|«»r It* ltiiil«'»f u, |wliil 

If* lilt* Jilt «^Sift|*|p t4 «*ii|arity.- 'ra|.*#i-«il| iif » 
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CHAin’Kll I 

GENERAL ACCOUNT OF COMMON 
PHENOMENA 

Klfnit‘ilirii,lh»ii li)‘ I’rirlloii ArCioii?i InAh rtii'trltliHt !iy 

Crbll«ii'***Two klriiN «»C • Lmv *if UH'rhiudwiI 

ntiliiiiM not iititgiH'fi*’- ■■ CNimiurti^n ihmI iiifitdiitioit- (ItikMmf 

-^KU*«ir»tl«’Htion hy iiMliniion •iH'fiHAiitu t*t klnit of t;htiric«t 

by tbo of (!-b-^*irilb’ain»ti ■ (Inly Ibo tinlor 

litirfttoo of fi oniHbiotor In obiirgoi'f ^ — -Hio twt» ulroti'ltloaflonii ulwnyi orciir 

l»i||othof, iiiiiMoii»|c «wh iillim' 'IH-hoIhu’iio of olwtiHlrailim '«Pri«ti«tuiil 

t»f ilif'obin’Ko IVom |ii4iit«'’»«LI|ClitnlnK' « 

Ht'ioo-'fi'n doMt(|i«r |!ioliP« foiirbiio* ■■■-lloliii’rt iynrliiio>-« 
Wior'.bto''>l/i'- Ilia* Iom»' 'Th»' l,r^*bai jiir l‘‘i'nnUii{i*»i jiir - ■■Urnblmtl 

Eltcstriflcmtioii by friction* \Vhon n ^tifk iif HoitlingnvfiK 

hm Ut*«ii rublH’il with mty «lry wotjUm tiiitirriiil it. in hiujid in 
iit.lriiri .Hiimll jhtrt’a uf hmiu <»r othi’r vory light pw- 

A «lry ghi^^ nol nfirr hitig ruhlwal with ^ilk iirif* m ii 
wiiy% mitt tip* jirujiorly in ^lMtrpd by iiiHiiy iillicr ^utNtiiiirpH, 
WliPii iilicwiiig tliiH |imil}4i* nrtiim the .Hiirfiiri* iif Ihr riibixil 
rtnl i^ to lit* to hiivt* uttilorgntii* ptrrlrilit*iili«iii, or In 

jiti'WftM i*}t*rlririly\ ihi*t tiwio tumigilpriypil from llm (fiwk 

ti wliicli wm kimwn to tliif niirtpitlti to 

fltpiit* t*li*i*|.riml firojiprlipw. 

Miiiiy vrry fiinijiti* miit iiilcrtmtiiig titiiy lit* tiimlr ciii 

rlrrlrir iirtioiH, We ioiiy, lor iittriirt 

riiig*t„ ttiiod liiilsH miHjirotlvd hv *iilk Ihrtwb, by rliTlrifipt! roti?i 
Ilf ^i*idiiig«wii%, rfi'ltiijw tin* tiit»l ^ilrikirig 

r%|iiiiiiitiil U I fir rkTiriftrnlioii of dry jifij»t»i\ If M'VcTiil ilnmb 
tif jtiijicr lire tlioriiiiglily tlrmd Indbiv tli«? fiiv or tiy irwtiing with it, 
tint iriiin itiid iiri*, wliilt? ittill niiilt* hot, Iniil io n |iili* itiiil utrokttl 
^Imriily with ilm fiit||»*r*rii4.tU, tliry mllipri* %A*ry c!o»l| ioptlitr. 
If «*|iiiriitrd* llipy for ii 4iort timr diow fliTtrifirittioti to m m*ff 
Iiigli tlogrri*^ mid idtrrtri Mniil! jiicwii of {infM.*r wtllt gmit viobiirti 
inllirrr to llir widl if hroiiglil tirnr In it, tiiid mi oil, 

III iiiiikiiig thm* tdriitcnliiry P%f»*riiMPiit«» wti fitiil tliiit for 
iliihmil rn’tiiiii ii.rc! Ilio iiitiit tiffldtiil.. 

t A 


2 STA'I'H’ KI.KC'rHH n V 

Thus, resinous uintcriiils, suci) as soaiinv: •') s.m.u, ii ■ .,«! 

be rubbed with wool or fur, and gla-' 'uSh ivioi*..** 

Actions between bodies both oloetrtfh'd 
We may study eleclrie actions ht la.iu it..do • tu ,ii o, .j. ' n. 
means of some such apparatus as the Jonoa in-.^ whu ii s»< o. i'. - 1 > i « 

disc electroscope. Twodiscs.a. A(l-V 1 i. ai. ,»)! ». h. .1 u. n,. . 

of a vulcanite or varnished f;lass nai, p!'"!id .uid ft*. *«* !>'>)(<■-) 

anupriffht support; « is ' 

discs, of dfvss and vulcanite respectsveh, pHoid^d a il.t » ui» u.i!- 
haiulles. On rnhhiiiK « and r with silk, and h -o.d ,i »iih ».«„ 
fur, all the siirfaecs ar»‘ electritieii. On pi« a tin dta t 

to the ‘li«- «. •*»«* '• **’ " ' 

vulcanite disc (/ repels the disc />, ortlwt iIh .mul u li..d» ■ i.j«l 



I IM, I. 


each other when eleclrilied. On the ollw r huntl.r alliatts /», iuid 
d attracts a. 

Two kinds of eieotrlflofttlon : vitroott* or |»o«iliv», 
resinous or negative. We have, then, Im«i diitun l l.in«!< id 
electrification— that of the mhlail glass ami tinil of the 
vulcanite, i’urlher exjieniHents show that Ihete «u«‘ oiilv (li« *.« 
two kinds, and they niv olteu t* nnwl, fnna th» it simpirsl nnah s of 
production, vitreous and resiuous ivsjHeltti-ly Mot it i* to la 
observal that wliett acting on a given elrflrilieil laalv tin v • vnt 
opposite forces, which tciwl to neulralisi* eai h olhn . l!»« 

detached discs c and d may b* so ehTtiilkd llml if In hi • lose 
together in fnint of « or of h they will pnaloii m« ntotion, Ihm 
two actions being ettuai and up|M»site, 

Hence, in wgam to their itteeltmiii’al aclioto, we mav »>pplv s.» 
tlie two electrifications the tm»» |Hisitiv'c ami negaloi % i»t»oos 
or glass electriftoiHon Is always taken ns jmsiiive, amt th. »*»••». 
resinous electrification is negative. 

We may now make the following statement 
Law of electric naechanlcal action. Ilmliis if sii,oi.oh 
electrified repel each oUier.and if opjiorili H t-lirtnfiid .,|!i«*t .«.h 
other. 

Two bodies rubbed together are opiioaltelar 
electrified. This may easily b* nroved by means of the 
pended glass and viileanite dWs, cFig. If, ehttidviog tl«*i. hv 


c;KNKHAL MTiH^ST OF (’0.\I^I0N PIIFNO!\!F\A 

their nupropriali* rubber.'^. Fneli rubber^ if vtTv dry iiihI hi*lil ni 
tlii^ liHl c»f n. viilcmiiie luuHlh% will In* tbtjml to r4‘|H*l IhtMli.sr rubbrcl 
by t!jt‘ otlitT, while it alt rnrh its tnvii cllsr. Or if two other cIim’s 
whii'h t'lrrlrify t'lirh other In* rubbed tt.>geihi*r iiiu! jireM*Hied !(> tin* 
glasH dise, out* nitraets luul the tdJier repels it. 

It iiuisi nnl ibe htippoM’tl that a given hubstuiiee is id ways 
t'leef.rilied in Iht* saiiu^ way. ^Fhe nature of it.s elrTlriht’fdiou 
eie|ieaib oil its phyNiril! eoiulilitiu lUid upon the rtdiber used. Ills 
Ibiilid tlmt sidi'danees eaii bearraugetl approx iuiaf.ely iu order, thus 

I (‘abh fur, 

( t la, vs. 

Wool, 
lA'ut lau's, 

WiJod, 

Fnper, 

Hlrouite, 

Silk, 

She! lire. 

So ihiii if any one of iliese aobstanees is rubbed by oue bighii’ in 
the IihI. if: in negatively eleelrilu‘d, wliih* if rrd>tH*d Iry one lower in 
the lisf it is posit i^t‘!y eleelrified. Hie order in siieb a list nuist. 
not be taken ns i|idh’ fixiit, sinet' ebaiige in pltysienl eontlilion iiiav 
idti r the position of a substanee in tia* list, A ptdished surliire, 
for iiiHlanee, appears to inerease Ibe lendeney to posit ive eteefriti* 
eation, so lliat wbih* pidisbed glass is near Ua* bend of the list, 
touglieiied glass may be low down. 

Mtctrto tiotioiis not magmitie. We may at onee tbs 
tingiiisli eleelrie from magnetie aetion by the fuel tlial iroin iiirkeb 
and robiilt. are, W'ith all iJieoiber metals, absent from ibe above list. 

Ooildllction lllld insullltiow. At one time it Mipjiosed 
iliiil the iiiebtls and til her siibstanees not allowing tdeeirie fillntr- 
tioii iifler frielioii wm-e nonodetdrir, ililfhang fniifliiiiieiiliilly tVoin 
stib%tfiiire« .siadi m ulietliie and glitss^ wddelt wen* iiloiie regfirdef! its 
being eitjialib* of idtadriliritiion. Htil it ivas dmwn tlinl 

the real distinelion is in the degret* to wdiieb a sultslniire will itlltiw 
tderlrifiration to spreait over or thrtiugh it. Sladlae and dry glass 
keep idle eleet..ritieiition fora longer or »sborter lime on Ibe fill ifiire 
\%hrn* it is first developed, and are tdiendbre termed 

itilow it to spreiid over Ibtdr ivlitde Aiirfiires or l« la,? rone* 
itiiiiiiritled to oilier bialies wbieli tbey itinrb, mid lire tiiiindiire 
I mined r#iii#liir/or#. If a nietid rm! ii* btdd l>y nii iiistiliiliiig liiiiidle 
it iiiiiv la' rleelriliiil easily by Irieiioii wiilt fiii\ bill if it k toitrlieil 
by file lifimb II rondyrlor, it instiintdy fost^s ib idtadiifieiilitiin 

Hiere i% no doubt II fniidiiitniilid difteirnre betwreii eoiidiwdort^ 
itiid jieilerl bistiliifiirs* llnl we iertii iiuiiiy botlirH iiistilalors wtiirli 
lire leally very 4uw roiidtietiir^ aiiil we iiiiiy Imve every iiilerviiiing 


Hi 

1*1 1,1 


■(hrik- whitk *ip 

mut iidmn thi^ *'Tn 
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staffc bem'wi imxU-mU' iiisiilfitioii. stub th.i« .... ih.a uj 

baked wowl, and “V, T 

Sometnues a iKxly may Ik' in dn-lJ an in.Hia*ot. h:,i • 

tendency to condense water from the «n ..n H .. nn > » .... I » b f ; «. 
of water will form a «.ndue»or. Tl»» . -il.l.im. Ho .hii.Muf. 

experienced in keeping dwtrilication «hi glan, ... U.. .ii!l 

difficulty in kwping it on pa|H-r, SomHiu.., <b- on,... ..i !?.. 
insulator decomposes. 'I'lds ul'leii bfippn-. 'Milt 
glass, and the products of diiom|»0'it!oii l»im ......In. tiiuf i h. i 

The insulation of glass may be improved bv i |ui .« .h... 

time in boiling water. Dust niav id*»» pr« vent ui.>ul st)Mi. In loun 
ing a contiiiuoiH eonling of eoudtteting matter on tin* ..oit 
body. 

The hygroseopic temleney «*f glass grvntlv impan •* it ’ ertn i. m v 
as an insulator except i«i a very viry »tua»«plieie ft !», Itirn fmii-, 
necessary in electrical ex|K’riinciits with ghw eitbrr to i. fibwe the 

gjiiM surfivre liv another !«*»» 
hygiwiaipie or to take »|a« ial 
prts'nMtiuiH l»i kta-p the sinfaer 
drv. t Iflen the gla»» »» evnrimi 
vvitli shellac varnish or with 
sniphnr. A verv »iiiij»lt |il«n h» 
prs^H'i ve the insulating |no|M-t ti 
of a Vertical glass rial is to allow 
it to enil in a leail fiait litting 
lightly at the laittoni of a 
nnrrutt glass jar (Fig. sff Alaor 
llw' lead is |ifataal soine aslasliis 
lihre iHoishaieil with stiong sol* 
plinrie achl. tshiling on the t«al 
is a cork which may 1 k> ImMight down to elioi? the jnr whm not in 
use. The sulphuric iwitl dries the air uf the Jar thinoiighh. ami 
the glass is thcrefoa* also tlry. When in the rwrk i* slight I v 
raised so that there is no cniiiittdkin la'twei‘n ihe iiniwi anil 
possibly damp mrt of the rod and the jar exi.i.i»t ihrtaigh the i»al 
Itself, which IS nmnkting. 

Gold-leaf electroacope. m* two rlwirifiwl «. ft 
(Big. 1) will serve a« indicator* of diai^ on anotlier laalv if llwl 
chaiw is considerable. For a chargtal laaly will n iwl mm or i»lh. i 
ot the discs. But a much inore lielirale lest of llw »%otemt' oi 
electrification is given by the gohldcar eha Ir.moi*', wh«»|, ii, 
original form consists essentially of two slrije. of g«.hl h af Iwimnoj 
from tlie lower end of on inmilatwl metal rml in a glass .as,-, il,', 
upper end of the rod projwtiiig alane tlm raw, I'm :t .* a 
eoinmon typopfinstruBmnt. two long, nanow su.ie, ,4 

gold leaf bulging from tlmeiwfirf «ie hro** nal rr, whirh »* ti%*4 
in an iimulatuig bar of viilcanito w sttelrhhig mrow (la* mo., 
ihe rod pam*8 freely tliroug}, a large Imle n, ik top of ll.r mo . 






ilKW.UAL AC’<*f)rvr OF (‘OMMON PHlsNOlf I*:\ A a 

\Uurli mil !h* tIomhI hy llM*t’orlv r wluii Uh* iiiHlrimitii!, is luit iu 
iist% ill Iti {jriniMif thr (’Hlrnrit‘r tif «!iisL p^p nrv Iwm hrn^s 

Nitle jilaU'N whirh mil Uv nrrnngi^tl nt iiny di\tftiirt» on ciirh of* 
fltt* gold h*iivt*s^ tlio si^usiiivoumH cif the iiistniiuf*iii hinug gn^atiT 
tlio iimrrr ihi* plnios nri* lo Ilia Imvon. If the wokhI tif llu' nm* is 
iHiti rcnidiui.iiig thi* sido jdntm should Ik* hy wire to 

mrt,li» Hio roHHoii for this will \h* smti wlton wt» hiivr roiisidorod 
liio jii.itOioiiH*im of iiidurlioih 'ria* iop of f !ir rod lony ronviiiiiiitly 



mil III II itiidfii tiililo /. If this is tonrliod liy iiii rlrrtriliril ImmIv 
stiirn> Ilf litt idrrtfilirfiiitiii h ilirtiiigfi it. Iti tlii^ r«Mt 

iiiiii iititl til# Imv^i iHdiig siiitiliirly td#rlrilirtl» rr{M*l «tc*!i 

iillirr niirl iitiiiiil iiiil m in llio ligiirr. 

All iiii|iortiitii tiii|irov#nimt in tlio roust riirlinn of Ifii* 
giiliMimf rlrrlrosnijM* widrh is innv iHiinl ronsi^ts in jirnlfitigifig 
llir rriitnil rod liy ii tliin undid strijo mid liriviiig only onr 
gold imf wdiicdi isiitifirhrd to thr strip iimr its ii|ijirr liwL Tim 
ifirit ti*rllriil strip Iftni tiikrs Hir jilnrn of Iho %nmml golil Imf, 
f ill r tort riiirnl ion tin* gold Iriif slitmls tini from tisr slrip, 1%. 4 
rrjirririit« ii form of tlir iiisiriiimmt snitidilp fur Ifitilrrii projrriitiii. 
It is roiiviaiirttl to liiivr n gtii.*»H mmtr mgrm'rii on oiir of llir gksi 

Bisitriflmitioil by illdliotioil. Wr Imvr nlmn* 

III# rlilirgiiig of I tin id4H,*triim*ojiit liy rnitlnrl witli mi r!mtrifi«l 
Hill roiiliirt in not Cln liriiigiiig iiii ritmtrifiril 
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hodv tU'tt!' IIh' idct’l lli*' Ir-mss ♦ h if 

stands (Hit from tti(» strip* tii»t Hi« ^ L ‘-rd 

cdcrtrifind'inn* H»* alrrtrilHTili*ni tiiiH jiioiii^cil i if: 4, rut* 
wiiliont confnri is siiifl t«> k’ jiitiii* i d. 

Detection of kind of eliari*^ by titi’ idprtrci 

scope. If the In* sltgliHi rlimijrih hi 

the fjlhlt* with llillllli'l iif |iif» it will l<f flir^ 

kind nf eliiir|jr tni iiiii hodi huiiiidil iii-,ir 1*1 tiir» 

tnhir. If# fi*r r\ 4 iiijflr* mi r\*itr-ii rlintiilr imf 

hehl tiver tlir fiililt' iititkr‘» flic l» .-if ur 
cnit further, nti r^trilrd rittl uinkt** ihriii 

fall nearer tni^ether. iind nVr ivef 4 . IVt^ %li«ill 
see later Iww tliese firlliiie* iwil lie 
Here we take thnii m the ttf flir«*fd 

jKaillHiit anti .dtiill use tfiriii tn lr%t I lie inif nre 
nf infhiet*<l eliTlrifiriilinir 

Natmro of iacliiciiii iili:Mitri.ioii.tloii. It 
tniiy la* ulitiwn eiisilv t.liiil iilieiiner nil elerlrilii*tl 
IkhIj k hrmiglit iienr iiii iii%iilnli*il riiinlisrlur it 
"I* induees elerlrilieiititni t#f tin? kiwi lt» it»i 

own In the nefirer jMtrl, mitt nf llir tint! ■%iiiiil#ir 
to its own in tlie further piiri the ImmIw $'m in ** 1 , 

in winch A is a body on an mstihiling iiiiil 1*1 rlrrlrifinl, 

say, positively, while It is 11 eotitliietnr ulrtiiditig on nii 
snppori We may veril)* this liy iw^itiw of n pmpf fli, 

which is merely a small metal tlise iit the nirl nf ftn iii%tilfitiii|| rriil. 




When the niehil (li)«c ix IhhI on ,,11 etwfrihH! ir liHtirtlh 

forms, if mimll eiuniKh, jmrl of the *nrfme. mnl i. * ht th*- 

same way as the snrfaee ronntl it. When from f h,- o.rfm e ,1 
preserves itH eleetrilimtion, aiwl we may ilinTtlv fi-.l the Umt In 
means of the go!d*ltmf eleetr«mfo|M*. 

Testing the eleetriflcation at each <n«! of || {««. .%% we fi,„| 
that on the end nearer A to lie negative, amt that on the end farther 

!i F ’“** 1***“‘*'"’" A. It relmns f„ it. 
oidinary state, the end* showtng no l•!e«‘lr}l^e«ti,m. rttm i»».ifiie 

and negative have come together «ml have iH‘iitridi!.ni em it other. 
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'riiis giM's US an adtlilioual reason lor aNC'rilaiio' fin* al‘i;rl)raic 
sig;us + Htal — io ihe hvo kinds nf c*!t*c*l rificaliniu Nnf; only do 
t.lu‘V show opposite* nua'hanical actions, fmt when they eotne toge'ther 
in proper proportion llu‘ rcssultaid. efieet is non-t'leii ritieidion, 

VVe may describe induct ion, perluips, more easily by materinlisin|^ 
onr eoiuarniion <d* i*k‘ctntlcaUoiu re|jjardi!i|»;: it as stnutdldng \Unei4 
we call emclrieity, in nddiliem to luul possessed by the matter, 
rather tlian ofas a condition of the mattc*r. A neutral IhhIv we may 
n*gard m possessing lunounts of llu* two electriflcatiems practically 
unlimit(‘d and so mix(*d together' as tontadraliseeaeli otlu*r. Kaelt 
tdc'ctrieity nmst l)e (‘udowed with an action of repulsion on its own 
kind iUid of attraction on the* opposite kind. I'his, we must note*, is 
not a rc*pc*tiiion cjf the siat(*ment on p. *2 cd" the* mc*elumieal action 
hctwi'cn ctcHtrified hodievs. One* givt‘s tin* nature of tiu* fcu'cc* 
l)eiween portions of elect rihcsl matt<‘r icaaling to tuove matter ; the 
oilier gives the aetions bc*iwt‘en eleetrilic'ationH tending to move 
eleetrieity even though tlie matter is kf*pt at r(*ht. 

losing tins new c*oncc*ption, we may say that the* 4* eleetrieity 
on A (Fig. 5j deeomposes the neutral mixture* on B, drawing 
the opposite nearer to itself and repc»lling the* like* +, whieli we 
may tc»rni <*omph‘nii*ntary, away to the other t‘mk 

I'his mode of description is nH‘reIy {provisional. We sliall see 
Iatt*r iliat wc* must Hup{>ose the medium renmd the electrified hcHlies 
to take* part iu the* phenomena, and when we try io assign io the 
medium iIh share* in the* action tl«* above* conec*ption of c*leetrifiea- 
lion c*t*fiHeH tc» 1 h* achapintc*. But if wt* use* it, not ns a hypothesis 
hut raihc*r as an illustration to aid us for a time* in arranging ilie 
iwi*rtained facts cd' electric induction, it will he at least tjuiU* 
hiirndess. 

If we toueh B with the* finger or with any other condticdor, ho 
hifiiking down its instdaiioii, B becsniies part of the general 
eomiucting system, consisting of the tahfe, floor, walls, and ho on, 
iind tlien eitht*r the positive elec'lrieity can gc*t further aw’iiy from 
A iincl HO leaves B, or A drawls iiji towards itself more iiegalive 
from the surrounding conductors on to B, Wliieltever process 
takes ptaee the* effc*ei is the same, vh, B loses alt ib jamitivi* 
cliargi* and is only negatively eleelrilied. If now wi* lireak the 
roiitiiiuniciiiion with the earth, B retains lhist*U*elririly even if A is 
removed; on the removal of A the* eh*etririty on B is redislrilaited, 
mid negative wall la* found on cither end of it. 

We titiiy now explain the action of iiii elei*trifled laaly iu the 
fiitidiuui'tdal experiniciit of the atfraetioti of light hmlitK, stteli tw 
hits cd' paper or Iiran* llie electrified Imdy acts liy induction on 
llit*st» light Imdies, electrifying their nearer stirfnces %vith the kind 
opposilt* to its own, the complementary cdinrge of the wiiiic kind 
going either to the further side or passing away to the tahliMir 
whiifever the particles rest upcim I1ie liodics thus oppositely 
elcclrili«*d iiltriictciich olheriiiid the pfirlicle» fly to llte eltclriflcd 
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surface. FrcqucuHv Hwv niilv aiUn if f.tr » lu.xu. i.f i>.-S u. fh> n 
repelled. This is esian-mllv noticmSiU' «s)i. i.nh 1“^. ..i.p. 
by insulatiiifi; .silk trireaiis. rub !*< *m>' »i 

and then rush away, stniwliiig "iit a>« in In: . I !*<■ « sjduni 
tion of this repulsion is that on toiu hin;: Hi. -usU. . . 

llirv tl*' 

ritlitifu * iiiiiliir !n* 

giltlirr tlir ?sitrf*i4-'r iif it % 

imti r!i*rlrilirAli*»ii i Im-mil 
Irifiril in tip" w*ii*ir m llir biiririri’, 
f-tirV iirr rf‘|'i*"!li‘»il finiti it. 

Till" ||ti!ii4rflf ill'll^ Ip* 

III illli4llltf* Miliir Ilf tlir jilirfitl 
iiiPliii. Ilf tiitliii*ti**ii. ir%r Itir 

fnriii Pil-li Iwn If «i iiPH'ittiirli 

pipriritiril rtpl* «4ir «»f Ip* 

IipIiI pIpivp till* tillilr Ilf till* rlr^rlm- 
— j .uriijiii II..'* ill Fin, ^ U f ir'rt riliril 

Fw, 7. |.lil.i»iin^p|y fitlil llir 

lliP iiPgillivi? Ill llir tpiii'r-** 

positive in the side pliites, llirir ni-^nfilivr n«iiig i*f? tliriiii||li llir 
conducting coninuunmihni to tfir litlilr .iir Himr* nr* li-t nt ».ii) 
genemllj, to the earth syinb.ili't.rd hy tlir pliitr |1 l*ii %iifr 
that we get rid of this negative rhiirge it is li,i r'ltinirrl 

the side plates to ilie giiS' nr water jii|-r:'i liy ttiir**, 




Xlie gold loaves itand cait 'frtiiii eaeli iitliet** 

this before as due to repulibn of the fiko idwlrilkatious i 
but we may now replace ftk provisiom! tl, script ion l»v %arinM 
that each leaf is pulled by the plati* noar it ainrb i% oiiiaHilrlv 
electrified, and there is still an action of tbw kind, even if, m in 
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iiiiui}' rk’C’t r«}M*u|H‘.s, urt* lui spi’finl Nith* platfs. In Uiaf, vnsv 

i\w .surfnc't* of tilt' I^Ihss inny IhmIuhIy or (Imnp ittul so Ihtoou' 
oppositely eliTlrifiotl. If llit' glass is perfectly iusiilatiog Hit* 
opposite elect rilieaiitm is iitcliieetl in the nearest eoiuluding 
snrfuees atitl the I<*aves are still puHed out by llie atiraet ions of 
ihost» surfaees rathin* than pushed apart lyy mutual repulsion. 
Hut tin* nc'iirer tlH^ oppositely c'leet rifled surfiiec*s tlie strongia* its 
ouiwanl pulL Henee the advantage of having adjustable side 
jiliiii's, whic'h may l>e laamghi very n<‘ar thcdeavi's whcai the eharg«' 
IS smalL If while the elect rifieil rod is over the table of the 
eleetroseope wt* either toueh tlu' table* or allow the leaves to 
diverge so far that they toueh the side plaU's, tlie negative from 
the leaves eitlier paHst'snway to tlu* esirtlu'" lj\ to I la* surrounding 
eonduetors, <ir is mmtruliseil by a further supply of positive 
hiSHiglit up fts HU tla* earth, niaU e’cnslng to licM'leedritied, tin* leaves 
fall together, (hi brt*aking the <sirth eonmumii*ntion ila* positivt* 
on the tiihli* ahovi* remains and on removing the vnlenniie this 
positive spreads over the rod and Ii‘aveH^ and indm*es m*gative in 
the side plates. 9’he.si* again attrnet tin* heaves, whieli art* onee 
more drawn apart and remiiin apart as hmg as the insulation is 
preserved. 

We ean now sea* how an eleetroscaipe, left ihargcal willi positive in 
lids w*a\% may Ik* us«‘d as a dtd.eetor of the kind of eliarge possesswl 
by amdher body* If a positively eleeirilied UchIv is brought near 
its !nhlt% then the table is negativelv eleelrifitsl by induetion and 
positive is sent down into the already positively elisdrifu’d leaves, 
and they are forced still furtlier a|)art. If a negativi*ly eleeirilied 
laaly is hrouglit near the table, it is positively eltsdrifieil and either 
this positive is drawn up t.,o it from ilie It'aves or negiitive is Hcmt 
down to lln^ leaves, ami in either east* ili(»y are leHs alrotigly 
positively eleetrifletl and fall together somewhat. If the hocly i« 
atronglv elinrged with negative nml is bronchi, nearer, ii point may 
lai returned wlien itie positive in the leaves is jtisi tnnilraliaetl iind 
they eoiiie together. If the htaly approiieheH still nearer tliiiit 
fioint, tlteii there In a tmtaiiee of negative in the leaves over mid 
tihiive lliiii netilriilising the positive previoiiMly then*, mid the leaves 
diverge onee more. It wilt easily be seen how the iiidiriiiioiis are 
modified if the iniliid charge of tlie eleetroseope is nt*gfitive. 

OEly th© outer surfao© of a condmotor is oltotrlfltd 
iiEloiS tliora aro iEsalated ohargod bodios withlE it. 11ii« 
itiiiy Im proveil ns follows; A narrow, dt'cpdhi can, is placed on a hhah 
Ilf piiriil!iii to serve IIS insiiliitor and is charged with ehahrieity either 
by ronfiiel or imhirtion. If we place a proof plane in conlitrl with 
the litHidc of the can and then remove Inc plane to iin elect romip 
no rhiirge Is deteeted, however iitrongly tin* outside iwiiy lie charged. 
Ill fact, lilt* rail acts as a Hcrcen prot**efiiig the itiHide spaw from 
oiitshit* elerlrilitmtion, and the iiioitj nearly it m elo»i»<l the mort 
complete m the protection. The temlitiiry of eka*trificatioii to Hi© 
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<Hlbicl(‘ cif rt fOiiiliirliir Iii'iy - 4 tM« h m .UHifb. 3 T; i, n.. 1 

can on the ]Miml!iiu ih.ii, ^’UiIuh it 

ehari^ed ctaaliirtor, siirli ?i.h n })r«n»l * i3?« ^ »1 hill unu 

insulating hiuulh*. Cin lim-iiiiig thr Mhll 'wdlmi! 

eiui luul iillowiiig it Iti Imirli ilit- iina*!*' mI \ht t xn it -> tu 

of ihe iiisido Htirfufis tin rlrrll'itieatiiai iit «*u«« li itx ^ « 

taking it out of the run it is fonial In Iw* mtiu A ilin, hiit il. | 

aid of the proof plaiir wr run '*liow tlial tin 1*' nu i !i » !j ifn -it if*n i 
the insitlr of llioran. lint Hrlorminlrtrl lli«‘ sir.tdr mI fiir «aii w 
cdoetnliHl hv indurlioin thrsbitrrif allkii'^ Iw-iiii.* i» pi* \t% j 1 

9 ; t!ie + on Ihr insnlatnl Umly IIp* r‘aii iritiin«-% mi ti 

iniifr HOllkrr aisfl ihr- r'«lili|ilririr|iliif'|' 
lima II tn I hr Uni %ii* in* 

still sav llnit Ihr* r■flll ml** 11% n rifiii|ilr 
srrrrii lirlwmi Itir irisiih* ami llir milsal 
Ffir tlir 4 " Aiifgr- itii till* iiiiHiiir t 
sltown fit rmiiiiiii ill tlir sfinir jMisito 
ivhrrrvrr llir F is jilaml iiiili}|i t! 
roilfliirfor mi hiiig ns it is mum* liistitni 
1 h 4 ow | 1 ip |.ii|i* 

Wr limy, lor «*%ititijii*% rntnintl fl 
r^|MTimrnl, aitll llir niii iiii llir liililr 1 
ilgohi-'lriif r|rrjr*tM*i#|.iir 111 llnil llir rliari} 
Oil llir oiiisitlr r%|riii|% fit llir Irair 
l*lirir ilivrrgi"tiri* riiiitiiiis Iti*^ Inrw 

over tlir timly ailliiii thr ran iiiity li 
iiiovrtl iitamb Whii'i it m iirll tudo' 
tli 0 top, tho 4 * on tlio otifsiilr is ri^filly rrhilril tioa- In it ■ ffifirp 
whioh it indnrm on thr mirliirr of itir ii**fiir*l t|i 

table, wall, tie. 

The two eleetriflomtioai rnlwnyi ocoiir tog#tliiir, lii 
duoing each other; or eleetriioatioii iii tilwiiyp in 
duoti'Te* The anatyHii* of ^iitijilt* raws nf ijnliii’ 11101 |trt'|iiiir 
ns for the gmienil stiitetnent Unit all idm*lrilir#ili**ii u ttrriiiii|iitiio'«t If 
indnetion, L(\ that whenever wohiiwMiiir himt nf ni 

have somewhere, faring it, the nllmr kitnhfiiitl Ihrhniun nlrnmnn 
facet are snbjeetiil to iliest! ndutial eliarges nrr ludog jiiilh''t{ 
each other. In the tu'xt ehtt|»ler we 4 Mli iIi wiiIh- 
whidi vei'ify thin, and nhall slmw «Kti that (he la*# # i,i »u 

fications are always «it»d in ijuanlily, *## Ihal if ,mh 
connection he made Ix'lwmi tlnf tij»j(mi(eH el* * (nt». #1 •«# j,#, * i ih* 
electrificationa condng together exiu-llv ni nl i»di»#' • a* h „i h. i i hii- 
m the experiment repn'seiitw! in I-*|g. 5 ). f ,#i, the 
body IS etjual to the — on the iiishle of the eiin, i h#* | #»»t lh»’ 
outside oHhe cam induces equal - ou (he iiiMd#«i#f (he wall- *#( Ih# 
room. If the body touches the eau the (ir 4 4 «ut#l ronie 
together and <>nly the outside + I* left fiidm tug (ti#* tui (he 
Now, connecting the walls to the can hy a wife m hv (he 
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t\v(» r!mr|^<*s couic* and also c*ach «)llu‘r 

aiul HO oltH'l rifa'al ion of kind rtaHains. 

Whfii olarlrillmtitHi is prodoml l)y frirtion ilio t wo 
lioH.s an* lit first one on tin* nibhar atal tlu* otluT on the nilibeil 
h(ali(»s. \VIic*n tlu* two bodies arc widtdy st'paratcd they may no 
longer act only on eaeli oilier, bid on ilie walls, 'rhuH a eliargt‘d 
elunnie rod which afit^r btang ruhlied with wool is held up in tlie 
middle of a room Ims its opposite + on tlie arm of the holdm*, on 
the table, or on the walls, if two rods liolh negativt^Iy ('leetrifiiHl are 
belli up near each other they aiip(*ar to repeal taich other, Init our 
further study will show that wt* ought rather to regard them as 
drawn apart by the opposite walls, whicdi are positively eh'cirified 
by indiieiiom 

Biseharga of electrificatioB. When an insulated 
electrified body is touclied by the fing(*r or by a condiK'tor 
conneeted witli tin* ground the electrification passes away and the 
IkmIv is said to 1 h* disidiarged. We have dessendbed this discharge 
as if the charge meridy went to the earth. Wi* can now see more 
of the true nature of the process, Hie electrification of the body, 
when insulated, is aceompanifst by opposites electrification of 
the walls, floor, and surrounding eondu(*iors, and wi* may regard 
f lic two charges as tending to come togetlier, hut unal)le to pass 
througti the sejiarating insulating nuslium. When a eonducting 
britlg<‘ is made* the* two charges spri'ad along or through it and 
unite to neut ralise each ol!u*r. Fre<|uently I law an* alile to break 
down the insulation of the mcsiium if tlu* cdcclrificaiion is coU“ 
siderahh*, and a spark occMirs. In all cnst»s of (declric discharge 
the eiicTgy of tlu* eh*clrifi(*d sys((‘m is dishipnted in the discharge, 
c’itluT as hc*at in the* c*onduetors, m* ns light, heal, and sound, and 
perlifuis chemic*al miergy in the sjiark. 

Methods of producing electriftoatioii in large 
quantity. Frictional machines. Many difrcrc‘nt forms of 
niaehim* havt» laa*n devised for producing eltH*triflc*iiiion cam- 
tinuously by fVieiion, and for a long lime* they were in comtiion 
use. As tliey are now* superseded for most piir}mseH liy induction 
miu‘hitu*s, it will suffice if we describe one form- •-■-Winters plate 
machine. A Full acaamnt of the mode of constructing anti using 
this and oilim* frictional mnc*hincs will be found in Ilarriss 
/* Yii i /f w aJ Kirrirh •/ fj/. 

In Eg. Id // is a. careular glass plate* mounted on a liori/amtid 
mis wliicli eiiii bt* i.urned by the liaiidic* b in the direetioti of the 
iirrowda*iid. Hit* plate passes at the* lowest point btd.wtam two 
jiiids of silk or leidhc*r, istullcd with wool, and these* serve as 
rubbers. Hit*ir {.lower of eiccating electrification is grcmlly 
iiteriaised if an amalgam, usuallv of mercury, yiiiCiarid tin, is mixi*d 
with liird and smearcal ovew the surfitees. The pmln are liac*kc*d 
Willi wooi,l iitid eontieeted to earth, either through the woodwork of 
the iiiiieliiiie or, if this k not sufieieiiti directly by a wire to the 
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gns or waU*r At lltc i»! tin’ I mm t cis i j-fi*. 

iifisise.s hotwoeu lw(j iiK’tiil cuiiiIj'' I { h- . 

have xliarp tooth poiiitiuft to IIm* {ilafr sunt '.rjui.iK ,t juun u l»ii * 

small interval to allow of’ fiw romiinj,;, ’f'tto oik if »}> < «» ' i. So .f 
by their lower left-hnuil wlffes to tlo- lolilai ^ .%tn>iS o* uU Ih 
the combs and are held so ns looselv to roti s tiii- ui !!»• 

plate l)ctwecn rublHT and eolh-elor. Tb«- liniitt h* « iHOj* > t< «! !»• 



a metal bo<Iy PC, cal lea! the prime t'ondi)i*fi»r, tthieh »» soppoiltst 
by an insulating pillar and is tfrndnalHl by a »imiH tm.b it. u 
represents a wooden ring with a metal win* ns e«n% ‘I'hi* ring a 
mti-oduced by Winter ami is imnml nfler him Winter’s ntig. 

It the plate is turned the glass is eleetrithsl iKwittveiv uml the 
imbbew negatively, nie + on the glass sorfare i. rarrnd ro,.»,.l. 
tile sdk naps apfiearing to prof tad it in some fill it rooo-s 
under thecombs. There it aete indneltvelv, awl draas ui!o ibe 
points while the complementary + gims in'fo the ,r st of the laimr 
conductor. Now electridcation is disehargiHl iiirotigb tlu' wii from 
pomte with mat e^, so that the - jmsses fmm the p«.mls i., 
Ae glass plate, which is thus neutmlisei!. leaving ihi pume ewi. 

knob h, their lei^th and briilMncy increasing rapiiity with the sin* 
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of the* |ilidi\ ilu* rKt‘c»lleiu*(* of itn surtkc‘e iiihI <d‘ tlu‘ Hurfare <d* the 
rutiberH. Tha ndvmitnge of the pariii'ulnr .strueture ehoseu for 
t.he riii^ i.>i iM>i very (*lear. It eertainlj miikt\s ilu* ,sparkH brighter, 
iiud thiH iH probiibly e\j)tHiut‘ci l)y the fa<‘i tlaii it iuereasen the 
eapiirity of the |)riHie etaalueltH* .ho that more eleetrieiiy in .Hloretl 
ia it liefbn^ a dim-harge oe<nux and more, thereftov, pnssvH in the 
cliHeharge. 

The ease of discharg:o from points. If a wry .nharp 
iiietid ptanl is placed oo t!ie prime eomhietor it is bnual that dis 
eleirge takes place from it continuously, the air or dust in the air 
iictiiig to convi^y the charge to the surrounding and oppositely 
charged conductors. Wc need not lierc discuss the mode of dis- 
charge. It is sidneieut at this stage to say that the cltTtrifieation on 
any eondtieltH’ ieiuls tt> neemuulatt* at any projecting p<»int on the 
eotalnelor and to a greater amount pen* unit area llie sharjier tlie 
jioiid. It ap|iears then that even with tannpnratividy wt*ak charges 
the crowding of tht‘ eleetritieation on to a point may be so great 
that llu! air is uniiblc to iusidate, ami disebarge tHcurs through it. 
Hie point apjamrs in the dark to glow, If the liand he held over 
the point: the impact of the electrified idr streaming fVimi ti is dis- 
tinctly felt. A sort of Barkers mill may easily be made tti work 
by means of tliis point discharge, A liglit whir! reprrseided in 
tig. 1 1, eonsisling of a iiumlKa* of sptikes with ends poinlt*il and 
bent tangentially, is pivoted «m a vertical 
nietnl support on the prime conductor of a 
maclnne. When tin* machine is turnetl the 
whirl rotates witli tin* points dina’led back 
wards. We may explain the motion llnis: 

Were the points cohered with some ellicient 
iiisnlitlor the whirl waadd be in etjuilibrium, 
till? pull on the strongly eleetrilied points 
being tienlralbed by the pnllsover the more 
weaOy elecirifiial rcinatndt*r of the surfii.cH%. 
link ns tilt! iioints nre not iiisidai«l the 0( 

<*liiirgt! is eoristanlly streaming off them mid .. .. 

sti the pull on them is diminismab 'fhe poll t'm. tt* 

tni the rest of the* surface in tliert*fortt not 

Itilly c‘omjiensated ami the whirl rotates. Or, without considering 
the arriiiigemenl of forces, it is enough to say Itiai forw’iircl 
iiiomenliiiii is generated in tlie air streaniing from the tKiiiit, mid 
iliiii ilif^ etptid lamkw’ard momentum in manifeslefl in tlie relrent 
of the point. 

LigMiiiiig eoftduotors, I1a‘ ellicdeticy of liglitniiig con* 
duciors depemls on the ease of disclnirge from |Hnnls. A Hash of 
tigtiliiiiig is merely a spark discdiarge on ii griiiitl scale Indwmi 
iippiisilrly elect ritiecl clouds or hetwicii ii cloml find the eartli, 
lliiii II cloud is highly charged, 'Hie iiiitler stiifiire itithiws 
tip|io%ite eleidiificiiiioii on tin* ground iiiideriMialli it, aiiiJ if tlie 
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inulimllv iuiluciiifj; olmrgrs ri"'- n!w>>«- a r.»t.»iN i ih.;! 

(kshcs awv t'lisuf k'twwn IW cUnnU mid ..n.dui Uii:; 

from tlu* earth, suchm* buildinsi'. ii«« n «h ,..)iau. Jmu; j.h } «. It 
if there k a lightning eumluthn with n jmu.l tin*, ltd 

uinvanls ami well eon mr ted IhIhu »Mlh the » nth. tie . n th * !..• 
may pass off rmitimumsK hv tin- point tuw u.K He . hmd ui.| m .» 
neutralise the eharge there, tir at anv vatr it u ne; 

to .sparking intetisily. We mm jlluslmte ihH m ti,.ii of n lisddeo;,; 
eomhielor hy plaeihg a sharply p«»int«d « ii tl. » »mm , t< d m. I.d ». «l 

near the prime eoncinel or of ii imn hiiH . ll lh« m.Hloni i . u..» 
turned the diseharpe from the point to the pnoie romliu toi 
pa'ventH the gathering of a ehaige in the latl. i, and this nm\ i« 
shown hy the fact that a gohldeaf elect losrop jihited mar tin 
prime condnetor is nearly unnifeeted. ller«‘ the pmue roiidm toi 
may be taken to represent a elouti ninl the sh<u{» point a lightning 
condnetor. If the jaiinl is now etnered hv a rtaiml iiirlal knoh 
the eonlinuouh diselmrgi* from if iTiea-s and the ihnigi on the 
prime eonduetor gathers till there is a N|M«iiltoni it to thekiiidi. 
The eleetroseofK* indicates the gathering «*f the thaigr and its 
disjiersal in the s|»iirk.* 

Induction machln©B. Th® ©tectrophortt*. 'Cheelriiiii 

phorns is exceedingly useful for the piodin tioii of a sri n »of small 
charges. It eousists of a ilat eak»' {lilt, Fig. 1’4) of some i« sinoiis 
malerinl, say of vtileiuiile, ivsting on a iiietnl plate lalhtl the 

r\ 
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toIc plate, ant! a iituvidile metal rmer t't*. fninistirsl with an 
insulating handle II. 'I’he siiifan’ of the elronite is|ir»t elntulieil 
by friction, say by lieating with eitt«.skiti. The m galite itiaigf 
thus develojHKi induces a positive «•llal■g^• on the npina nitfaie 
of the sole, which, lying on the tidile, is earth emmeettd. Tin- 
cover is now placed tm the elmnite. Himv the laosinfmes arc 
not perfect planes they are not abwUilely in loiil/iet ♦■vtipl at 

* For au ntscoiiut of tU« iittuiiiiim.iia uf iislitinlig >li« hmir. < uml «!*• » >> 
liKULiiiiijf oDiuUicloi-s, si)« Hir Oliior gotliseV l.iyhlhiig i i... / /..ySf-n i., 
(j/uanls. 
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n iv\s ihhiiIs. Tin* (•l)unih‘ tluiiluiv arts indurllvdy 

urrcK^.s ihr iniiTvriuiig’ la\rr td'air on Ihr ta»vrr, and sonir ptKsitivr is 
iiidurrd on its inuit‘r snrfaci* and Ihr roniplrnuadury ut‘^alivr 
on its tipprr surfarr. 'i'hr rover is now ionclird with tlic flngrr 
aiui so t:artli»roinH*ctrd. 'Phr positive charge on tlie sole ran 
ntnv get vei’v inurh nearer to the uppt*r snrfare of the ebonite 
and we may regard it ns passing round throtigh the c^arth and the 
body of tht‘ opt*raior to tlu' vo\‘Ln\ which r<‘eeiv(*.s nearly all ilu‘ 
charge previously in the soh‘. '‘Plu* negative charge in tlu^ covta* we 
may regard eitlua* as nenlralised by tlie addition of positive or as 
passing away tlu'ongli the operator. Now removing the finger, the 
cover is instdatccU and on lifting it by the imsnlating handle 
it contains a positive clmrgc which is (juitc* large enough to be 
useful for many purposes. l'lieehargt‘ on tlu‘ ebmiiUi still remains 
practically undiminished and at once induces another charge on 
till* miU\ Hy discharging ilie cover and replacing it on tlu^ cljonite 
the j>rcKa!ss may be repeated, the original charge of the ebonite 
sufficing til give a great numlHa* of cliarges to the (‘over. Though 
the original charge is thus the exciter of all the succeeding charges, 
it imist not be supposed that it is also the sonire of their cn(‘rg^^ 
llu! cover when placed on the ebonite and charged ojipositely is 
attracted hy it, and in lifting the cover up again more work 
must he d<me than tliai required nunvly to raise its weight, and 
it \s thiNexci'.ss of work uhieh givt*s to lh(‘ charg(‘ on th(‘ cover 
ih(‘ eiungy it possi^sses. 'The opm’uior Ihendbre supplies the 
energy of endi <‘iiarge in the* act of raising tin* eov(»r. 

As illust rat ing t he fn<‘i, t lud t he c'hnrgt* on tin* ebonite nets induc" 
tively througli a tliin layer of air on tin* ordinary cover, it is 
intcresiing to note that it a la\er of merenry lie poured on to the 
cake and touched to <*nrth the eakt* is diseharged. Evident ty the 
nwrvtivy fit'' so closely on to tin* electrified surface that llie two 
elect rificat ions art* alili» to unite. 

It is important to notice that the charge taken away on raising 
till* ciH’er is iii»arly all derivt*d from ilie sole, Wlnm the cover is 
first placed on the cake a small eh?ct.rificaiioii of the cover, 
-t-bidow, ■ above, no doubt occurs. Bui the greater |)nrt of the 
charge ou tin* cake is hiill occupied in inducing tlie charge on tlie 
sole. Whrni the coviu* is touched tin* sole charge rushes up into 
the cover, and really forms t.he charge carriecl away when the 
caiver is raised. This may t*nsify he proved I>y placing the eleclro- 
plioriis when excited on an insulating pillar. If tlie cover is put 
cut ilie cake and touched, tlie sole cdiargc? cannot now puss into the 
cover and a very small result is oliiaincd, 

llte elei'ircipliorus is a convenient instrument only when a 
stiiiill niiiuiiiiy of efcelrieity is retpiired. For fltougli any number 
of iiciirly isjiifil charges can be obliiineil on tin? cover in succession 
from till* siiitte tdecdrificiiiton of tlie resinoin# mki%, and may be 
(•tiiiiiiHitiitmktl to a i^uitabty arimiiged coiiduetort it would be liotli 
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troublesoiue and slow to gather U»g«‘ther ati^ laii;*' » ui tlss 


i lit l«*ii 1*1 ! ? 


way. 

‘Bennett’s Doubler.— \^iTv smmjilitr 

electrophonis means wen; ch*vi.Mtl for Ui* .. .Sj. if, tsi* 

earliest being Hennett’s Doubler, iavenled in Hwi {.n Ui. . 

of increasing very weak eiiarges. It ei»u>.i»lril nl lln.« 

A B (•, Fig. lii, varnisheil us jinbe.steij in tii< i'l.n k bn* 
ht>tli liiiil "'mI* 


plates A B (\ Fig, 

A on the upper side, B u« 


J-l. vn hiw UppVJL ftmv, *# * 

the varnish acting as an iitsitlahn’. B anti I uni-' imIIi 

insulating handles. I#c*t us suppose the tolliHMiig tipialuiu to ii«- 

trow : A mi iiii 




□ C 


□ 8 


3 A 


gone t.liroiig}i : A p 
iiisiilitf.or, 1%'liirli nm% In 

Ik* an elwtro^aopr 

as nil iiidiriitor tii iiirrrii:%iii|i rliai-gt^ * 

II is jlliimi iiti A. If il 
IkmIv rlitirg»ili«iv» iwiiriirs 

A, while II is ttiurlinJ lo rarlli, 
aiiiHisI lilt llie efmrgr will gullirr «*ii 
A, for llierr it ran ln’ i|iiit.r |« 

file lipposilc lirgilllir iliiii.iir i|ii|i|ri;s| 

on the tiiiilrr siifr of II, 'lliit iirg*t 
live rhiirgr in israih r-«pir;ii In l||f*| 
on A» Nibw- j||%ll|file II -slltil iripillr 
tint iKaly ; lei II In-* raitrd «iii 4 
hnittglil agiiiiisi r. Iriiii'li I’ to 
earth, A jK*siti%-r rhsirnti nrnili' 
til the iirgiilnr on il wr itii' 
jKisit lit* on A galht fs mi I \ Iii#iihilr' 
Cam! replace U on A ; touch II Iti raiili ; tiitn-li i' In A, 
nearly the vvliole of its chiirge will mm t<i A, ln^iig mUml to rtipl 
thus almost doubling the original rhiirgr. Itrtanliiig 
after each series of operiitioiis, the rliiirgo im A is tir^iilv ilnuililftt 
and may soon be made a very Iiirge luulliplr of i|% 
as the electroscope will show.' The di«ii|i#tiiliige nf ti|i% itmn 


A 


Flu. IS. 


dectroscope will show; The disaiiiittiliigi ... 

apparatus is that it ret{yinfii considendilr initnipiilitlniii^ asnl it Wfi* 

soon followed by inslrmnents in whiHi tin- tnmt.*. «.«, iHiiird ..ni 
inecnauically by the turning of n hniuih*. iVitImbH tl»*i wrii* umI 
very efficient, for they setnn to h*ve lut-n i>oH.uii ir<l Ilirtril rt# 
curiosities. One mwhine, invcHtwI I»y Ikdii lii h,**.- 

secured more notice. It apjieiuni, however, to Iwivt- tm » orjjh* ti d. 
and It wiiH not until the iudmmKl»'»t iiiveiifitin of Mwi bm» % |« 
Varley, lIiomson,Toepler,8n(l Hollsf,ftb»ut the veur* {Htitt ikV. 
general attention was directed to the Mthjwt,' f*ifwv fiwt i,„„. 
various forms of mm;hines, «U dependent on mdnitmn 
Alienee and not on friction, have hoeti devksl. 1 h.^ a. r 
InAuence Mai^mes, and liave now pmetivaily di.ulm-vd old 
mctional maclimes as sources of ehtiriAeatlon. A., iirilMi.*, do’ 
simplest m pnnciple we shall first de«;riW HcIhV um Wm . 


MVin^sr of ('ommon fhfxomkna it 

BalU's wiaeliine.* In tin* form \mv cIt*M*rilH*d llu*rr an* two 
iiiof 111 plah^'st Ih* fiald pliit<»s A as in !*'i|.(. I i\ Hkt* tlu* covt'rs of 

n hotik atii! lixtal on insulal in^ pillms. "rin* inovaUlt* part, camsisisof 
twoiirrnlar main! plains, tlin cnrrinrs " C ‘ I), at tin* t*xlnnnitit*s 
tif a glass arm, By turning a hnndin nan ht* n*volvi*d on a 

liori/ontal axis so ihat, tUoy pass thro»igh the spares pnrtiiilly en- 
rlosncl !iy t!u* fii*td pliiftss, Frojec’ting from tin* inside of earli 
lieltl plate is a spring .v, whieh eiu*h enrrier hmehes as st>im as it is 
eonijimtidy witiun the field plates. Aft(*r e<mlnets with the springs 



lire liri4en the enrrirrs eoine in eon tael u- if. h the twii ends ofn wire 
11 II, ** neiilralisiiig rial of later iiiarliines, whirli puts them in 

etnirie riiiiitiiuiiiriilioii while still wiihtn I lie fieltl |ilat4»M, IVi 
iiiiilersl.iiiid the iiriion of the iiiiirhine tel. us mipjiosi* tfiiit to la^giii 
tliere in m jiositive eliarge on A and tliai the rnrrier |iliittm 
slfiti froiii the pif*»ilioii of rontaet with l.tie wirt^ #i in C* ladtig 
wUhiii A iiiiil 1> within II* 'Ilieii iirgiitiee eteetridly h iiwliieiM 
nil I* iitiil piwilive h mmi lt» I)* Hiene etiiirges are eitrried riiimd 
iiitlilF tiiiiilies the spring .twitliiii Ihfintll) tiiiirlies thiit williiii A* 
llie eiii'riers are idiiiost. enelosial liy the liehl phite« iiiid lire in 
riiiitfirl wills lliriru llteirrlutrges, tending to gel to the oiltiide, paws 
eiilirely I** the fiehl pliiies, iiiereiising the + ehtirge till A 
iiiitl gi%iiig It --- eliiirge to II, 'riie eiirrlei*» iJieii move on to eon- 
tiirl wdlli the eiidw of the wire n a, when I) will lat negatively 
iiiiil I* pii%iliM*!y rlerliiltefl hy imtiieliorn Fnrtlier rotatloii liriiigs 
I* ttgfiiii within A itinl II witlun li loid on eoritaet ivitli ## the 
rliiirgt*'% gri tii tnereiiAe I hose on the fieltl pliites. 'Hiiim the rlifiigefi 
oil tlir lirlil jiiiilrs rapidly inereitse. 

* !♦, »!**♦ m'itrhnm .Vsili. ¥eiieta„ I, 

|i. Ill 
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STATIC* t%iJ%c^’ritirriA; 

It is not alway?^ to i^lrrtrifi a fi« 1*1 i^l iS '*t iK* 

niaehiue in aclitnn 'Hitiv h fmjiiriili) * n.u .* in 

withj perhaps «luo to fridum of ii mrrirr n %ti4 4 

the two plates are not eleelritieil rijiiiilly ilit* ma* htuv %^iU uh wa * 
the larger charge iiml soon iimke tin* Mtiiillrr i iiau.,^' 
sign to it| if it was not so itiilially* 

In I8CJ0 (X F« Varley* invritfril Ii mm^hmr hoiii! y ni |it iiii-tiilr 
to that of Belh\amf later I*oitl ICrliiid’ a niMtliiH .iiit*ii, tlir 

replenisher**' used to «*liarge tli*^ jnr in hi% f d un^u t« ? 



()thcr unportant devebj»itii.nt* wew nmk in 

and Holtes nmchiiic8.| We Kimtl nnly dm, tin. ij,.. 

1883, a modiflmtmn «>f «,» imxhm nmriiiiir* wiwmlwi 
certain and convenient in it« workitiir 

WimOaxmt macliiae. ii„. f«„„ „f ,!„ 

madime IS repreaented in Fig. 15. |t coi,m»,j» «f tan 
similar glass plates wliich are mtated dom, te*.*.!, »tL will, . i 
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Vi'Idrifirs iii i^lipONifr dirtrl (Hi t lu* snuu* a\t*s. On llu* dulrr 
rnf*t*sor lilt* |i!nlt*s ur<‘ cHpml mimhcT.Hof thin brass scc-lnrs arrangisl 
raclinllv at dCjUfi! inlti’Mds. On tin* hnri‘/.<»ntal clianH*tnr an* the* 
rnllfriing taanhs with Ha* discharging knobs which arc 

platas! above tin* p!at«*H. 'Two Mnnll I^twdcn jars have their in.siclt* 
r<aitings connertrd one to ouch of the eolleetilig etanbs, while their 
outside eoniingH are etaineeled with each other. At 14 * or there* 
nlitinls \n the horizontab tin* best position Inang tbuiul by iriah 
are two neutralising rods^ one opposite t*aeh fare, and nearly at; 
right angles to eaeti other. 'Fhese banninate in wire lirn.slieH whieh 
toneh the secdors as they revolvi*, 'Vo Klart tlie machine most 
eiisilv* t!ii‘ thselinrging knoln are placed nearly in eoivtnei and the 
hamite is inrned* Alb'r n few* ri'volntions of t he plates, if I lie 



liiaeliirie h fiiirly dry and tlnsldVee, sparks wall |)as«, llic kncihs 
limy iitiw la* se|iitritlrii griiditii.lly,aiid theajinrk« will riintiiiiie to |«isi 
till llie limiting kiiigth h jiiwed. Even when tlie inaeltinti will not 
etrili! itself it may readily l» mt in iietiim hy liiililiiig an electrifiixl 
laafy iicfir tine of tlit* Iiritshoi cm the far aide of the plated froiii it, 
milt llirii rotiitJng the jilaltss, "tlie Wiiiislinrsi is one of the moMt 
cfisiiy ii'orkcd niift most regnliir of the irifhienee ntiiehines* Hie 
ptiiiial ion of Uh working eim he gi%’en itiosi reiidily liy iiiil of a 
ihagraiii ill wliirli, as represiented in Fig, Ilk the jiliiten iirit re* 
plitreti liy eo filial ryhiidera. We may llten diniingiikli llieiti m 
inner nitd miter. l4*t tin leave ont of iietaiiint tlie dtechargitiff 
eirritti iiiitl .ntpjmsc only that we have the two iimitriilisiiig naii 
Wi»i|, n|«g. 14*1 the |ilaies revolve m in the figure, and let iii 

^itjUiii^e Unit ill Mime wiiy, say by friction tw it the briinli 

II wriiir lit till* highest jinrt of the inner pliite in slightly piwitivtly 
idivlrified, An this riime-M o|mosite it iiidoees cm tht 
wriom Ilf the oiiter jiliile iiiicier mill mnuh + oti to the 
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sectoi-s of the outer plate under The smaller the sectors 
and the more numerous they are, the greater will be the quantity 
of — induced through by the + on the inner plate, and it 
may be much more in total amount than the original + if a 
suflScient number of sectors pass while the inducing charge is 
near that brush. Now the — passing round on the outer plate 
arrives opposite when the + on the inner arrives at and, 
meanwhile, the + given to the outer plate through m2 arrives 
opposite Tig, and under these charges not only is the + on the 
inner plate under Tig neutralised, but a — charge is induced on 
it there while a + charge is given to the sectors under 71^, These 
are carried on, and when under m^i2 they induce ■— and + on 
the outer plate, while when under 11^112 they are reversed. 



llie chai'ges on the different parts of the plates are therefore 
as in the figure, and if the sectors are sufficiently numerous the 
^ges will mount up until the increase is balanced by leakao*e. 
To understand the necessity of a number of sectors it is sufficient 
to consider the case represented diagram matically in Fig. 17 where 
there are on each plate only two sectors at the opposite ends of a 
€^eter and so arranged that they meet under the brushes Then 
If one inner sector receives a charge + Q the most it can do is to 
induce - Q on the outer sector when the latter is under a brush, 
me opposite sector being charged with + O. These 4 - and — 
cannot do more than induce ^ Q and + Q whet in turn 
the xnuev plate s^rs are under the brushes, and so on, so that 

however long the rotation is continued, 
of circuit does not alter the nature 

^^o^ Tb® the + on the inner plate and the + on the 
oaier plate running in opposite directions past the right-hand 
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combs will clearly tend to draw out — * and leave + on the right- 
hand discharging rod. On the left-hand rod, — will be left, and 
if the knobs are not far apart the charges may soon be sufficient 
to spark across. But if the knobs are so distant that no sparks 
pass, the charges on them may soon reach a steady state, and no 
mor-e electrification being taken from the combs, the machine works 
just as if the discharging circuit were removed, and increase is 
balanced by leakage. 

Storage of electrification. The Leyden jar. The 
Leyden jar is a device for collecting and storing large quantities of 
electrification. It usually consists of a glass jar, as shown in Fig. 
18, lined inside and out with tinfoil to perhaps three-quarters 
of its height ; the neck of the jar is closed by a cork, or preferably 



Fig. 18. Fig. 19. 


some insulating material, through which passes a metal rod termi- 
nated above in a knob and below in a chain, which puts it in 
communication with the inner coating of tinfoil. If the jar is 
held in the hand, the outer coat is connected to earth, and 
if the knob is applied to the prime conductor of a machine, the 
positive charge from the prime conductor passes into the jar and 
collects on the outside of the inner coating. There it induces a 
negative charge on the inside of the outer coating. If the knob is 
held at some distance from the prime conductor the jar is charged 
by a series of sparks, and the successive rushes of negative elec- 
tricity to the outer coating through the arm may frequently be felt. 
If the source gives large charges in each spark, the rushes through 
the arm would be painful, and the arm must be replaced by an 
earth-connected wire. 

To discharge the jar it is only necessary to connect the two 
coatings, or to connect the inside to earth. As it is disagree- 
able to the operator to form part of the connecting circuit it is 
usual to employ a dischai'ger, consisting of metal tongs provided 
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with an insulating handle (Fig. 19). The knobs being separated 
a proper distance, one is first brought against the outer coating, and 
the other is then brought near the knob of the jar ; the discharge 
takes place by means of a spark more or less brilliant, according 
to the charge in the jar. If the tongs are brought first against 
the knob, discharge sometimes occurs through the operator if there 
is faulty insulation in the handle. It is therefore advisable to 
observe the order above described. With a given machine as 
source of electrification the maximum charge collecting in a jar, 
which we may take as indicating its electrical capacity,^ is pro- 
portional, as we shall prove later, to the area of the coating, and 
inversely as the thickness. It depends also on the nature of the 
insulating material of which the jar is made. It would, for 
example, be greater for an ebonite jar than for a paraffin jar of the 
same dimensions. Sometimes, instead of a jar, a flat 
pane of glass is used, coated on its two sides. We 
may evidently regard this as sf jar opened out. 

Franklin’s jar. If the coating is not abso- 
lutely in contact with the glass the charge resides on 
the surface of the glass, passing, no doubt, through 
the intervening thin layer of air. This was proved 
by Franklin by means of a jar with movable coat- 
ings. Fig. 20 represeaits the separated parts of 
such a jar. The lowest is a tin cup to form the 
outer coating. The middle is a glass beaker which 
fits into the cup, and the upper is a tin cylinder to 
form the inner coating when dropped into the 
beaker. After charging the jar we may remove 
first the outer coating, and then the inner by an 
insulating hook so as to prevent earth connection 
before the coating is removed from the jar. The 
two coatings will now be found free from charge. 
After building up the jar again, however, a dis- 
charge may be obtained on connecting the coatings, 
showing that when the coatings were removed the 
two surfaces of the glass still retained the charges. 
This may seem at first sight inconsistent with the 
behaviour of the electrophorus, in which the charge 
on the cover does not pass across the intervenin<>‘ 
air to the surface of the ebonite. But it must be 
remembered that in the jar the charge is in general 
greater than in the electrophorus, and its 
^^enoy to get over the intervening air space is therefore 

charge. If a Leyden jar is charged, left for 
toe, and then di^haiged, it appeai-s to be entirely free 
tom dectnfication. But if left again for a short time another 
diaige of the same kind as the previous one is fpuud to have 


Fig. 20. 
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ppeared, but much less in quantity, and another spark may be 
obtained. Leaving it again for a time after discharge, another 
but still smaller charge gathers and a third spark may be 
obtained, and so on. These successive charges are termed residual 
charges, and the successive sparks residual discharges. We shall 
give the probable explanation of the phenomenon later. 


CHAPTER II 

QUANTITY OP ELECTRIFICATION 


Use of the electroscope to indicate equalitj^of charge — The two electrifica- 
tions always appear or disappear in equal amounts whether the electrifica- 
tion is by friction, by conduction, by induction, or by supply from current 
— ^Electrification resides only on the outside surface of a conductor unless 
it contains insulated charged bodies— An insulated charged conductor 
inside a hollow conductor induces an equal and opposite charge on the 
inside and an equal like charge on the outside — Imagined construction 
of multiples and submultiples of an arbitrary unit of charge — Imagined 
method of measuring any charge in terms of this unit. 


We shall now describe a series of experiments, some illustrating 
the general laws of the production and distribution of electrifica- 
tion, and others showing that we may make definite and consistent 
measurements of quantity of electrification. 

Use of tlie electroscope to indicate equality of 
charge. If a deep and narrow metal vessel, such as an ordinary 
round tin canister, is placed on the upper table of a gold-leaf electro- 
scope, it may be used to detect a very slight charge of electri- 
fication on a body, by the introduction of the body within the can. 
It is not necessary to communicate any of the charge to the can, 
for it will act inductively, calling up an opposite charge on the 
inside of the can and sending a like charge to the gold leaves.* 

As the body is being lowered within the can the divergence of 
the leaves rapidly increases at first, but soon it approaches a limit, 
which it does not exceed, and the leaves remain practically fixed 
however the body be moved about within the can, so long as it 
do^ not come near the open top. 

_ K Uie be closed by a lid with only a small hole for the 
msalabng hold^ of the body to pass through, the body may be 
ro^ught quite cl^ to the top, without change in the divergence 
•4^ ^ change in the position of a charged body 

withm a closed can does not affect the indications of an electro- 
scope connected with the outside of the can. This result, which is 
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of great importance, may be verified with great exactness by 
connecting the can to earth until the charged body is inserted. 
The induced like electrification on the outside of the can is 
discharged and the leaves remain together. They are then in the 
most sensitive position, and the sensitiveness may be still further 
increased by approach of the side plates. If there were any 
change in the effect on the leaves due to change of position of the 
inside body it would now; be noted most easily. 

Here we have a definite efiPect due to a charged body, which 
may be easily observed, and one w^hich is consistent. For on 
successive withdrawals and insertions the same divergence of the 
leaves is obtained, and the exact position of the charge within the 
can is unimportant. We may, therefore, use this effect to compare 
two different electrifications as to quantity. If two charged bodies 
inserted successively, produce the same divergence, they are to be 
regarded as having equal charges. If the divergence is not the 
same the greater divergence coiTesponds to the greater charge. 
Again, if two oppositely electrified bodies are inserted in the can at 
the same time, they tend to send opposite electrifications into the 
leaves and so to neutralise each the efiect of the other. If the 
leaves do not diverge at all, the charges are to be regarded as equal 
in amount though opposite in kind. We have thus defined what 
we mean by equal charges on different bodies, whether like or 
opposite in kind, and we can now state the fundamental law of the 
production and disappearance of electricity, viz. : 

The tzoo electrijicatxQns ahoays exist in eqital amounts. If any 
amount of one appears or disappears^ an equal amount of the other 
appears or disappears at the same time. 

The truth of this law may be tested by the following simple 
experiments with the gold-leaf electroscope and can. 

Electrification by friction. If a rod of sealing-wax and a 
rod of glass are rubbed together within the can the leaves do not 
diverge. They are both electrified, however, for on withdrawing 
one of them the effect of the other is at once evident. But since, 
before the withdrawal of one, the leaves did not diverge, it follows 
that the two kinds of electrification are produced in equal 
amounts, one on the sealing-wax and the other on the glass. 
We may use other pairs of substances, and in every case we shall 
find that the two bodies rubbed together are electrified oppositely 
with equal amounts. 

Electrification by conduction. If we first lower an insulated 
charged conductor into the space inside the can, touching the can to 
earth meanwhile so that the leaves remain together and in the 
position most sensitive to variation of charge, and if we then 
lower a second insulated uncharged conductor into the can till it 
touches the first, we know that conduction takes place from the 
first to the second. But the electroscope gives no indication ; 
then the total amount of electrification remains the same, though 
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now it is on two bodies. Again, charging the second body 
oppositely to the first before inserting it into the can, and keeping 
the can untouched to earth until both conductors are within it 
but not in contact, if we now bring them togehher the smaller 
charge will be entirely neutralised by a part of the larger and will 
disappear, while the rest of the larger charge will spread over both 
bodies. But the electroscope remains unaffected by this process, 
or the algebmic sum is still the same. The two kinds have, 
therefore, disappeared in equal amounts. 

Electrification by induction. Returning to the first of the 
two preceding experiments, while the second uncharged body 
was being low^ered into the can it became electrified by induction 
on approaching the charged body. This we know from our 
general experiments on induction, described in Chapter I. Since 
the electroscope gave no indication of change of amount, it is 
evident that equal and opposite amounts must have been induced 
on the body. The unlike was near the first body, the like remote 
from it. On contact the unlike was neutralised by some of the 
charge on the first body. So that it is again evident that the two 
kinds disappeared in equal amounts. 

Electric current. We shall see hereafter that the electric 
cuiTent as produced by voltaic cells or dynamos may be regarded 
as a conduction of electrification along the wire in which it occurs. 
The quantities conducted even in a short time are usually 
enormously great compared with the quantities with which we 
deal in experiments with the gold-leaf electroscope on charges 
produced by friction or induction. Making a small voltaic cell, 
and connecting the plates together by a wire so that the current 
flows, let us insert it within the electroscope can. No vestige of 
charge is shown. Hence the two kinds are being produced and 
are disappearing in equal quantities. 

The distribution of electrification on conductors. 
EUctryication resides only on the outside surface of conductors ^ 
unless, being hollow, they contain insulated charged bodies. 

If the deep can of the previous experiments, or preferably a 
hollow insulated metal globe with a small opening to the inside, is 
charg^ in any way, a proof plane inserted inside through the 
opting by an insulating holder and brought into contact with the 
inside shows no trace of electrification on withdrawal. Or, if a 
charge conductor is brought within the hollow conductor and 
touched to it, it is entirely discharged. On contact it forms part 
of the inside of the hollow conductor and can no longer keep its 
electrification. 

Faraday {Exp. Res. vol. i. 1173-4?) made experiments on a 
large ^jale to show that the charge of a conductor resides on the 
oufeide. A cube with each edge 1£ ft. long, consisting of a light 
wooden framework covered in with paper, was made thoroughly 
cwdoeting by coppei* wire and bands of tinfoil. It was insulated 
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and charged by a powerful machine till large sparks and brushes 
were darting off from every part of its outer sm'face.’’ Faraday 
went into the cube and lived in it, and using lighted candles, 
electrometers, and all other tests of electrical states,^’ he was unable 
to detect any charge within the cube. 

Faraday devised a very simple and interesting method of 
showing that charge resides only on the outer surface of a con- 
ductor by an experiment known as the butterfly-net experiment.'’" 
A conical muslin bag (Fig. 20a) which may be 10 or 12 inches 
long is fitted on to a ring about 4 inches in diameter, placed on 
the top of an insulating pillar with a base fixed to the table. The 
muslin is preferably slightly starched. After it is starched two 




Fig. 20a. 

insulating silk threads are attached to the apex, one inside, one 
out, so that the bag may be easily turned inside out merely by 
pulling one of the threads. A charge is then coinmunicated to 
the bag, and it can be detected on a proof plane which has been 
applied to the outer surface while no charge is thus detected on 
the inner suiface. The bag is then pulled inside out by one of 
the silk threads, and the outside, which was previously the inside, 
is found to possess the whole charge. 

W}im an mmlated charged conductm' is brought within a hollow 
cond/iictor it induces an equal and opposite charge on the inside of the 
hollow conductor, while an equal like cka7ge goes to the cnitside. 

Let Fig. 21 represent a deep can on the table of an electro- 
scope and let a positively charged insulated conductor be inserted 
within the can. Outside the can and in the leaves there is a 
positive charge, as may be shown by the collapse of the gold leaves 
on bringing near the can a negatively electrified body, say an 
ebonite rod. Inside the can there is a negative charge, for if we 
touch the can to earth to discharge the outside positive electrifi- 
cation and then withdraw the dwged . body from within, the 
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outside of the can and the gold leaves become negatively electrified. 
We may at once prove this by again bringing up the ebonite rod, 
when the leaves will diverge'still further. Now, discharging the 
electroscope and again inserting in the can 
the positively charged body, we know from 
our experiments on induction that the quan- 
tities on the inside and the outside surfaces 
of the can are equal, though opposite. 
Touching the charged body to the inside of 
the can, it is entirely discharged, and at the 
same time the inside charge of the can dis- 
appears, while the outside charge is un- 
affected. Hence the inside charge must 
have been exactly equal in amount, though 
opposite in kind, to the charge on the 
inserted body. Faraday used the cube 
already described to show that a charge 
within a conductor induces an equal and 
opposite charge on the inner surface of the 
conductor. For this purpose he passed a 
long glass tube through the wall of the cube 
so far that it reached well within it. A wire 
from a large electric machine passed through 
the tube, and by discharge from the end of the 
wire the air within the cube could be highly 
electrified. If while the machine was being 
worked the cube remained insulated, the 
outside became strongly charged. If it was 
put to earth this charge was conducted away. If at the moment 
that the machine was stopped the cube was insulated again, no 
charge gathered on the outside, showing that the electrification 
of the air within was exactly neutralised by the charge which it 
induced on the inner surface of the cube. 

Imagined construction of multiples and sub- 
multiples of an arbitrary unit of cbarge. Before pro- 
ceeding further with the account of electric induction it may 
assist us if we consider a method of making quantitative measure- 
ments of charge which depends upon the foregoing experiments. 
The method is impracticable owing to the impossibility of perfect 
insulation, but, as a conception, it is a legitimate deduction from 
the principles to which we have been led, and it serves to show 
that we can attach a definite meaning to the term quantity of 
electricity.” 

Let us suppose that perfect insulation is possible and that we 
have a conductor on a perfectly insulating stand. Let us impart 
to A, Fig. £2, some arbitrary positive charge. With a perfect 
insulation this chai’ge will remain on A for ever, and so being 
definite and consistent we may choose it as the unit of charge. 



Fig. 21. 
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Let a small can B have a lid furnished with an insulating 
handle Ji and let the under side of the lid have some arrangement 
by which the base of A can be attached w’hen A is inverted. Let 
H be an insulating handle by which the can may be lifted up. Let 
an insulating base plate be fixed to the can. lit C and D be two 
other cans similar in general plan to B, but large enough to con- 
tain it. Let a metal piece S be fastened to the lid of each of the 
larger cans so as just to touch the smaller can w’hen inside. 

We shall now show that w^e may give to C a charge equal to 



1 

1 

1 



Fig. 22. 


any positive multiple of the unit, and to D a charge equal to any 
negative multiple. To charge C with a positive multiple, place 
the unit within B, place B within C, and put the lid on C, taking 
care not to touch the conductors in any case, but moving them 
always by their insulating handles. Then following out the process 
by the aid of the upper row of diagrams in Fig. 22, it is easy to 
see that when B is taken out of C, C will have a positive unit on 
the outside. On taking A out of B, B may be inserted in D, as 
represented in the lower row, and its negative charge is imparted 
to D. On taking B out of D, B is free from charge. As A 
has its original charge we may repeat the process any number of 
times, each repetition adding a positive unit to C and a negative 
unit to D. We may imagine the preparation in this way of a 
series of multiples of the unit, both positive and negative, by having 
a number of cans like C and D, By making a number of exactly 
similar cans, charging one with a unit and sharing this unit 
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with another, then sharing one of the half units with another, 
and so on, we may suppose sub-multiples prepared on the scale 
2’’ 'S'? 

Imagined method of measuring any charge in 
terms of the unit; We may now use these quantities some- 
what as we use the weights of a balance. Suppose that we wish 
to measure the quantity of electricity on a given body, let us 
place it insulated within an insulated can connected to an electro- 
scope. Then let us place within the can and also insulated from 
it quantities of the opposite kind of electricity until the leaves of 
the electroscope fall together. Then the two kinds are equal in 
amount. It is evident that we may keep the can to earth while 
we are inserting the charged body and the opposite quantities and 
then test their equality by lifting them all out at the same time. 
If the opposite charges are unequal the electroscope will at once 
show a charge. 
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PROPOSITIONS APPLYING TO 
“INVERSE SaUARE” SYSTEMS 

The inverse square law — The field — Unit quantity — Intensity — Force 
between quantities mi and m 2 — Lines of force and tubes of force— Gauss’s 
theorem — If a tube of force starts from a given charge it either continues 
indefinitely, or if it ends it ends on an equal and opposite charge — The 
product intensity X cross-section is constant along a tube of force which 
contains no charge— K a tube of force passes through a charge and q is 
the charge within the tube, the product intensity x cross-section changes 
by 4Tq — The intensity outside a conductor is iTa — Representation of 
intensity by the number of lines of force through unit area perpendicular 
to the lines^ — Number of lines starting from unit quantity — The normal 
component of the intensity at any surface is equal to the number of 
lines of force passing through unit area of the surface — Fluid displace- 
ment tubes used to prove the properties of tubes of force — Spherical 
shell uniformly charged— Intensity outside the shell — Intensity inside 
the shell— Intensity at any point in the axis of a uniformly chargetl 
circular disc— Intensity due to a very long uniformly charged cylinder 
near the middle — Potential — The resolute of the intensity in any 
direction in terms of potential variation — Equipotential surfaces — The 
energy of a system in terms of the charges and potentials — The potential 
due to a uniformly charged sphere at points without and "t^thin its 
surface, 

Tlie inverse square law. In the chapters following this we 
shall show that certain actions at any point in a space containing 
electric charges may be calculated on the supposition that each 
element of charge exerts a direct action at the point proportional 
to the element, and inversely proportional to the square of the 
distance of the point from it. TQie same method of calculation 
holds for magnetic and for gravitative systems. It is to be noted 
that the supposition of direct action according to the inverse 
square law is adopted merely for the purposes* of calculation. 
Experiments show that it gives correct results, but, as we shall 
see, it does not give us any insight into the iml physical actions 
occurring in the system. 

There are certain propositions which are mathematical conse- 
quences of the inverse square law, and it will be convenient to 
prove these before we discuss the experimental verifications. These 
propositions hold good alike for electric, magnetic, and gravitative 
systems. 

We shall prove the propositions on the assumption that we are 
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dealing with an electric s^’stem in which the charges are separated 
by air. Some of the propositions will, however, apply at once to 
magnetic and gravitative systems if we use corresponding units of 
measurement. 

The field. The space in which the action of a system is 
manifested is termed its field. 

Force between quantities and m^. Experiments which 
are described in Chapter V show that a small body charged with 
acts upon a small body charged with and distant d from it with 
a force proportional to whatever be the unit in terms of 

which w’e measure the charges. 

Unit quantity. The inverse square law enables us to fix on 
the following convenient unit : If two small bodies charged with 
equal quantities would act on each other with a force of 1 dyne 
if placed 1 cm. apart in air, each body has the unit charge on it. 

This unit is termed the Electrostatic or E.S. unit. If two 
bodies have charges and in E.S. units and are d cm. apart, 
the inverse square law shows that the force between them is 
degrees. 

Intensity of field. The intensity at a point is the force 
which would act on a small 
carried a unit charge. 

The intensity due to a charge m at a distance d\^m J(P. 

Lines of force and tubes of force. If a line is drawn in the 
field so that the tangent to it at any point is in the direction of the 
intensity at that point, the line is termed a line of force. A bundle 
of lines of force is termed a tube of force. Or we may think of a 
tube of foi;ce as enclosed by the surface obtained by drawing the 
lines of force through every point of a small closed curve. 

We shall now prove a theorem due to Gauss which enables us to 
obtain the intensities in certain cases very simply, and which also 
shows us that lines and tubes of force indicate for us the magnitude 
as well as the direction of the intensity at 
every point in their length. 

Gauss’s theorem. If we take any 
closed surface S, and if N is the resolved part 
of the intensity normal to the surface at the 
element dS^ positive when outw^ards, negative 

when inwards, then J^NdS = 4i7rQi where Q is 

the quantity of charge within the surface S. 
Any charge without the surface makes on 

the whole no contribution to f NdS. 

To prove this let us consider an element 
of charge situated at a point O within a 
closed surface, such as is indicated by S in 
Fig. 28. Let an elementary cone of solid angle dw be drawn from 
O, intercepting an element of area of the surface S. Let this cone 
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be representecl on a larger scale in Fig. 24* in wliii-li AHBK rrpri'" 
sen,ts dS, The intensity at dS may be taken as q/OA^ outwards 
along the axis of the cone, and if 6 is the angle which the axis 

(1 cos 0 

makes with the normal to AHBK, then N = q ^2 » 


NiS 


qdB cos d 

OA® ■ 


But if we draw ALCM, a section of the cone dta, through A 


B 



and perpendicular to the axis, the angle between AHBK and 
ALCM is d, and since dw is so small that BC is practically parallel 
to AO, ALCM = dS cos Q. 


Hence 


NdS = 


f/ALCM 

OA® 


If we now sum up for every element of the surface, the 
contribution of 5 is 

jNdS = f = qjdto = 

since the total solid angle round q is ^ _ 

The normal intensity at any point of S due to any number ot 
elements of charge is equal to the sum of the normal intensities due 
to the separate elements. Hence for the whole charge Q within S 
we shall have to add up all the quantities such as itvq, and so 

/ NdB = -ItcQ. 

Now let q be outside the surface at O, Fig. 25, and let an elemen- 
tary cone da. cut S in dS^ at A, and dS* at B. Let the intensities at A 
and B normal to the surface Ik Nj respectively. Then, as we have 

mst proved, NidSi=g'dw, while at B, N being inwards and negabve, 
1 The tharefore, neutralise each other. 1 his 
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will liold good for every elementary cone drawn from O to cut 
and therefore an element of charge q without S on the whole makes 

no contribution to y' NcZS, and only the charge within S counts. 

We have taken the simple case in which each cone drawn from 
a point inside cuts the surface once, and each cone from the out- 



side cuts it twice, but it is easy to see that the results are true if 
the surface is re-entrant, so that it is cut any odd number of 
times in the first case and any even number of times in the second 
case. 

We shall now apply Gauss'^s theorem to tubes of force. 

If a tube of force starts from a given charge it either 
continues mdefinitely, or if it ends it does so on an equal 
and opposite charge. Let a tube start from a quantity q on 
an element of surface Fig. S6. In describing the tube as starting 
from q we imply that within the intensity is zero. 

Suppose that the tube continues some distance from and 



that it ends at P, as represented in the figure, without reaching 
any other charge. Prolong the tube within S^, make another 
closed end, and to the closed surface thus formed apply Gauss’s 
theorem. . Over the whole of this surface N = 0, for along the 
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.'sides of tlie tube the intensity is parallel to the surface of the 
tube and has no component perpendicular to it, and therefore 

y* NdS = 0. But J NdS = 4 f 7 rr/, since q is the charge within. Then 
4/7^/ = 0 and g = 0. 

Then the supposition that the tube, starting from any real 
charge g, can end at a point in the field where there is no charge, 
is inadmissible. 

Now suppose that the tube begins at S^, Fig. 27, on a charge q^ 
and ends at Sg on a charge 5 ^ 2 - ending we mean that w ithiii 



the intensity is zero. Prolong the tube as dotted within and 
and thus make two ends. A]>ply Gauss's theorem to the closed 

surface thus formed. Then f 'SdS=^ 0 y since N = 0 at every j>oint, 
and 47r(f/i+(/2) = 0* 

Hence <7^ = —72* 

Tlie product intensity x cross-section is constant 
along a tube of force which contains no charge. Let 

Fig. 28, be tw o cross-sections of such a tube, and let be the inten- 
sities at those sections. Let us apply Gauss’s theorem to the closed 



surface formed by the tube l^tween Sj and Sg and by the ends S^Sg. 
N has no value over the sides of the tube since the intensity is along 
the tube. Over the end ^ A- Over the end Sg, NdS = 

— negative as Ig is inwards. Then f NdS = — I^g. 

But since there is no charge within the tube l^tween and 
Sg, y M^=0, and therefore 13^83^=1282. 
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If a tube of force passes through a charge and q is 
the charge within the tube, the product intensity x 
cross-section changes by ^nrq. Let S^S^, Fig. 29, be such a 
tube having charge q within it between and 82 - Applying 



Leg. 29. 


Gauss’s theorem to the tube and its ends S^Sg, it is evident that 

The intensity just outside a conducting surface is 
normal to the surface. Let a, Fig. 30, represent the section of 
a small circular area of a conducting surface charged with cr per 
unit area, and let a be so small that it may be regarded as plane and 
the surface density of its charge as uniform. Let it be circular. Let 
be two points on the axis of a respectively at equal distances 
just outside and just inside the surface and so near that Pg is 
indefinitely small compared with the radius of a. 

Now the intensity at miy point may be regarded as the resultant 
of the intensity due to a, and the intensity due to the rest of the 

surface and to other bodies in the 
system which we may denote collec- 
tively by S. At P 2 the intensity is 
zero, as it is a point within a con- 
ductor, so that the intensity there 
due to S is equal and opposite to 
that due to a. From symmetry, 
that due to a is nonnal. So also 
must that due to S be normal. At 
Pi the intensity due to S is the same 
as at since the distance between 
the points is negligible compared 
with the distance of the nearest parts 
of S. The intensity at P^ due to a 
is equal and opposite to its value at Pg and is therefore equal to 
and in the same direction as the intensity due to S, and both are 
normal to the surface. 

The intensity just outside a conductor is 4^, where a- 
is the charge per unit area or the surface density. For 
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suppose that the tube in Fig. 29 starts from unit area on a con- 
ducting surface at q. Then the charge at q is rr. Let the tube 
be prolonged within the conductor and be made to end at S^. 
Then Ig = 0, since there is no field within the conductor. Then 
= 4770". If is close to the surface, by the last proposition 
it is parallel to the surface, and also has unit area, and therefore 
= 4770". 

Representation of intensity by tbe number of lines of 
force througb unit area perpendicular to the lines. Along 
a tube of force intensity x cross-section is everywhere constant if 
there is no charge within the tube. Draw a cross-section where 
the intensity is and imagine that through each unit area at S^, 1 ^ 
lines of force pass along the tube. There will be in all lines 
in the tube. Let 83 be a section further on where the intensity is 
Ig. All the lines pass through So, and the number through 

unit area of it will be or will be tK][iial to the 

intensity at S^. Hence if we draw lines of force from any surface at 
the rate of I lines per unit area (the area being perpendicular to the 
intensity I), the number passing through unit area at any point in 
their coui^e(the area being perpendicular to the lines) will be equal 
to the intensity at that area. 

If the area of the surface from which we draw the lines is S, 


the total number through it, f IdS, is termed the flux of force 

through S. The magnitude of the intensity, as well as its direc- 
tion, is therefore indicated by the lines of force when drawn on 
this scale. Where they are closer together the field is stronger ; 
wLere they open out the field is weaker. 

Number of lines of force starting from unit quantity. 
If a charge 5 ^ is at a point, the intensity over the surface of a sphere 
radius r drawn with the point as centre is We must then allow 


< 2 / 7 -^ lines per unit area, or 4x^2-^ = ^tirq in all. That is, from 

quantity y, 4xy lines start, and from unit quantity 4x lines 
start. 

If a tube of force contains a charge q at any point the flux of 
force, as we have seen, changes by 4xg, that is, the charge q adds 
its lines to those already going along the tube. 

The normal component of the intensity N at any sur- 
face is equal to the number of lines of force passing 
through unit area of the surface. Let AB, Fig. 31, repre- 
sent an element a of the surface, and let I, the intensity, make 
an angle Q with the normal to AB. Let AC represent the projec- 
tion of AB perpendicular to I. Then AC = acos0. The number 
of lines through AC = la cos 0=1 cos 0a. = Na. But the same 
number of lines pa^ ibrough AC and AB. Henc^ the numl^ 
througb unit area of AB is N. 
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The total number of Lines of force through a surface 
is equal to the sum of the numbers proceeding from each 
element of charge considered separately. For if q is one 
element the number which it sends through an area a at distance r 

is where 6 is the angle between the normal to a and r. 

The total number sent by all the elements is 



But = sum of components of intensities along the normal 

= N, which proves the proposition. 

We can now state Gauss's theorem thus : The total flux offeree 




through a closed surface is equal to 4x X chaige withm^ or is eq 7 tal 
to the number of lines of foi'ce sent 07it from that charge. 

Fluid displacement tubes used to prove the properties 
of tubes of force. The properties of tubes of force may be 
deduced from the properties of tubes of displacement” in an 
incompressible fluid, and as these tubes of displacement form a 
vduable symbolic representation of the tubes of force in magnetic 
—and to some extent in electric— systems, we shall here add this 
mode of proof. 

Imagine space to be filled with an incompressible fluid with 
^^sourc^” at various points at which fresh fluid can be introduced, 
and sinks at other points at which fluid can be withdrawn. 
If a small volume v of fluid be introduced at any point 0, then to 
rn^e room for it an equal volume v must be pushed out through 
every sirface surrounding O. Draw a sphere round O, Fig. 32 
^thraAus OA = r, and let the fluid originally lying in its surface 
te push^ outto the concentric spherical surface with radius 
UB-r -hd. The volume which has passed through the inner 
snr&ce is equal to that contained between the tivo surfaces. Since 
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V is small, cl also is small, and the volume between the surfaces is 
Hence 


That is, the displacement of any particle varies inversely as the 
square of its distance from the source. 

Now imagine an electrical system in which a charge q is put 
at O. The intensity will be numerically equal to the fluid dis- 
placement if we make q = If the point 0 is a sink instead 

of a source, and if volume v of fluid is removed, the displacement 
is reversed and is equal to the intensity due to a quantity of nega- 

tive electricity — gr = — — placed at the sink. 

Evidently if the quantities of fluid introduced or removed at 
the various points of a system are exceedingly small, we may com- 
pound the displacements due to each separately, according to the 
vector law, in order to obtain the resultant displacement. We 
may, therefore, imagine a fluid system corresponding to any 
extended gravitative, magnetic, or electric system, the matter in a 
gravitative system being replaced by a series of sinks, while North- 
seeking magnetism and positive electricity are replaced by sources, 
and South-seeking magnetism and negative electricity are replaced 
by sinks. The quantities of fluid introduced or withdrawn are 
proportional to the quantities of matter, magnetism, or electricity 
which they represent. Lines and tubes of flow in the fluid system 
will then follow the same coarse as lines and tubes of force in the 
corresponding force systems. Drawing a displacement tube in the 
fluid system, since no fluid passes out through its walls, equal 
quantities must pass across every section in any part of the tube not 
containing sources or sinks. If, then, dj dg be the displacements 
at two sections Sg, d^S^ = dgSg, or displacement X cross-section 
is constant. Replacing displacements by the corresponding and 
proportional intensities, we obtain for a tube of force the 
corresponding property that intensity X cross-section is constant. 

We may also prove easily the other properties of tubes of force, 
but these we leave to the reader. 

We shall now find the value of the intensity in some simple 
cases. 

Spherical shell uniformly charged. Intensity out- 
side the shell. Let S be a sphere, Fig. 33, over which a 
charge Q is uniformly spread. Let be a concentric sphere 
outside S and of radius The intensity over is, from' the 
symmetry of the system, everywhere perpendicular to and 
everywhere of the same magnitude. Let it be equal to I. Then 
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Q 


by Gauss’s theorem 47rrj^I = 47rQ or I — ^29 same as 

if Q were all concentrated at the centre. 

It is obvious that for a gravitating sphere arranged in con- 
centric shells, each of uniform density, the same result holds, and 

the attractive intensity at a point 
outside the sphere is the same as if 
the whole mass were collected at the 
centre. 

Intensity inside the shell. 

Now draw a concentric sphere Sg of 
radius inside the shell S. The 
intensity I over Sg is from symmetry 
everywhere normal to Sg and every- 
where the same in magnitude. Then 
47j-r^2l = 47r X 0 = 0, since there is no 
charge within Sg. Hence 1 = 0 every- 

where within S^. 

Fig. a3. It is obvious that if S is the sur- 

face of a gravitating sphere arranged 
in concentric shells, each of uniform density, the shells outside 
Sg produce no intensity at Sg, while the shells within act as if all 
collected at the centre. 

Intensity at any point in the axis of a uniformly 
charged circular disc. Let AB, Fig. 34, be a diameter of the 
disc, and CP its axis. The intensity at P wull, from symmetry, be 
along CP. Let the charge per unit area of the disc be cr. This is 


/ 


I 

\ 

\ 
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termed the surface density of charge. To find the contribution 
of any element to the intensity we need only consider the resolved 
part along CP. Take an element of surface dS with section 
EF and let FPC=fi. The intensity due to it along CP is 
cos 0 

pjpg ^ -out it we draw a cone with P as vertex and dS 


as 
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base, 6 is the angle between fZS and the cross-section perpendicular 

to PF. The solid angle of the cone is therefore rZfi) = — " 

^ IT- 

Hence <iS contributes crdw. 

The whole disc then gives intensity cr X solid angle subtended 
by the disc. If we draw a sphere radius PA the area of this 
sphere cut off by AB is Stt.PA.CG, where PG is the radius through 
C, and the solid angle which it subtends at P is ^ttPAUG/PA- 
= 27rPA(PA-PC)/PA2 = ^x(l-cos a), where a- APC. 

The intensity at P is therefore 27 rcr(l — cos a). If the radius 
of the disc is very large compared with PC, a is very nearly 90°, 
and the intensity is very nearly Stto'. 

Whatever the form of the disc may be, so long as it is plane 
the intensity will still be ^ttct if the radius to the nearest point of 
the edge makes an angle with PC indistinguishable from 90"". 
For the whole of the area outside that distance subtends a 
vanishing solid angle at P. 

Intensity due to a very long uniformly charged 
cylinder near the middle. In the plane perpendicular to the 
axis of the cylinder and bisecting it the intensity is evidently 
radial. It will be radial, too, at a distance from this plane small 
compared with the distance from either end, if the distance from 
the axis is also small compared with the distance from the ends. 
For if EE', Fig. 35, are the ends, and C is the central point, take a 

j: 

E F CD E' 

Fig. 35. 

point P, not quite in the plane through C. Draw PD perpen- 
dicular to the axis and make DF=DE'. The intensity due to 
FE' is evidently radial. That due to EF is in comparison negligible, 
since EF is by supposition not large, and it is very distant from 
P as compared with the part of the cylinder immediately under P. 
Hence the intensity at P is radial. Further, if the position of P 
changes by a small amount parallel to the axis the intensity is 
only changed by a removal of a small length from one end of the 
cylinder to the other with negligible effect. Draw a cylinder 
radius r and length PQ = 1, Fig. 36, co-axial with the charged 
cylinder, and apply Gauss’s theorem to the surface thus formed. 
The intensity I, as we have just seen, is normal over the circular 
surface and everywhere the same, and it has no normal component 
over the flat ends of the cylinder PQ. The quantity of charge 
within is where a is the radius of the charged surface. 

Then ^^fZS = = 47r X ^irdcx 

l = 4i'jracr]r. 


and 
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If e is the charge per unit length = 9.7r(iar 
l=:2elr. 

If P is inside the charged surface, the cylinder drawn through 
it now contains no charge, and we see at once that 1 = 0. 

Potential. The description of inverse square systems is very 
much assisted by the use of a quantity termed the potential, which 
\ve shall define as follows : 

The potential at a point. If q is an element of charge 
and ?* is its distance from the point, the sum of all the terms y/r, 

P. 


Fig. 36. 

where each element of charge in the system is divided by its 
distance from the point, is termed the potential at the point. 
The potential is usually denoted by V. We have then V = Sg / 7 \ 
We shall show that the potential at a point is equal to the 
work done in bringing a small body charged with unit quantity 
frona an infinite distance or from outside the field up to the point 
against the forces due to the system. 

Let an element of charge g be at the point O, Fig. 37, and 
let the small body with unit charge be moved from a point A by 



SSr B be a point very near to A and let 
-BM be perpendicular to OA. The work done in moving the 

unit from A to B is ^ . AM, since AM is the distance moved 


in the direction of the force. But since AB is 
put AM=OA-OB and OA2=OA . OB. 


very small, we may 


The work done is therefore q — *51 = q{— 

^ OA . OB ' VOB OAV 


and 
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Similarly the work clone along BC =^q 

” ” ” '^5(od~oc)’ 
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and so on. 

When we add up, evidently all the terms but the first and 
last occur twice and with opposite signs, and the total work done 
/ 1 _ 1 \ 

^VOP OA/ 


The work done from A to P.is, therefore, the same, whatever 
the path from A to P. 

If A is at* an infinite distance the work done to P is y/OP. 
That is, it is equal to the potential at P due to Q. 

The work done from A to P is equal to the diflPerence of the 
potentials due to at P and A. 

In any extended system we may divide the charges into elements 
so small that each may be regarded as at a definite point. The 
intensity at any point in the field is the resultant of the intensities 
due to the separate elements, and the resolute of the intensity in 
any direction is the algebraic sum of the resolutes of all the separate 
intensities in that direction. The work done in moving unit 
quantity along any path is, therefore, the sum of the works done 
against the forces due to the separate elements. 

Hence the work done in moving the unit from an infinite 


distance to the point P in the field is 2^^, or is equal to the poten- 
tial at the point. The work done in moving from P to Q is evidently 
equal to the difference of potentials at Q and P. 

The resolute of the intensity in any direction in 
terms of potential variation. Let PQ, Fig. 38, be a given direc- 
tion, and let X be the resolute of the intensitv in that direction. 


P Q 


— 

riG. 38. 


Let V|Vq denote the potentials at P and Q, two neighbour- 
ing points. *The work done against X in going from P to Q 
is — X.PQ, since we have supposed X to act from P to Q. Then 
Vo-Vp=-X.PQ 


or 


Vo-Vp 

PQ ■ 


If we denote PQ by dx, then in the limit 

X=-^. 

ax 
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Equipotential surfaces. We have seen that we may 
assicrn to each point in a field a definite number expressing its 
potential. Let us suppose a surface^ drawn through all points 
havino- the same number indicating their potential, ^^cli a surface 
is termed an equipotential surface or a level surface. Since it is 
all at one potential, no work is done in moving unit quantity in a 
path lying on the surface. The intensity must, therefore, be 
norraaf to'^the surface. In other words, it cuts the lines of force 
everywhere at right angles. If we draw a series of equipotential 
surfaces with unit difference of potential hetweeii successive menibeis 
of the series, their distances apart show the magnitude of the 
intensity everywhere. Eor if I is the intensity at any point ou 
one surface and d the distance of the point from the next sur- 
face, Id is the work done on the unit in going from one surface 
to the next. But this is by supposition unit work, then Id == 1 
or I = 1 jd. 

The energy of a system in terms of the charges and 
potentials. If there is a charge at a point A, the work done 
in bringing up unit charge to a point B against the force due to 
9i instead of unit charge we bring up charge the 

work done is 

Let us suppose that we have a system consisting of elementary 
charges A, at B, at C, and so on, and let us put AB = 

AC == rj 3 , BC = rgg, and so on. Imagine that initially only is 
in position, and that all the other charges are at infinite distances 
away and apart from each other. Bring q^ up to B. The work 

done is-2l22^ Now bring up to C and the work done is 
^12 

'^13 ^*23 

Continue this process till the system is built up, and evidently we 
shall have the product of each pair of charges divided by their 
distance apart occurring once and once only. The total work done, 

or the potential energy of the system, is therefore where we 

sum for all pairs of elementary charges. 

Now suppose that all the charges are in position except which 
is at an infinite distance. The work done in brinsrin^^ ( 7 , into 
position IS 

MjSa -f- ^1^3 

^*12 ^13 


12 ' 13 



= ?iVx 

where Vj is the potential at A due to the rest of the system. 
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Next suppose that all the charges are in position except 
which is at an infinite distance. The work done in bringing 
into position is 

Ml+2^ + 

^'12 ^*23 





where Vg is the potential at B due to the rest of the system. 

Proceeding thus with each element in turn, the total work is 
+ ^ 2^2 + +&C. = 25 fV. But in the work thus done each 

product such as occurs twice, and twice only, once when 

^mn 

is brought up, and once when q^ is brought up, and therefore the 
total work done is tw'ice the potential energy of the system. We 
have therefore 

Potential energy of the system = 

where each element of charge is multiplied by its potential. 

AVe may illustrate these results by considering 
The potential due to a uniformly charged sphere at 
points without and within its surface. Let a charge Q be 
distributed uniformly over a sphere radius OA = Fig. 39. We 



have shown (p. 39) that the intensity due to the charge at any 
outside point B is the same as if the charge were concentrated at 0. 
Hence the work done in bringing up unit charge from an infinite 
distance to B is the same as if Q were concentrated at 0 and 

Vb = where r =0B. AVithin the sphere, as we have shown, 

the intensity is everywhere zero, so that the potential is constant, 
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since no work is done in carrying the unit from point to point. 
It is, therefore, the same as the value at O. As all the charge 
is at the same distance from O, 


Vo = ^ = 

r OA 



The s^me result is obtained by putting the potential of the sphere 
equal to the value at A, which is obtained by supposing B to move 
u]> to A, whence 



The energy of the charge, since it is all at the same potential, is 





CHAPTER IV 

THE FIELD CONSIDERED 

THE INDUCTION OR ELECT!^ 

PRODUCED IN IT ^ 



The two kinds of charge always present and facing each 5^erg^lllctric 
action in the medium — Electric strain — ISTo strain in 4olfduCit©i£|^when 
the charges are at rest — Direction of electric sti*la^ — T|[^eleilS[^ strain 
just outside a conductor is normal to the sui^^ outlie (^idiictor — 
Magnitude of electric strain — Y ariation of eleiS^c w^^Sistance 

from the charged bodies : The inverse square and tubes of 

strain — Unit tube — Kesults deduced from thf^^erse^squjbse^w — The 
transference of tubes of strain from one cba^ to anot^^vhen the 
charged bodies move — Molecular hypothesisp^felectric stj^^- 


The two kinds of charge always presettfc^Tand facing 
each other. Experiments of the kind describl^T^ Chapter II 
show that the two kinds of electrification are. S^^ays produced 
together in equal quantities, that they accompany each other 
while they continue in existence, and that on ceasing to exist 
they disappear in equal quantities. Sometimes, in experimenting, we 
devote all our attention to a charge of one kind alone and speak as 
if it existed independently ; but it is of the greatest importance to 
remember that the opposite or complementary charge is really in 
existence, perhaps on the neighbouring surface of a non-conductor 
used to develop the electrification which we are studying, or 
perhaps on the conducting table, floor, or walls of the room, 
so that not only is it in existence, but is in the presence of the 
inducing charge. If we have a charge in one room we cannot 
have the complementary charge in another. If we attempt thus to 
separate the two kinds each will at once induce its own opposite 
on the inner surface of the surrounding conducting walls. Again, 
when we put a charged conductor “to earth’’ we sometimes speak 
of the disappearance of the charge as if it merely spread away to 
the infinite conducting earth. But in fact we are making a con- 
ducting bridge by means of which the charge and its opposite 
may come together and neutralise each other. The two kinds of 
charge, then, are always present together in the electric^field, each, 
as it were, inducing the other. As Faraday* put it, “Bodies 


* Uxp, Res, vol. i. § 1178. 
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cannot be charged absolutely,’' Le. with one kind of electrification 
alone in existence, “but only relatively” to other bodies some- 
where in their presence which take up the opposite charge “ and 
by a principle which is the same with that of mdnction. All 
charge is sustained by induction.” 

We may arrange our experimental knowledge of induction 
more clearly by the aid of a hypothesis, originally due to Faraday 
and subsequently developed and extended by Maxwell. We shall 
here give a general account of this hypothesis, filling in the 
details as they become necessary for the explanation of the various 
points in the theory of electric action. 

Electric action in the medium. Let us suppose that a 
charged insulated body is placed within a hollow conductor. We 
may think, for instance, of a charged brass sphere hanging by a silk 
thimd in the middle of a room. Then there will be an opposite • 
charge on the walls. In describing the two opposing surfaces as 
electrified the most important experimental fact which we connote 
is that the two surfaces are being pulled each towards the other. 
This action was formerly supposed to be direct, each little bit of 
wall surface, for instance, pulling at each bit of brass surface at a 
distance, the intervening matter playing no part in the action and 
being unaffected by the existence of the two electrified surfaces 
between which it lay. But Faraday succeeded in showing that 
the action varies with the nature of the intervening insulator, 
and we may describe the variation by saying that the pull on the 
electrified surfaces with given charges is greater with some 
insulators than with others. This fact is entirely unexplained, 
unless we adopt the view taken by Faraday that the insulator 
plays an essential part in the action. He supposed that it is 
altered in some way during the process of electrification, so that it 
exerts pulls on the conducting surfaces with which it is in contact. 
In fact, he regarded electrical actions as similar to the drawing 
towards each other of two masses connected by a stretched india- 
lubber cord. In the case of a cord the pulls on the masses depend 
on the natui’e, quality, and strain of the cord, and can be expressed 
in terms of the strain. The energy which appears in the motion 
ot the masses is regarded as having been previously stored up as 
strain energy in the cord during its stretching. So the electrical 
pulls am supposed to be accompanied by a condition in the in- 
sulating medium analogous to strain and to be expressible in terms 
ot this condition, which we may call electrical sto'ain. The elec- 
trical energy is supposed to be stored in the medium during the 
electrification and to pass out of it again on the motion of the 
chai'ged b^ies towards each other or on the neutralisation of their 
charges. The electnfication of a conducting surface may therefore 
be regarded as a suifac^ manifestation of an alteration in the state 
ot the contiguous insulator, somewhat as the pressure on the ram 
of a hydraulic press may be regarded as a surface manifestation of 
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the compressed state of the water whicli connects it with the plunger. 
When Faraday first gave this account of electrical action it was 
only supported by the variation of the effect of a given charge 
with variation of the medium, and no independent evidence of the 
state of electrical strain was in existence. But it has been dis- 
covered that some insulating media when between chai'ged surfaces 
are affected in regard to the transmission of light. Lhiless we 
make the further and very far-fetched hypothesis that the light 
itself is acted on at a distance by the charged surfaces, Faraday’s 
supposition becomes for these media a proved fact. We have also 
good evidence of electrical strain in the electro-magnetic waves dis- 
covered by Flertz and used now in wireless telegraphy. We know 
only one way of explaining the phenomena discovered by Hertz, 
viz. by the supposition that the disturbances are waves travelling 
through the air with a definite velocity. This implies the existence 
of both electric and magnetic energy in the air. The electric energy 
implies the existence of that which we have called electric strain. 
It is also called electric polarisation, electric displacement 
(Maxwell) and electric induction (Faraday). 

No strain within conductors when the charges are at 
rest. When the charges and the charged bodies in a system are 
at rest this condition of electric strain is confined to the air or 
other insulator between the charged surfaces and does not occur 
within the substance of the conductors. This is evident if we 
consider the experiments already described with closed conductors. 
These show that a hollow closed conductor may be regarded as 
entirely screening the space within from the space without. No 
electrification is induced on bodies within by external charges ; no 
mutual pull is exerted on an electrified surface inside by an 
electrified surface outside. Interpreting these facts by Faraday’s 
hypothesis, we must suppose that the substance of the conductor 
is not itself in a state of electric sti'ain. If it can acquire that 
condition it rapidly loses it, being incapable of permanently 
storing electric energy. The electric strain which exists in the 
insulator and which is manifested by a pull on the charged surface 
of a conductor ceases at that surface. The pull outwards on the 
conductor, of course, strains it, and corresponding to this strain 
there is a stress between the external layer and the layer beneath 
it which neutralises the outward electrical pull. But the strain in 
the conductor is an ordinary elastic strain, not an “ electric strain,” 
a change of shape of a visible kind which can be calculated 
from the elastic properties of the conductor, though it is too small 
to be seen and there are no recognised electric phenomena con- 
nected with it. The nature of the electric strain in the insulating 
medium is at present unknown, though we may make guesses as to 
its nature, and we only term it strain ” from analogy, since there 
are forces accompanying it somewhat resembling those accompany- 
ing elastic strain. Taking this view of the nature and function of 

D 
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tlie insulator, it is usual to call it the Dklectr’w. The i-egion roimil 
a system in which electric strain is manifested is termed the Field 

of the system. 

Even though at present we can give no complete explanation 
of electric stram, we can still compare the magnitude of the strain 
at different points of the field by means of some chosen effect due 
to itj and we may also assign dii'ection to it. lor instance, the 
mao-nitude may be taken as proportional to the force on a very 
small charged body, the direction coinciding with that of the force 
exerted. Or some other effect may be taken, such as the charge 
which gathers on either side of a proof plane when held perpen- 
diculariy to the direction of the force. 

Similarly, without attempting to explain the nature of a beam 
of light when traversing a transparent medium, we may assign 
direction to it at any point — say that of the normal to a surface 
held in the position of maximum illumination — and we may com- 
pare the magnitude at different points by the illumination of an 
interposed surface. 

The direction of electric strain. Let ns suppose that 
a small insulated conducting sphere is placed at any point in the 
field. Then one hemisphere will be positively, the other nega- 
tively electrified. This we know from direct experiment. There 
will be one diameter about which each charge is symmetrically 
arranged if the sphere is sufficiently small, its ends being at tlie 
two points of maximum electrification. We may define the direction 
of electric strain as that of the diameter so drawn, and we shall 
consider it as drawn from the negative towards the positive 
electrification. 

But we shall have similar symmetrical electrification at the two 
ends of any small conductor itself symmetrical about an axis and 
an equatorial plane, when the axis is placed 
parallel to the direction of strain as above 
defined. For instance, if two proof planes 
be held together in the position shown in 
Fig. 40, the arrow-head denoting the direc- 
tion of strain, the one is entirely positively, 
the other entirely negatively electrified, and 
on separating the two while in this position 
the charges may be shown to be equal and 
opposite by the electroscope. Further' the charge on each plan e is a 
maximum when so held. For on holding the planes at some other 
angle strain, and then separating and testing the charges, 

these will be found appreciably less than when held as in Fig. 40. 
n hen the planes are as in Fig. 41 the electrification is as indi- 
cted, and on separating and testing the planes they are found to 
be unelectrified. From this effect of induction, combined with the 
tendency of a positively electrified body to move with, and a nega- 
tively electrified body to move against, the strain, we may obtain a 
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very easy mode of indicating the direction of electric strain. 
Suspending a small elongated conductor, say a piece of a match, a 
straight cotton fibre, or a short piece of wire, by a cocoon fibre 
passing as nearly rs possible through its centre of gravity, the two 
ends will be oppositely electrified unless the con- 
ductor is at right angles to the direction of strain. 

When so electrified the ends will be acted on by 
forces constituting a couple, which will set the con- 
ductor W'ith its axis along the direction of strain as 
a position of stable equilibrium. The position at 
right angles is evidently unstable. Such a conductor 
may be termed an “ electric pointer.’’ 

Finally, we may indicate the direction of strain 
by the direction of the force on a very small posi- 
tively charged body, say a pith ball hung by a silk 
fibre. Its charge should be so small that surround- 
ing charges are not sensibly affected by its presence. 

Direct experiments in the field round a charged 
globe or round the knob of a charged Leyden jar 
show that the three methods — (1) by two proof planes, (2) by an 
electric pointer, (3) by a charged pith ball — give the same direction 
for the strain. 

We may use any of these tests for the direction to prove that 
The electric strain just outside a conductor is normal 
to the surface of the conductor. Perhaps the simplest 
proof of this is attained by suspending a small electric pointer from 
the end of a thin ebonite or shellac rod and bringing it near the sur- 
face of an insulated conductor, when it will always take the direction 
of the normal. A very striking verification is obtained by fixing 
the pointer at some little distance from the conductor and then 
introducing another conductor, say the hand, into the field and 
gradually bringing it up to the pointer. When the second con- 
ductor is brought quite close to the pointer it will be normal to 
this second surface. If pith balls be fixed by short silk fibres to 
the sides of a conductor, when the conductor receives a charge they 
will all hang in positions agreeing with the supposition that the 
strain is normal to the surface. Or if two proof planes be used, they 
give the maximum charge on separation after being held parallel to 
the surface and close to it, and no charge when they have been held 
perpendicular to the surface. This last method enables us also to 
show that the direction of the strain is J^rom a positively electrified 
surface and towards one negatively electrified. The law thus proved 
may be regarded as a case of the more general law that positive 
electrification tends to move in the direction of strain and negative 
electrification against it. Had the strain a component parallel to 
the surface of the conductor, the electrification would move either 
with or against that component. Such motion of the charge does 
actually occur while a body is receiving its electrification. The 
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strain is not then altogether normal to the surface, and the electrifi- 
cation moves about until a distribution is attained such that the 
strain is normal to the surface. Then there is equilibrium, for, 
the conductor being surrounded by an insulator, the electiification 
can move no further. In the case of a conducting circuit carrying 
a current produced, we may suppose, by a voltaic cell, ec|uilibiiuin 
does not exist, and the strain has a component along the surftrce 
of the wire from the copper terminal towards the zinc terminal, 
and therefore either positive electrification moves with it or negative 
electrification moves against it, this motion of electrification being 
one of the chief features of the current. While the motion goes on 
there is also strain m the condncior itself, but such strain can only 
be maintained by perpetual renewal, the energy for the renewal 
being supplied by the cell. 

The magnitude of electric strain just outside a con- 
ductor. Usually we are practically concerned with the magnitude 
of the strain only where it ceases at the surface of a conductor. 
We shall take the amount of charge gathering per unit area on 
the conductor as the measure of the strain there. For instance, if 
on a given conductor there is at one time twice the charge per 
unit area that there is at another time, the strain just outside the 
conductor in the former case is twice as much as in the latter.* 

Definition of surface density. The charge per unit 
area on a conducting surface is termed the surface density. The 
surface density, then, may be taken as measuring the strain in the 
insulator just outside the conductor. If we wish to measure the 
strain at a point not close to a conducting surface we may bring a 
small conductor there and note the charge gathering per unit area 
on one side or the other. But in general the introduction of a 
conductor into a system alters the strain in the part of the field 
immediately around it, so that the charge per unit area does not 
ill general measure the original strain, though it is probably pro- 
portionate to it. But there is one case in which the introduction 
of a conductor does not appreciably affect the strain in its neigh- 
bourhood, viz. when the conductor is a small exceedingly thin 
conducting plane held perpendicular to the direction of strain, and 
this case may be more or less nearly approached in practice by the 
proof plane. By using a pair of exceedingly thin equal proof 
planes of known area we may measure, at least in imagination, the 
strain at a point by holding the planes in contact at the point and 
normal to the strain, then separating them and measuring the 
charge of either. The strain equals the charge per unit area. We 
shall therefore take as a definition of the magnitude of strain the 
following : 

Measurement of strain at any point. We measure the 


♦ In taking this definition, it may be noted that the analogy with elastic 
strain fails, for el^tic strain has zero dimensions, while electric strain has 
dimensions charge /length 2. 
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electric strain at any point in a medium by the charge per unit area 
gathering on a conducting surface which is introduced so as to 
pass through the point, but which does not alter the strain in the 
region immediately outside itself. 

We shall usually denote the strain by D. The quantity which 
is here termed electric strain is, as 
Maxwell termed ‘^‘electric displace- 
ment.*” We have thought the 
former term preferable as having no 
meaning beyond that which we put 
into it. The latter term almost 
irresistibly carries with it the idea 
that electric strain is a displacement 
of something in the direction of in- 
duction, an idea which may prove a 
hindrance rather than a help. 

The variation of electric 
strain with distance from the 
charged surfaces or bodies. 

The inverse square law. If a 
conducting sphere A, Fig. 42, with a 
charge + Q is hung by an insulating 
thread within a hollow spherical cavity in a conductor B, the two 
spherical surfaces being concentric, — Q will be induced on the 
inner surface of B, If the insulating medium is homogeneous, then 
from symmetry each charge is spread uniformly so that if A and B 
are the radii and cta ctb the charges per unit area or surface densities, 


already stated, that which 
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Then the strain in the medium just outside each surface isfi'ovi 
the centre and inversely as the square of the distance from the 
centre. If we suppose the radius of the outer surface reduced till it 
passes through a point close to P distant r from the centre, the 

strain at P is now^ measured by But there is no reason to 

suppose that the approach of the conductor towards the point 
has altered the strain in the region between the sphere through P 
and the inner fixed sphere, for the strain just outside A still remains 

the same, viz. t - ^ , and it is difficult to imagine this constancy 

existing with a variation occurring in the medium a little way off. 

We may therefore consider that the strain at P is always 

so long as r is intermediate between a and &. 

This is exactly the value for the strain which we should obtain 
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bv calculating it on the supposition that it is due to the direct 
Stion of the°charged surfaces, each little bit of charge 9 acting 
dh-ectlv at its distance d without regard to the nature, conducting 
or insilating, of the intervening matter, and producing strain 

- 2 -, always from or towards itself according as it is positive or 

neeative, all the strains due to the various elements being 
pounded as vectors. For with this law of action, as we proved 
m Chapter III, the charge on B will have on the whole no effect 
on a point within its surface, while the charge on A will h^ve 

the same effect as if collected at its centre, giving therefore 


as the resultant. Within A and without B there is no strain, a 
result again agreeing with that obtained on the supposition of 
direct action. For within A the point is within both spherical 
surfaces, and neither will on the whole have any effect. Without 
B each charge will have the same effect as if collected at the centre 
of the sphere on which it lies. Being equal and opposite, the 
two charges will evidently produce equal and opposite strains 
neutralising each other. These results suggest the general law that 
The strain at any point of any electrical system with u hoviO” 
geneous hisulator may hecalculated by supposing that it is the resultant 
of the strains due to separate elements of the charge^ each acting 
according to the laze charge '^^iridistanceY’i these elenicniary stvaiins 
being compounded according to the vector laze* 

Assuming this, we may pass to the general case in which wc 
have any assigned arrangement of conducting electrified bodies of 
known shape possessing known charges, and separated by a homo- 
geneous insulator. Whatever the distribution, we know (1) that 
there is no strain within the conductors, and ( 2 ) that the strain 
just outside each surface is at every point perpendicular to the 
surface. Assuming that the strain is everywhere, both in the 
conductors and in the medium, the same as if each element acted 
separately according to the inverse square law, it is possible to find a 
general mathematical expression for a distribution which will 
satisfy the conditions stated above, and it may be shown that 
there is in each case only one possible distribution. The mathe- 
matical expression can be interpreted numerically only in a few 
cases. Among these cases are an ellipsoid with a given charge, 
a sphere acted on inductively by a charged point, and two charged 
spheres in contact. In some, cases the results of calculation have 
been verified by experiment, and we may therefore consider that 
the employment of the inverse square law is justified.* 


* A.proof of the inverse square law is frequently given which depends only on 
the fact that there is no strain within a closed charged conducting sphere, 
it is usually assigned to Cavendish, but it appears to have been given first by 
Priestley in Ms Electricity,” 1st ed. 1767, p. 732. Objections to this proof will be 
foaod in the Meport oj the British Association^ 1886, p. 523. 
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Lines and tubes of strain. A line, straight or curved, 
drawn in the electric field so that at every point of its course the 
tangent to it coincides in direction with the strain at the point is 
termed a line of sti'ain. We may suppose such a line traced out by 
an “ electric pointer moved alwa 3 ’s in the direction of its length, 
and with its positive end forward. Imagining the lines drawn 
closely together and in all parts of the field, they map out the field 
for us in regard to the direction of strain. There is no method 
like that of the use of iron filings in magnetism which will show 
the whole course of the lines, though sawdust scattered on a thin 
ebonite plate gives some indication of the electric field. We may, 
however, have a number of pointers in the field to show the 
direction at different points. It is interesting to study in this way 
the field due to the knobs of two or more charged Leyden jars. 
We may show, for instance, that the field due to two similar jars 
charged equally and oppositely from the terminals of an influence 
machine resemUes the magnetic field of a bar magnet. 

A bundle of lines of strain forms a tithe of sti'cim. 

Results deduced from the inverse square law. We may 
at once apply to electric strain the results proved in Chapter III for 
systems in which the inverse square law holds. It is important to 
notice that the quantity which we have there called intensity 
must be divided by 47r to give what we here call strain, for the 
intensity just outside a conductor is while the strain is cr. 

We have 

The product strain x cross-section is constant for every 
cross-section of a given tube. Calling strain x cross-section 
the total strain at the section, we may say that the total 
strain is the same throughout the tube. 

Unit tube. If a tube starts from +1 of electrification it is 
termed a unit tube. If the area on which that 4* 1 is spread is a, 
and the surface density is a*, then cra = l. But if D be the strain 

just outside the surface, D = (x=~. Then just outside the surface 

Da = l, and this product is constant along the tube. The total 
strain in a unit tube is, therefore, equal to unity. 

A tube starting from a given quantity of positive electri- 
fication either continues indefinitely or ends on an equal 
quantity of negative electrification. 

For example, each unit begins on + 1 and ends on — 1 . Then 
the statement in Chapter II, p. £5, that equal quantities of the two 
electrifications always induce each other is true not only of the 
whole charge, but also of the separate elements. We may connect 
each element of the one with an equal element of the other by a 
tube of strain. 

Applying Gauss’s theorem to any closed surface and remembering 
that we have to divide intensity by 47r to give strain, 
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The total normal strain over any closed surface drawn in 
the medium is equal to the total quantity of the electrifica* 
tion withiin 

The total quantity is, of course, the algebraic sum of the positive 
and negative electrifications. 

If the surface is unclosed we still 
have a useful expression for the total 
normal strain over it. 

If Eig. 43 represents a unit tube 
with cross-section a and strain D, 
I>a = l. Let S be a cross-section making any angle Q with a. 
Then S = a/cos(9. If Dn be the component of strain normal to 

S, Dx = D cos 0. Then DnS = D cos 0 x = Da = 1 . Or the 


Fig. 43. 


cos 6 


total normal strain over any section of a unit tube is unity. 

Now suppose that we have any surface through which n unit 
tubes pass. The total normal strain over their ends cut off by the 
surface will be n. Or 

The total normal strain over any surface is ecpial to the 
number of unit tubes passing through the surface. 

The transference of tubes of strain from one 
charge to another when the charged bodies move. 
We have seen that it follows from the inverse square law that 
in an electric system occupying a finite region each element of 
positive charge is comiected with an equal element of negative 
charge by a tube of strain. But if the charged bodies move, the 
pairs of elements connected may change and we can see in a 
general way how this may occur. As an illustration let us take 
the case of a charged body originally near a conducting table, 
Fig. 44, with nearly all its tubes going down to the surface. 



Suppose that then an insulated conductor B, Fig. 45, is broujjht 
tetvveen A and the table. If B were an insulator the tubes would pass 
through It. But the parts of the tubes within B will disappear, 
since a conductor cannot maintain any electric strain ; and we have 
tfaean-angement more or less like that in Fig. 45, where most of the 
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positive elements of charge on A are now joined up to negative 
elements of charge on R, and positive elements on B are joined up 
to negative elements on the table. 

If A and B are connected bv an insulated conductor, most of 



the tubes from A to B will move sideways into that conductor and 
disappear. Others of the tubes from A to the table will move 



inwards, and the upper parts will melt away in the connecting 
piece, so that their positive ends will lie on B, and we shall have 



more positive charge on B connected with the table, as in Fig. 46. 
If A is removed to a distance we shall have something like Fig. 47.. 
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As another illustration, suppose we have two insulated spheres 
charged with equal + 5 and — 5 respectively and near together, 
so that nearly all the lines of strain go from one to the other. 
Let us further suppose that we have two plates charged with + 5 
and — 5, and with five lines of strain between them, as in Fig. 48. 

Let us suppose that in the spheres the + charge is below and 
in the plates the + charge is above. Then the lines of strain are 
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Fig. 48. 



in opposite directions, as indicated by the arrows. Now move the 
two spheres towards and finally into the space between the plates. 
When the nearest lines of strain of the two systems come together 
the strains are in opposite directions, and where they overlap they 
will neutralise each other and disappear, and we may trace the 
successive steps in what happens to one line of strain somewhat 
as in Fig. 49. Repeating this process, we may imagine that in this 
way, say three out of the five lines of strain between the spheres 



Fig. 49. 


are neutralised one after the other, and that ultimately we have 
the arrangement shown in Fig. 50. We still have five lines from 
^h sphere, but three come to the upper from the top plate, and 

, . go froni the lower to the bottom plate, and only two go 
between the spheres. J" 1 = 

Molecular li3rpothesis of electric Strain. It may be useful 

diVwf %pothetical representation of the condition of a 

dielettiic when It is the seat of electric strain. We begin by 
assuming that the molecules of the dielectric are really mfde up 
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each of two portions, one positively, the other negatively electri- 
fied, and that the two portions are connected by tubes, or, as more 
easily drawn, lines, of strain, and that they are pulled towards each 
other by the forces accompanying the strain. In making this sup- 
position we are really identifying chemical with electric attraction. 



We must also have motion of the two parts of the molecule round 
each other, otherwise the two would be pulled into contact and the 
tubes \vould disappear. But we may for our present purpose leave 
the motion out of account and conventionally represent a molecule 
as in Fig. 51, where we suppose, for definiteness, that there are 
five lines of strain connecting the two parts. If the dielectric is 
in a neutral condition we must suppose that the molecular axes 
are distributed equally in all directions, so that there are equal 
numbers of positive and negative ends of axes facing in any 
direction, and there is no resultant electric action outside, and 
therefore no external indication of the molecular charges. 




Let us now suppose that the medium is between two conducting, 
plates, Fig. 5£, and that these become charged. We may suppose 
that, in the charging, + and — are moving along ihe surfaces, each 
pair of elements being connected by a tube of strain as PQ, and we 
may think of such a tube as picking out, as it were, the molecules 
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suited for its purpose— those which will help it to stretch from plate 
to plate. Let a ^ y be three such molecules. The line of strain PQ 
coming against these will neutralise one of the lines of strain of 
each in the way followed out in the illustration last considered, and 
we shall get the arrangement of Fig. 5S changing to that of 
Fig. 54, where now one line of strain goes across the spaces between 


1/3 OL 



Fig. 53. 


the molecules in the row forming a series of extended links in the 
chain. The strain between the two parts of each molecule is not 
only lessened, but the + each is also now connected uj) to the 
— of the next, and so they will tend to move apart. There is 
thus separation of the constituents of the molecules, the begin- 
ning of chemical dissociation, and this beginning constitutes the 

1 /3 ct 

Fig. 54. 

electric strain in the medium on the hypothesis considered. If a 
second tube moves into the same chain of molecules it will leave 
three tubes between each portion, and there will now be two 
outside, and the separation is still greater. If a third tube moves 
in there will be only two tubes between each portion of the original 
molecules, and three tubes connecting each with the opposite 
portion of the next, and still greater separation. If five tubes 
move in, then, there will be a total neutralisation of the strain 
between the parts of the original molecules, and each will be con- 
nected with the opposite of the adjacent molecule. There will 
^ re-pairing all along the line and no continuity of strain, 
ine electrification will, in fact, have been destroyed. We may 

imagine that something of this kind occurs when a spark discharge 
begins. ^ ® 


CHAPTER V 


THE FORCE ON A SMALL CHARGED BODY 
IN THE FIELD, AND THE PULL OUT- 
WARDS PER UNIT AREA ON A CHARGED 
CONDUCTING SURFACE 

The inverse square law for the force deduced from that for electric 
strain — Coulomb’s direct measurements — General statement of the 
inverse square law — Electric intensity — Unit quantity — Relation be- 
tween electric intensity and electric strain — Intensity just outside the 
surface of a conductor — Lines and tubes of force — Outward pull per 
unit area on a charged conducting surface — Note on the method of 
investigatingihe field in Chapters III-V. 

The force on a small body in the field. Electric 
intensity. In the foregoing investigations of the mode in which 
electric charges are distributed and of the nature of electric induc- 
tion, we have not considered the magnitude of the forces acting on 
electrified bodies or the connection between these forces and the 
strain existing where they are manifested. It is true that our 
practical method of fixing the direction of strain depends on the 
direction of the forces on an electric pointer, and our measure of 
the magnitude of strain depends ultimately on forces exerted in an 
electroscope either directly or indirectly by a body charged by 
induction. But these forces tell us nothing as to the forces acting 
on the body when in the electric field before it was brought into 
the electroscope. We shall now investigate the field with regard 
to the forces exerted in it. We may suppose that we explore the 
field by the aid of a small insulated conductor carrying a charge 
which is, however, so small that it does not appreciably alter the 
distribution of the charges on the surrounding conductors. 

Tbe inverse square law for the force deduced from 
the law for electric strain. We may without further ex- 
periment show that the force on a small charged body may be 
calculated in a similar way to the strain, %,e. by the application of 
the inverse square law to each element of charge. For from the 
fact that the strain and the force on the small charged body every- 
where coincide in direction, we can show that they must be pro- 
portional to each other. 
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Let a charge be placed at a point Eig. 55. Let tlie 

force on a small charged body at P, duo to be l'\ and let the 
strain be PC. Both and PC are along- AP, produced. If the 
charge Qj is removed and a charge is placed at 13, let the force 
at P be Fj and let the strain be PD, both along I3P jiroduced. 
If the two charges coexist, the direction of the force coincides still 
with that of the strain. 

Now we know that the resulting strain represented by PE is 
the resultant according to the vector law of the two strains repre- 



sented by PC and PD, and in order that the resnl tan t of F, P’j, should 
also be in the direction PE we must have 

F, ^ PC _ 47rAl'2 
F^ PD " Q, 

4xBP2 


or the force on a given small charged body duo to an clement of 
another charged body is proportional to chai-ge (distance)^. 

Further, assuming that action and reaction are e(|iial and 
oppo.site, the force is proportional to the charge on the body at P. 
For if that charge be Q the force exerted on the body at A by the 

body at P is proportional to ie. is proportional to Q. Hence 


the reaction of the body at A on that at P which is ccjual and 
opposite is also proportional to Q. Then the force exerted by the 

body at A on the body at P is proportional to 


CoiRomb’s dpect measurement of the forces between 
electrified, bodies. Having regard to the importance of the 
law just stated, it is worth while to consider the direct method of 
obtaining it employed by its discoverer, Coulomb. To measure 
the force, he used the torsion balance of which the general 
arrangement is represented in Fig. 56. dc represents a “ torsion 
rod of shellac with a pith ball 5 at one extremity, c and d bein<f 
small loads- to keep the rod horizontal. It is suspended by a 
fine metal wire from the torsion head t. This can be rotated 
and the angle through which the upper end of the wire is thus 
tamed can be read by means of a pointer p moving over a scale s 
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fixed at the top of the tube through which the suspending wire 
passes. The position of the torsion rod is read by means of a scale 
runnino; round the side of the g:lass case containing it. A bail a is 
at the end of a thin vertical shellac 
rod which can be passed through a 
hole in the top of the case and fixed 
so that the ball is in the horizontal 
plane containing the torsion rod and 
at the same distance from the centre 
as the ball h. The method of using 
the balance will be understood from 
the following account of one of 
Coulomb’s experiments. 

Both a and h being without 
charge, the torsion head was turned 
so that h was just touching a when 
the wire was free from twist. A 
charge was then imparted to a ; it 
was at once shared with Z>, which was 
then repelled through so that the 
torsion on the wire was 36*^. The 
torsion head was then moved round 
till the angle between a and b was 
18°, ■ ‘ 


this requiring a motion at the 
head of 1S6°. The torsion of the 
wire was not, however, increased to 
126 + 36, as the lower end had turned 
in the same direction as the upper 
through 18°. The total torsion was 
therefore only 126° + 18° = 144°. 

The head was then turned round until the angle between a and h 
was 8'|° ; the additional turn of the torsion head was 441°, giving 
a total torsion of 441° + 126° + 8J° = 575|-°. 

Assuming as a first approximation that up to 36° the repulsive 
force acts always at the same arm and that the distance between 
a and b is proportional to the angle between them, then, if the 
first observation is correct at a distance 36, 
the force is proportional to the torsion due 
to 36°. 

According to the inverse square law, the 
torsion at 18° should be 36 X 4 = 144°, 

and at 8|-° it should be 36 X = 645°. 

torsion 



Fig. 5G. 


The last result gives a torsion very 
considerably in excess of that actually 
observed, viz. 575|-. At such a small 
distance as 8-J- the charges affect each 
other and, being like in sign, collect on the 
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remote sides of the two balls, so that the distaiu'c is really greator 
than 84°. 

Let us now take into account the true distance Iroin centre to 
centre, i.e. the chords instead of the arcs, and also the true values 
of the’ arm at which the force on the ball acts. Lot (Eig. 57) 
AOB = a, the angle between a and b. Let 6 bo the torsion, and 
"fid the couple due to it. Let F be the force on b due to a, and 
let ON be perpendicular to AB. 


Then 

and 


F.ON = fj.0 


6 = 


F.ON 


But 


ON = OAcos 


and assuming the inverse square law, 

1 


F oc 


AB^ 


(t 

o 


oc f 
'.a AN'/ 

] 

X 

40A2 sin'^ 5 

Then to verify the law we ought to find that 

a 

0 X 

snF g 

Or that d tan | sin | is constant. The values of this product for 
the experiments we have discussed are the following : 


a 

0 

0 tan 2 sin 



2 2 

36° 

36° 

3 '61 5 

18° 

144° 

3-568 

sr 

575^° 

3169 


The numbem in the third column are fairly near together. 

The torsion balance may be used also for the case in which the 
charges On a and b are opposite in sign, though the experiment 
is not so easy when the repulsion is replaced by attraction. For 
within a certain distance equilibrium is unstable, a small dis- 
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placement making a greater change in the attraction than in the 
torsion. 

Coulomb also tested the inverse square law by a method which 
possesses interest since it corresponds to the vibrating-needle 
method which he employed in his magnetic experiments. An 
insulating shellac needle was suspended horizontally by a cocoon 
fibre, a small charged disc being fixed at one end of it. It was 
placed in the field of an insulated globe charged in the opposite 
way, and the time of oscillation was observed to vary directly as 
the distance from the centre of the globe, the result which we 
should expect, assuming the inverse square law. 

Coulomb showed in the following manner that the force on a 
given charged body is proportional to the charge acting. Sup- 
posing a and h in the torsion balance to be exactly equal spheres, 
on contact they will be equally charged and the torsion rod will be 
repelled through a certain angle. If a is now withdrgewn and its 
charge shared with a third equal sphere, only half the charge 
remains on it. Replacing it in the balance, it is found that 
only half the torsion is needed to keep the ball b at its original 
distance from a. Hence it follows that if two small bodies a 
distance d apart contain charges Q and Q' the force on either is 
proportional to QQ'/d^- 

Two other researches of historical interest made by Coulomb 
may be here referred to — that on the distribution of electrification 
on conductors of various forms by means of the proof plane which 
he invented for the purpose, and that on the rate of loss of 
charge and on the best methods of insulation. He showed that 
with a given conductor insulated in a given way the rate of loss 
was proportional to the total charge, though the rate varied on 
different days, being, in accordance with common experience, more 
considerable on damp than on dry days. Coulomb ascribed the 
loss partly to the air and partly to the supports, supposing that 
the air was a conductor when containing much water- vapour. We 
now know that his supposition as to water-vapour was a mistake 
for it, like air, is an excellent insulator. It is true that if air is 
nearly saturated with water-vapour the rate of loss of charge is 
frequently great, but this is almost certainly due to the condensa- 
tion of a thin layer of water on the surface of the supports, which 
latter may be hygroscopic and may so condense the vapour into 
water before normal saturation is reached. We now know that 
neither dry air nor water-vapour is a perfect insulator, for there 
is a loss of charge due to the presence of electrified ^‘ioiis” in 
the air, and the electrified surface draws to itself the ions with 
opposite charges. But this loss is exceedingly slow under ordinary 
conditions. 

The inverse square law may be illustrated by the following 
experiment. Two metre rules are fixed horizontally, one over the 
other (Fig, 58). A conducting sphere A is mounted on a pillar, 
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which must be a very good insulator, with a base having an 
index mark which slides along the lower rule. On the upper rule 
is a slider with an index mark, and from the slider depends a pith 
ball B hung by a cocoon fibre, the ball being on a level with the 
centre of A. A telescope sights B when it is uncharged, and the 
position of the slider is read. Then A is brought into the middle 
of the field of view, and the position of its base is read. A is then 
charged, B touches it, is charged and repelled. A is then removed 
sav, 10 cm. to the left, and the slider is moved to the left till B is in 
the middle of the telescope field. If the slider has been moved d 
the force on B is for small angles proportional to d. Now move B 
to, say, 20 cm. from the central position and move the slider till B 
is in the middle of the field ; let its displacement be d'. It is 
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found that with fair accuracy d : d' = 4 : 1. If A be now touched 
to another equal insulated sphere, its charge is halved and the 
forces at the same distances are halved. 

General statement of the inverse square law. Both 
directly and indirectly, then, it has been proved that the force on a 
small electrified body placed at any point in a field containing 
charged surfaces separated by air may be calculated by supposing 
that each element of charged surface acts directly on the body with 
a force proportional to the product of the element of charge and 
the charge on the small body, and inversely as the square of the 
distance between them, the actual force being the resultant of all 
such elementary forces. Since the force is thus proportional to the 
charge on the small body, it is the same per unit of charge on that 
body whatever the total charge and whatever the size of the body, 
Imth being very small. We have, therefore, a definite and con- 
sistent measure by which to describe the field, in the force acting 
per unit charge on a small body. This method of measuring has 
already been employed in Chapter III, but we shall here repeat 
some of the definitions and propositions of that chapter, with 
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some modifications suggested by the experiments which we have 
described. 

Definition of electric intensity. If a small positively 
charged body be placed at any point in a field, the body and 
its charge both being so small as not to affect the previous 
charges sensibly, the force on the body per unit charge is termed 
the electric intensity at the point. We shall usually denote the 
intensity by E. 

Definition of tlie unit quantity. If two small bodies 
charged with equal quantities and placed 1 cm. apart act each on 
the other with unit force of 1 dyne, each is said to have unit 
charge on it. Then unit charge produces unit intensity at unit 
distance. At distance d a quantity Q has intensity If 

at the point we place a body charged with Q', the force on the body 

is m:id\ 

Relation between electric intensity and electric 
strain. If a small quantity of electricity Q is placed at a point 
the values of the electric strain D and of the electric intensity E at 
a distance d from it are given by 


Whence E = 47rD. 

This relation holding for each element of the electrification to which 
the field is due, it must hold for the resultant of all the elements. 
It is to be noted that it is only true when the medium is air, for 
only then is the intensity Q/d^ for each element. As a particular 
case we have another proof of the proposition already proved in 
Chapter III. viz. : 

The intensity just outside the surface of a con- 
ductor is 47r X surface density. For the strain is by defini- 
tion measured by a*. Hence the intensity is 47r(7. 

Dines and tubes of force. The lines and tubes of strain 
may also be regarded in non-crystalline media as lines and tubes of 
force or intensity, and the various strain properties of such tubes 
may be stated in terms of intensity. The most important of 
these, viz. that area x strain is constant and equal to unity along a 
unit tube, becomes : area of cross-section x intensity = 4x along 
a unit tube. The relation between strain and intensity is not to 
be regarded merely as a numerical definition of one in terms of the 
other. It expresses a physical fact, viz. that whichever method we 
adopt to explore the field, the force on a small electrified body or 
the charge gathering on one side of a properly held proof plane, 
the field varies in the same proportion from point to point by either 
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system of measurement. The numerical relation obtained depends 
on the units employed. Whatever be the unit of charge, if we 
define strain as on p. 52, the strain is but the intensity 

is only q/d^ when a particular unit is chosen. We shall see here- 
after that with this particular unit, but with a medium other than 
air, the relation is KE = 4xD, where K is a constant for each 
medium. When we discuss the relation between intensity and 
strain in media other than air v/e shall be able to show that we 
may interpret the intensity as analogous to elastic stress and the 
strain as analogous to elastic strain. 

The outward pull per unit area on a charged con- 
ducting surface. Since the intensity is always outwards from a 

positively electrified surface and in- 
wards to a negatively electrified one, 
it is evident that in each case an 
actual element of the surface, if loose, 
would tend to move outwards. We 
shall now find the amount of the pull 
outwards per unit area. We have 
seen in Chapter III that the intensity 
at a point Fig. 59, just outside a 
conductor is normal to the surface 
and is equal to ^ttot. Also we found 
that it may be regarded as made up 
of two equal parts, one due to the 
charge on the area a immediately 
under it, and the other due to the rest of the charges of the 
system. Each is therefore 

Now consider an element da of a just under The force 
outwards on this element is not due to the rest of a, since a is 
pi'actically all in the same plane as da. It must therefore be due 
to S alone, and its value is : intensity due to S X charge on da 

= ^TTcr X orda 
= ^TTcr^da. 



The pull outwards per unit area is therefore 

F = W. 

If, then, we know the distribution of charge on a conducting 
body, we know all the forces acting upon it, and the resultant force 
is the resultant of all the elementary pulls outwards. 

Note on the method of investigating the field in 
Chapters Ill-Y. The mode of analysing the Total strain at a 
point into the actions of the separate elements each supposed to 
act directly, and without regard to the intervening medium, is that 
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suggested by, and most appropriate to, the old “action at a 
distance’’ view of electric action, and it might appear out of place 
with our new conception of action through the medium. But if, 
as in the text, we only say that the strain is the same, however 
produced, as if the direct action occurred, the method is perfectly 
justifiable for purposes of calculation, and it is the best in the 
first treatment of the subject owing to the ease with which it 
admits of mathematical representation. As an illustration of this 
method, consider the somewhat similar case of the equilibrium of 
a body pulled by a number of strings, with given forces applied at 
the free ends. We consider these forces as applied directly at the 
points of attachment of the strings, and do not trouble to consider 
how the strings behave or to take them into account, so long as we 
are dealing only with the equilibrium of the body. For experi- 
ment has shown us that if a force is applied at one end of a string 
an equal force is exerted by the string at the other, and we there- 
fore are justified in a kind of “ direct action” treatment, though 
obviously the string has an all-important part to play, and 
must be considered if we are to have a complete investigation 
of all the phenomena accompanying the equilibrium of the 
body. 

There is a method of treating electrical actions in which the 
mathematical representation fits in perfectly with the supposition 
of action by and through the medium. It is fully set forth in 
Maxwell’s Electricity and Magnetism^^ vol. i, chap, iv, and we shall 
here only point out very briefly the principle of the method for 
the sake of advanced readers who may wish to compare it with the 
easier, though much less general, method which starts from the 
inverse square law. 

Let us suppose that we wish to find how electrification will 
be distributed under given conditions on any given system of 
conductors in air. Starting with the idea of the electric field 
as a space in which electric strain and intensity may be mani- 
fested, we must deduce from experiment that in air the strain has 
everywhere the same direction as, and is proportional to, the 
intensity, and that w^e have chosen units so that E = 4xD. 
Then introducing the idea of the energy possessed by the system, 
we must show from our experiments that its amount depends solely 
on the configuration. From this it follows that a potential 
V exists, and the intensity at any point may be expressed in 
terms of V. 

The total energy of the system may be shown to be 

W=ljfaVdS 

where cr is the surface density on the element of surface dS, the 
integral being taken over all the conducting surfaces. 
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But 0 - = strain just outside dS 

= ^ intensity 

_ J_ ^ 

47r dn 

where dn is an element of the normal. 


XT d^ 7 ^ 

V y- dS. 

dn 


But by Green's theorem this is equal to 


dVV fdVV ,/dY\ U , , 


JvrpVda:d!/ds 


where the integrations are taken throughout the air. 

Now going back to the experimental basis, we must suppose 
that we are entitled to assume that the total strain throughout a 
tube of strain is constant. It is easy to think of experimental 
illustrations of this, such as the equal and opposite charges on 
concentric spheres, and the equality always existing betw^een the 
two mutually inducing charges whatever the conductors, though 
it is not very easy to arrange any general proof. From this it 
follows that the total strain through any closed surface containing 
no electrification is zero. The total normal intensity is therefore 
also zero, and. applying this to the case of the element doodydz^ 
it can be shown that V^V = 0. 


Hence W 




dxdydz. 


Now by Thomson's theorem there is one, and only one, value 
of V satisfying V^V = 0 in the air, and fulfilling the conditions 
given on the conductors, and this value makes the integral which 
is equal to W a minimum. In other words, it is the value of V 
which corresponds to a distribution of electrification making the 
energy a minimum, and therefore it is a distribution in equi- 
librium. Hence we require to find a function V satisfying the 
conditions. 
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(1) V^V = 0 ; (2) V = a constant for each conductor; 

■ 'cZV 


(s) //; 


dn. 


(iS = 4x X given •* charge on each conductor. This 


function is the only one satisfying the conditions, and tells us all 
about the field. 

Green's theorem states that if U and V are two functions. 


// 


dn 


-Iff ^^'^dxdydz 


= f f^^£clS-fJfYV^\JdMydz 


where the surface integrals are taken over the conductors and the 
volume integrals are taken thi’ough the intervening air dielectric. 
Make V the function considered above, and make U the potential 
according to the inverse square law of a positive unit of charge 
distributed uniformly with density p through a very small sphere 
of radius a and centre at any point P in the field. Then at a 
distance r from P, greater than a, U = 1/r, and at a distance r 
% 

less than a? U = Then within the small sphere V^U = 4xp 

and without it V^U = 0. 


On the conducting surfaces ^ + 4xcr = 0, and in the dielectric 

V^V = 0. Since V is constant over each conductor / / = 

J J dn 

V j J = 0 by Gauss's theorem. Also f J J ^V^X^dccdydz 

only differs from zero in the small sphere round P and there it may 
be put \-pf f f 4i7rpdxdydz = 4xVp, since the total charge round 
P = 1. Then 


Vp = 



or the potential is that which would be found by calculation on 
the inverse square law with direct action. In other words, the 
inverse square law is the only one w^hich would give the strain 
along a tube constant, and a constant potential in the conductors. 


CHAPTER VI 

ELECTRICAL LEVEL OR POTENTIAL. THE 
ENERGY IN ELECTRIFIED SYSTEMS 

Electrical level — Potential at a point — Equipotential surfaces Intensity 
expressed in terms of rate of change of potential*— General nature of 
level surfaces— Energy of an electrified system in terms of charges and 
potentials— Unit cells— Number of unit cells in a system double the 
number of units of energy — Distribution of energy in a system. 

The existence of forces on charged bodies in an electrified system 
implies that these bodies may be set in motion, or that the system 
contains energy which may appear in the kinetic form. We must 
suppose that before its appearance as kinetic energy it was stored 
in some way as electric energy, and in that form was the equivalent 
of the work done in charging the system. Regarding the system 
from this “ work ’’ point of view, we are led to the idea of electrical 
level or potential, which affords most valuable aid in describing the 
system in respect to the forces exerted and to the energy stored. 
We have already discussed the potential in inverse square systems 
in Chapter III, but we shall now approach the subject from another 
point of view. 

Electrical level. If a positively charged conductor is 
suspended in the middle of a room a small body brought against it 
will receive a little of the charge and will then tend to move to the 
wall, on which is the negative charge. Let us imagine that the 
small carrier has no weight so that we need not think of any but 
the electric forces. At the wall we may think of it as going into 
a hole and touching the side of the hole, when it will be entirely 
discharged. It can then be moved back to the large body, where 
it will receive a little more charge, go again to the wall, and so on. 
On each journey from the body to the wall it can be made to do 
work, and the system will gradually yield up its energy. Now 
compare this with what happens in a system containing gravitative 
energy, such as a reservoir of water on a high level. We may let 
the water run down to a lower level and gradually transform the 
potential energy into some other form in the process. Or, to make 
the cases more alike, we may let the water down by a bucket which 
corresponds to the electrical carrier. The water gives up its energy 
by falling in level. 

Using this analogy, we may describe the electrified body in the 
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middle of the room as being at a higher electrical level than the 
walls and think of the level as gradually falling from the body to 
the walls in every direction. The conductor is all at the same 
level, for the charged carrier will not move along its surface, but 
will be pulled straight out from it at every point. The walls, if 
conducting, are also at one level, since the intensity is everywhere 
perpendicular to the surface, and the carrier will not tend to move 
along the surface at all. 

The gravitative analogy, if followed out, also suggests a definite 
method of measuring electrical level. We usually measure difference 
of level above the earth’s surface in vertical feet or metres. But 
this measurement will not give us consistent results in extended 
systems. For think of two canals at different levels reaching from 
the latitude of London to the Equator. Suppose the surface of the 
upper one is 978 cm. above that of the lower at London. At 
the Equator the difference in level will be, not 978, but 981 cm. 
For the work done in letting a given mass of water down from one 
canal to the other must be the same at each end. Otherwise it 
would be possible to get an endless store of energy out of the water 
by allowing it to trickle down at the end where the most work was 
given out, and to do work as it fell. We might use some of this 
work to raise an equal mass of water up again at the other end and 
we might transform or store the balance. This is contrary to all 
experience, so that we are certain that the work done in lifting a 
gramme of water from one level to the other is the same at each 
end and indeed at every intermediate point. Since then g at 
London : g at the Equator = 981 : 978, if one canal is 978 cm. 
higher than the other at London, it must be 981 cm. higher at the 
Equator. It is worth noting that if we were concerned with exact 
measurements of work done in 
raising masses, our Ordnance 
maps should be marked, not in 
feet above sea- level, but in ergs 
or foot-poundals. Sj 

Now, turning to an electrical 
system, let us imagine a surface 
S^, Fig. 60, drawn in the dielec- 
tric all at one level, drawn, that 
is, so that at every point of the 
surface the force on a small Fig. 60 . 

charged carrier is perpendicular 

to the surface, and no work is done in moving the carrier along 
that surface. Imagine another surface Sg in the dielectric, also 
level, but at a higher level than the first. Then the work done 
in taking a small charged carrier from the first surface to the 
second is the same by all paths. For imagine that it is greater 
by one path, AB, than by another path, CD, from the first 
surface, S^, to the second surface, Sg. Taking the carrier round 
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the circuit BACDB, we shall get a supply of energy each time 
we go round. This could only be accounted for by a gradual 
discharge of the system due to the motion, and experiment shows 
that no such discharge occurs. Hence the work along AB equals 
the work along CD. As a particular case the work from A to B 
is the same by all paths, such as AEB or AFB. If then we 
choose some convenient surface as having zero-level, corresponding 
to sea-level with gravity, the level of any other point, measured 
by the work done in carrying the unit positive charge from zero- 
level to that point, is definite, whatever be the path pursued. 
Level as thus estimated is termed Potential, and we have the 
following definition : 

The potential at a point is the work done in carrying a small 
body with unit positive charge from zero-level to the point. 

The potential at a point is usually denoted by V. 

It is evident that the work done in carrying unit charge from 
a point A at potential to a point B at potential Vr is Vb— V^. 
For if 0 is a point in the zero-level, is the work done in going 
from 0 to A, Vb that in going from O to B, and we may go to B 
through A. Hence the vvork along AB is Vb V^. 

Alteration of surface chosen as zero-level or zero- 
potential. If we alter our starting-point or zero-level to one at 
potential U referred to the old starting-point, the potential at 
every other point is evidently decreased by U. 

Equipotential surfaces. The surfaces which we have 
hitherto termed level, surfaces everywhere cutting the lines of 
force at right angles, are also equipotential surfaces. Drawing a 
series of such surfaces corresponding to potentials 0, 1, 2, 3, &c., we 
may map out the variations of level in the system. 

A conducting surface is an equipotential surface, and any closed 
conductor containing no electrification within it is all at one 
potential, for there is no component of the intensity along the 
surface, and if there is no charge within there is no intensity 
within, and no work is done in taking unit charge from one point 
to another. 

The intensity at a point in any direction expressed 
in terms of the rate of change of potential. Let A be the 
l^ven point and B a point very near it such that AB is the direction 
in which the component of the intensity is to be expressed. Then 
the work done in carrying the unit charge from A to B is Vg — ; 

but if X is the component of the intensity along AB, the component 
along BA is — X, and this is the force against which the unit charge 
is carried. 

Then -X.AB = V - V, 

A 

or, using the notation of the differential calculus and putting 
AB = and Va — Vb = dV, ^ ^ 

- X.dr = dV 
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and ultimately X = — ^ 

or the intensity in any direction is the rate of fall of potential per 
unit length in that direction. 

General nature of level surfaces. If the surfaces are 
drawn at intervals such that the successive potentials differ by 
unity 5 it is evident that the surfaces crowd most closely together 
where the intensity is greatest, for there the shortest distance will 
be traversed with the unit charge in doing unit work. On 
the other hand, where the intensity is less the surfaces open out. 
Indeed, we can at once obtain a relation between the distance from 
surface to surface and the cross-section of a unit tube of force. 

If E be the intensity at a point and d the distance between two 
consecutive level surfaces there. 


Ed = 1. 


But if a be the area of the cross-section of the unit tube at the 
point, Ea = 47r (p. 67), 


or the distance d is proportional to the cross-section a of the tube. 

When a conducting surface is chai'ged entirely with one kind 
of electricity, the intensity is everywhere outwards if the charge be 




Tig. 61. Charged sphere in the Fig. 62. Charged sphere inducing 

middle of a cubical room. opposite charge on a neighbouring 

insulated sphere in the middle of 
a cubical room. 

positive, and everywhere inwards if it be negative. Then in the 
former case the potential falls and in the latter rises as we go 
outwards from the surface in all directions. In other words, 
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the conductor is entirely surrounded by level surfaces lower in 
the former case, higher in the latter, than the surface itself. 

If the surface is partly positively and partly negatively charged, 
the surfaces are lower near the one part and higher near the other 

part. . n 

We may illustrate these statements diagrammatical ly by 
Figs. 61 and 6% which are sections through systems showing in each 
case lines of force and level lines in the section. There is no 
attempt to draw to scale in these figures. 

Energy of an electrified system in terms of charges 
and potentials. Let the charges be Qg, Q 3 , &c., respectively on 
conductors at potentials V^, Vg, V 3 , &c., the zero-level being any 
conveniently chosen conductor. If all the charges be altered in 
any given ratio the same for all, say to XQ^, XQ2, XQ3, &c., evi- 
dently the intensity at every point will still remain the same in 
direction, but will have X times the original magnitude. Hence 
the original level surfaces will still be level, and the charges in 
the new system will still be in equilibrium. The potentials will 
evidently he XV^, XVg, XVg, &c. 

Let us represent the charges and potentials of the conductors 
in the original system by points A, B, C, D, &c., on a charge- 
potential diagram. Fig. 63, the abscissae representing charges, 
the ordinates potentials. Thus AE = Q^, OE = V^, BE = Qg, 
OF = Vg + C. 

Taking into account the whole system, the sum of the charges, 
i.e, the sum of the abscissae, must be zero. Now let us bring to the 



zero-level the same veiy small fraction of each charge. Then the 
elementary charges will on their arrival exactly neutralise each 
other. During the convection some small fraction of the enei*gy 
of the system will be given up. Repeating the operation a sufficient 
number of times, we shall gradually exhaust the system, and it 
is evident that as we remove the same fraction of each charge in 
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an operation, the charges and potentials of the conductors will be 
all reduced in the same ratio, so that the points representing them 
on the diagram will all travel in straight lines towards 0. The 
figure may be regarded as merely shrinking in towards O. 

Now consider the work done by the small charge removed from 
the first conductor while its state changes from A' to A/' The 
quantity removed is evidently MN. .The potential at the 
beginning of the removal is A'M, and at the end it is A"N. Then 
the work done lies between 

MN. A'M and MN. A"N. 

But one of these is greater and the other less than the area of the 
slip A'MNA", and the less the charge MN, the more nearly are they 
equal to each other, ultimately differing negligibly. Then the 
work done must ultimately be represented by A'MNA". 

The total work done in discharging the first conductor is the 
sum of all such slips oi* is represented by the area of the triangle 
AEO, which equals 

AE X EO _ QiVi 
£ £ * 

Similarly for the other conductors. Whence 

the total energy = + . • • = 2 


When all the charges have been thus brought to the same level 
all the electrical energy has been transformed and the system 
is exhausted. 

It is perhaps sufficiently evident that the quantity of energy 
obtained must be independent of the arbitrary zero of potential 
chosen, but we may also deduce this from the expression for the 
total. For if we had chosen another zero at potential U relatively to 
the first, then the potentials would have been U, Vg — U, &c., 
and the total energy would have been expressed by 

Qi(Vi-U) , Q2(V2-U) 1 


“* £ 


+ 


Q2V2 


+ . . . — (Qi + Q2 + • • •) 


u 


= ^ 14 . Ml 
£ “^ £ 


for Qi + Q 2 + ... =0. 

It is to be noted that if any charge is on the original zero-level 
surface, it must be taken into account in expressing the energy in 
terms of the levels referred to the new zero. 
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Unit cells. Drawing all the unit tubes of force and all the 
level surfaces at unit differences of potential, all the space 
between the conductors of a system is divided up into cells. 
Maxwell has termed these unit cells. 

The number of unit cells in a system is EQV. In the 
case of one conductor at potential V entirely surrounded by another 
at zero-potential, it is evident that each tube is cut into V cells, 
and as there are Q tubes there are in all QV cells. When there 
are several conductors each tube does not necessarily pass from 
the highest to the lowest level, but some may begin or end at 
intermediate levels. 

Take any one tube passing from a conductor at level Vm to one 
at level Evidently it contains Vm — V^ cells, or, since it has 
4“ 1 of electricity at one end and *— 1 at the other, we may write 
this 

1 X V,, + (-l) X V.v. 

Doing this for every tube in the system, we have 

Total number of cells = 2{1 X Vm +(— l)Vj^} 

= 2 each element of charge X its potential. 

If on any conductor at potential V there be both positive and 
ne^tive charges, say Qp and Q^, both charges will enter into 
this expression and will contribute 

(Qp-Qn)V 

to the result. But if Qp — Qn = Q, this becomes QV. Hence the 
total number of cells = 2QV. 

Distribution of the energy in the system. From the 
preceding result we see that the number of unit cells is always 
double the number of units of energy in the system. We have 
already ^ seen that we must suppose the energy to be in the 
dielectric, accompanying the strain there. Bearing in mind that 
where the cells are larger the electric strain is less, so that the 
eneigy is presumably less densely stored, this relation between 
the quantity of energy and the number of cells suggests that the 
energy is distributed at the rate of half a unit to each cell. 
Adopting the suggestion, let us find the energy per unit volume. 

The area of the cross-section of a tube at any point being a, 
and the distance between the two consecutive level surfaces beins* 
d, we have ° 

= ad 

Ea = (p. 67) 

Ed = 1 (p. 75) 

n 4}7r 
- £ 2 - 


volume of cell 

but 

and 


whence 
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If this volume contains half a unit of energy, the quantity per 
unit volume 

^TT 8x 

w 

or, substituting for E its equivalent ^ttD, 


Now this result is of the kind which we should expect from 
Faraday’s view of the nature of electric action. For if electric 
strain be analogous to elastic strain, we should expect that the 
energy stored up per unit volume would be proportional to the 
square of the electric strain, just as the energy stored by an elastic 
strain for which Hooke’s law holds is proportional to the square of 
the strain. Since then the distribution at the rate of half a unit 
E^ 

to each cell or of ^ = SttD^ to each unit volume just accounts for 

the energy of the system, and also carries further the analogy 
between electric and elastic strain, it is accepted as the true law of 
distribution. 

E^ 

It is noteworthy that the energy per unit volume ^ may be 

OTT 

ED 

expressed in the form This supports the suggestion on p. 101 

that the intensity E is analogous to elastic stress. For we know 
that in elastic strain 

, stress X strain 

energy per unit volume 
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CHAPTER VII 


POTENTIAL AND CAPACITY IN CERTAIN 
ELECTRIFIED SYSTEMS. SOME METHODS OF 
MEASURING POTENTIAL AND CAPACITY 

Definition of capacity— -Sphere in the middle of large room— Two con- 
centric spheres — Two parallel plane conducting plates — Two long co-axial 
cylinders — Two long thin equal and parallel cylinders — Long thin 
cylinder parallel to a conducting plane — Instruments to measure poten- 
tial difference — Quadrant electrometer — Attracted disc electrometer 
—Practical methods of measuring potential — Eeduction of the potential 
of a conductor to that of a given point in the air — Simple methods of 
measuring capacity — Capacity of a Leyden jar— Capacity of a gold-leaf 
electroscope. 

We have shown in Chapter III that if we define the potential at a 
point as the sum of each element of electrification divided by its 

distance from the point, or it is the work done in bringing 

unit charge from a zero-level at a distance so great that the system 
has no appi’eciable action there. We may frequently bring the 
zero-level quite close to the system. Thus, if a room has conduct- 
ing walls, an electrified system within it has no intensity outside, 
and the walls may he regarded as having zero-level. We shall 
now consider some special systems which will illustrate the use of 
the formula for the potential. 

Infinitely thin small metal plate held normally to the 
lines of force or strain. The plate is to be so small that the 
lines of force may be regarded as straight and parallel in the region 
just about the point at which it is introduced before that introduc- 
tion takes place. Then, when it is introduced, since it is perpen- 
dicular to the previous course of the lines, the positive charge on 
one side will evidently be equal, element by element, to the negative 
charge on the other side. The potential due to the plate at any 
point outside it will be made up of equal and opposite terms, since 
for every element of positive charge there is an equal element 
of negative charge practically at the same distance from the point, 
as the plate is infinitely thin. Then the plate does not affect the 
potential in its neighbourhood, and therefore does not alter 
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the course of the lines of force. This justifies the use of such 
a plate in the measurement of strain at a point. 

In practice no plate is infinitely thin. A real proof plane will 
therefore produce some slight modifica- 
tion of the surrounding field, especially 
near the edges, where the lines must 
turn inwards, somewhat as in Fig. 64, 
to enable some of them to meet the 
edge normally. 

Capacity of a conductor. If 
the potential of one conductor of a 
system is raised while all the rest are 
kept at zero-potential, as the charge 
rises in - value the induced opposite 
charges rise in proportion. Hence 

or the potential at any point, rises in 
^ ^ . Fig. 64. 

the same proportion. Thus the ratio of 

the charge on the conductor to its potential is constant and is termed 
the capacity of the conductor. We have then this definition : 

If a conductor receives a charge Q and is raised thereby to 
potential V, while the surrounding conductors are at zero-potential, 

^ is constant, and is termed the capacity of the conductor. It 

is usually denoted by C. 

Sphere in the middle of a large room. Suppose a sphere 
radius a to receive a charge + Q. Let the sphere be placed insulated 
in a room and let its distance from the walls be great compared 
with its radius. The potential of the sphere will be uniform 
throughout, and therefore we may find it by calculating the 

potential at the centre. In the formula V = 2- the positive 

elements are all at the same distance from the centre, and therefore 
contribute Q/a, The negative elements are all at a great distance, 

and the sum of the terms ~ is negligible in comparison with Q/a. 

We have then 



a 


The capacity is 



Since the potential at the surface of the sphere has everywhere the 
same value as that at the centre, viz. : and is due to the dis- 

tribution on the surface, the wall charges having negligible effect, 
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that distribution must be uniform. Hence the potential at a 
distance r from the centre outside the sphere is, by Chapter HI, 


V = 




provided that r is small compared with the distance to the walls. 

Two concentric spheres with equal and opposite 
charges Q,. Let the radii be a and h. The potential of the 
inner sphere is uniform and equal to that at the centre. Since the 
whole of the positive charge is distant a from the centre and 
the whole of the negative charge is distant &, we have 

r a b 

Between the spheres, at r from the centre, the potential due to 
the positive charge is ~ (Chapter III), while the potential due to 

the negative charge is still Then 

Y __ Q _ Q 

r b^ 

The outer sphere has potential 


The capacity of the inner sphere is 

r = Q _ 

Q __ Q h -- a 

a h 

These two cases show, as is indeed obvious from the definition, 
that a capacity has the dimension of a length. 

Two oppositely charged parallel conducting plane 
plates, the plates being a distance apart very small compared 
with their linear dimensions. 

The distribution must satisfy the two conditions found to hold 
in all electrified systems when the charges are at rest, viz. (1) the 
intensity close to each surface in the space between the plates must 
be noiinal to the surface, and (2) the intensity within the sub- 
stance of the conductors must be zero. These conditions will be 
practically fulfilled if the distributions are equal and opposite and 
uniform over the two surfaces except near the edges, and the lines 
of force and strain will then go straight across from plate to plate 
except near the edges. For let P, Fig. 65, be a point between the 
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plates. Take two circular areas of which AB, A'B' are sections 
with equal radii, and with centres in the common normal to the 
plates through P. 

Let the radii of these areas be large compared with the distance 
d of the plates from each other. The surface densities being 
uniform and equal to ± cr, the intensity at P due to the circular area 
on the positive plate will be Sttct, and away from it ; and that due 
to the circular area on the negative plate will be £770^, and towards 
it (Chapter III, p. 36), or 4x0- in all. Outside these circular 
areas the charges can be divided into equal positive and negative 
elements, each pair lying close together and at practically equal 
distances from P. These, acting practically in the same line, 


A 

r B 

+ 

>1 

r m i 

P 



d 

^ 

A‘ 

in.' B' 


Fig. 65. 


neutralise each other and do not contribute towards the intensity. 
The intensity between the plates is therefore 467rcr and normal 
to each. 

Within either conductor, say, for instance, at P' or P", the two 
circular areas neutralise each other, and, as above, the outlying 
areas also neutralise each other and the intensity is zero. The 
want of uniformity round the edges may be neglected (if these are 
sufficiently distant) in calculating the intensity at points well 
within the boundary. 

Since the intensity is 4xcr and the distance apart is d, the work 
done in carrying unit charge from one plate to the other is 47rcrd. 
Hence the difference of potential V = ^^ircrd. 

If A is the area of either charged face, the total charge on the 
positive plate is approximately Ao-. The capacity then is 

p — 5 ^ 

V ^TTdd 47rd 

Two long co-axial circular cylinders. The cylinders are 
to be supposed of length great compared with the radius of either. 
The inner cylinder is charged to potential V above the outer. The 
radii are a and h. 

The lines of force will evidently be radial at a distance from 
the ends, and the tubes of force will be wedge-shaped as in Fig. 
65 a, the apex of each wedge lying along the axis of the cylinders. 
Then the area of the cross-section of a tube at distance r from the axis 
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is proportional to r, and since cross-section X intensity is constant, 
the inteiisitv is inversely proportional to r, and may be written as 
Xjr, Now if O' is the surface density on the inner cylinder the 
intensity just outside it is and as this is distant a from the 



Fig. 65a. 



V 



Fio. 65 b. 


axis we have 4x0- = \/a or X = ^ircra. Then between the surfaces 

E = 47ro'^ 
r 


dr r 

Integrating, we have 

y = 47r<rn^ log r + const 

and putting V = 0 for the value of V when r =5, 


V = 4<7r(icr log — . 


If C IS the capacity per unit length measured along the axis the 
area of the inner surface of that length is and its* charge 

Its potential is log Then 
a 


C-^~ 


^rracr 


4xacr log - 2 log - 

« ^ a 


tK. paraUel cylinders. Let 

the two cylinder, Fig. 65r, have, each, radius a small comp!S with 
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the distance d apart. Now if one cylinder only were charged with 
surface density or, the corresponding negative charge being infinitely 

distant, the intensity due to it at distance r would be by the 

preceding investigation. Then the intensity at one cylinder due 

to the other is practically ^ttct^ and is very small compared with 

the intensity due to its own charge if ^ is very small. Hence the 

uniformity of distribution on each cylinder will hardly be disturbed 
' by the presence of the other, and we shall obtain a nearly correct 
result by supposing the charges uniformly distributed on the two 
cylinders with densities ±cr. Let us take the potential of one 
cylinder as 0 and that of the other as V, and let us calculate V by 
the work done in going straight from one cylinder to the other. 
At a distance r from the axis of the negative cylinder the intensity is 

^iTTCra ^TTCrCb 



r a ’—r 


and 


V 



[Wlog^] 


d — a 


= Sircra log = Sircra log - nearly. 

^ a ^ a 


The capacity per unit length is 

^ _ ^irCLcr 
O — — — • 


4 log 


d — a 


= nearly. 

4 log - 

This case occurs in practice in two telegraph wires running 
parallel to each other at a distance from the ground, and equally 
charged respectively positively and negatively. 

Long thin cylinder parallel to a conducting plane. 
We. may at once deduce the case of a single cylinder running 
parallel to an indefinitely extended conducting plane — a case 
occurring in practice in a single telegraph wire at a constant height 
above the ground.* 

If we draw a plane midway between the two cylinders con- 
sidered above, the lines of force, from symmetry, everywhere cut 

* For a more exact investigation see Heaviside’s Electrical Papers^ vol. i. 
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this plane at right angles and it will be a level surface. Now 
consider a unit tube passing as in Fig. 65c from one cylinder to the 
other and cutting the plane in the area a. If a be made into an 
infinitely thin conductor, it then has charges + 1 induced on it, but 
these will not disturb the course of the lines of force, since a 
is infinitely thin. \Ye may imagine each unit tube treated in the 
same way and the corresponding ± units formed on the two sides 
of the median plane. The charges thus imagined are all at one 
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potential and will not tend to move, so that the system thus formed 
is in equilibrium. We shall then have two systems really inde- 
pendent of each other, since there is a conducting screen entirely 
separating one from the other. The upper cylinder positively electri- 
fied wull have the corresponding negative on the upper face of the 
median plane, and the low^er cylinder negatively electrified will have 
the corresponding positive on the lower face of the median plane. 
Either gives the case of a cylinder with axis I'unning parallel to a 
plane. Evidently the difference of potential between the plane 
and the cylinder is half that between the two cylinders, and we 
have approximately, if we put d = 

V = 4x(r logp^ 
a 

and C.= TT, 

21og^-^ 0*87 log, 

The result shows that wires used in laboratory experiments 
may have quite considerable capacities. If, for instance, a wire 
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with radius 0*01 cm. (about 36 S.W.G.) runs parallel to and 
10 cm. above a conducting table, the formula shows that the 
capacity per cm. length is more than 1/3. 

Condenser of any form. A condenser consists essentially 
of two conducting plates everywhere the same distance apart, this 
distance being usually very small compared with the linear 
dimensions of the plates, and the curvature being everywhere small. 
We may then apply the treatment already used for two parallel 
plane plates, and we have, when air is the insulator, 

V = 4<7rcrd 



where A is the area of the inner surface of either plate and d is 
their distance apart. 

INSTRUMENTS USED TO MEASURE DIFFERENCE 
OF POTENTIAL 

The quadrant electrometer. The quadrant electrometer 
devised by Lord Kelvin is the most sensitive instrument for the 
measurement of differences of potential. We shall describe first 
a simple form of the original instrument represented in Fig. 66.* 
Four hollow brass quadrants, like that shown in Fig. 66 (a), are 
mounted on insulating pillars fixed on a metal base so as to form 
a horizontal circular box, cut across two diameters at right angles, 
since the quadrants are insulated from one another by narrow 
air spaces. The opposite quadrants are connected in pairs by very 
fine wires. Under the quadrants and between the supporting 
pillars is an open Leyden jar lined outside with tinfoil and con- 
taining inside strong sulphuric acid, the surface of contact of the 
acid with the glass serving as the inner coating of the jar. The 
acid also serves to dry the air within the case of the instrument and 
so maintains the insulation of the various parts. Within the 
hollow space made by the quadrants is a ‘‘needle,” really a “ figure- 
of-eight” shaped piece of sheet aluminium, Fig. 66 (b), the sectors 
being each about a quadrant. The needle is supported from the top 
of the case by an insulating suspension which also introduces torsion 
when the needle is displaced from its “ zero ” position. The torsion 
may be obtained from a bifilar suspension, a quartz fibre suspension, 
or from a small magnet fastened on to the needle system. The 
position of the needle is indicated by a beam of light reflected 
on to a scale from a mirror above the quadrants and rigidly 
attached to the needle. 

From two adjacent quadrants two brass rods pass vertically 

* In Lord Kelvin^s Papers on Electrostatics and Electro -magnetism a form of 
the instrument suited for exact work is described in the Keport on Electrometers. 
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downwards througli holes in the brass pla^te so large that the rods 
do not touch the sides. The rods turn outwards, ending in binding 
screws. A third vertical brass rod passes through an insulating 
block in the brass plate, and can turn about its own axis so as to 
brino* a horizontal wire at its upper end in contact with a platinum 
wire which is attached to the needle, and passes vertically down 





into the acid in the jar. When the jar is to be charged the 
contact is made and the jar may be charged by two or three sparks 
from an electrophorus cover. The contact is then broken and the 
horizontal wire turned well out of the way so that the needle is 
free to move. 

The instrument is contained in a glass case resting on the brass 
plate, which is itself supported on levelling screws. The glass 
should be lined with tinfoil except where the indicating beam of 
light passes, and the case should be put to earth by a wire going to 
the gas or w^ater pipes. The instrument is thus completely secured 
from external electrifications. 

The general principle of its action is simple. To begin with, 
the needle should be adjusted in its zero position so that its 
median line is parallel to one of the lines of separation of the 
quadrants. If now one opposite pair of quadrants is connected 
by the outside terminal to earth, and the other pair to a body 
of a potential differing from that of the earth, the needle, being 
at the potential of the jar, which we may suppose positive, is 
itself positively charged and tends to move so as to carry its 
charge to the region of lowest potential. If the outside body 
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is at positive potential the needle will tend to set under the 
earth-connected pair of quadrants, while if the outside body is at 
negative potential the needle will tend to set under the pair of 
quadrants connected to it. If the torsion couple introduced by 
the displacement is so great that the displacement is always small, 
then the angle of displacement is, as we shall show below, nearly 
proportional to the difference of potential between the pairs of 
quadrants. It is also, for a certain range, nearly proportional to 
the potential of the needle, so that the sensitiveness of the instru- 
ment may be adjusted by altering the charge in the jar. It is usual 
to calibrate the scale of the electrometer by putting on known 
differences of potential from the terminals of cells of known voltage. 

Dolazalek electrometer. A modification of the instrument 
introduced by Dolazalek, which is more sensitive than the original 
type, is much used. In this the quadrants are smaller and are 
mounted often on amber pillars. The needle is made of silvered 
paper and so is lighter, and it is preferably suspended by a quartz 
fibre made conducting or by a very fine metallic wire. The Leyden 
jar can then be dispensed with and the needle can be charged 
directly from a battery of, say, 100 volts. There is a potential 
of maximum sensitiveness, however, which can be found by trial 
for the particular instrument used. The instrument is contained 
in a brass case with a window for the beam of light to pass to and 
from the mirror. 

Elementary theory of the quadrant electrometer. 

We shall take the case in which the two pairs of quadrants, which 
we denote respectively by 1, 1' and S, £', are maintained at 
constant potentials The needle is connected to the jar, 

which has very great capacity compared wdth its own. The 
potential of both jar and needle therefore remains sensibly constant 
even if the charge on the needle varies. We denote this potential 
by Vn. If Vg is greater than the needle tends to move towards 
1, 1', and it will only be in equilibrium when the electrical couple 
is balanced by the torsional couple. Now had the quadrants and 
needle, after charging, been insulated, the motion of the needle 
w^ould have diminished the electrical energy of the system, the 
differences of potential of the fixed charges decreasing, and the 
position of equilibrium w^ould have been that in which the decrease 
in electrical energy on small displacement would have just supplied 
the work necessary for the increase in torsion. But the potentials 
remaining constant, there is an actual increase in the energy of the 
system. The area of the needle under 1,1', where the difference of 
potential is greatest, increases, and therefore its charge increases 
and consequently the electrical energy increases. The energy is 
supplied by the sources wLich maintain the constant potentials, the 
supply being sufficient both for the increase in electrical energy 
and for that used in increasing the torsion of the wire. We shall 
make use of the following important theorem : 
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When 8l system of conductors is maintained each at a constant 
potential by connection with a source of electricity, the total 
eiiercj’y supplied by the source in any displacement of the system 
is double the increase in the electrical energy of the system. 
This may be proved as follows : 

Let Qi, Qo, Q3 be the charges at potentials Vg, V3 : then the 
total energy is 

w _ _L Q2Y2 + . . . 

Let a displacement be given to the system so that the charges 
become Q3 + ffs. : the energy is now 

w + K) = + . . . 


whence the increase in energy is 





92^2 I 
2 ^ 


But the quantities g^ gg, &c,, have been drawn from sources of 
energy at constant potentials V^, V^, &c., and therefore the energy 
given up by these sources is 

?iVi + 92V2 + . . . = 2ie> 
which proves the theorem. 

Applying this to the quadrant electrometer, the sources supply 
double the energy required for the electrical system. At first, 
then, while the torsion couple is small, an excess of energy is 
supplied. But the torsion couple increases, and ultimately a 
position of equilibrium is attained when on further small displace- 
ment the increase of torsional energy equals the increase in elec- 
trical energy. 

To calculate the latter ’we assume that the motion does not 
affect the distribution on the outer edges of the needle and under 
the line of separation of the quadrants ; this implies that the 
linear displacement of an edge is small compared with its distance 
from a quadrant other than that under which it is moving. Hence 
the motion through a small angle dO may be regarded as merely 
transferring a part of the needle distant from both the edge and 
the median line from the 2, 2' pair to the 1, 1' pair. The capacity 
of such a part may be taken as proportional to the angle it 
subtends. Let it be represented by Cd6. Hence the charge 
under 1, 1' is increased by Cd0(V^ - Vj), while that under 2, 2' 
is decreased by Cd0(Vn — V^). The potential differences of 
these charges from that on the needle are V,, - and — Vg 
respectively. Then the total gain of energy is 
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= Cd6(V,-\\) 

The increase of torsional energy in the same displacement is 

xed6 

where 6 is the total angle of displacement from zero and X9 is the 
corresponding couple. 

Then for equilibrium we may equate these and 

xeae = cde (v, - vj (v„ - 

If Vja be great compared with and Vg we may take as an 
approximation 

0 = ^V„(V,-V,). 

If the needle and one pair of quadrants be both connected to 
the same source at potential V„ and the other pair be earthed, 
V 2 = V., V, = 0 



This is independent of the sign of Vn, and the electrometer 
may then be used to measure an alternating potential, giving the 
mean square of V„. 

By taking into account the increase or decrease of charge induced 
on the two pairs of quadrants as well as the increase on the needle 
it is easy to verify directly for this particular case the fact that 
the sources supply double the energy added in the field within the 
quadrants.* 

The attracted disc, or the trap -door electrometer. In 
Thomson’s trap-door electrometer two parallel plates are arranged 
as a condenser, one being connected to the source of which the 
potential is required, the other being, say, to earth. We might 
measure the pull of one plate on the whole of the other, and in 
the first instrument of the kind — Harris’s attracted disc electro- 
meter — this was actually done. If we could express the potential 

* The formula found above is quite sufficiently exact for many of the ex- 
periments in which the quadrant electrometer is used. The explanation of the 
voltage for maximum sensitiveness will be found in Thomson’s Elements of 
Electricity and Magnetism^ § 61 . 
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difference in terms of this pull the instrument would be a satisfac- 
tory electrometer. But the density in a condenser is not unifoini 
near the edges, and when the plates are some distance apait the 
edo-e effect may extend some distance inwards. We cannot there- 
fore apply the results of p. 83 to the whole plate. In the central 
part of each plate, however, the density is practically uniform ; the 
lines of strain go straight from plate to plate and these results 
apply. Taking the surface density as cr, the difference of potential 
as V, and the distance of the plates apart as 


V = 4}'7rcrd. 


Since the pull per square centimetre is the total pull P on a 

central area A is 

/ V AV^ 

P = 27rA<T^ = 27rA(|^) =8^ (!)• 

In practice the pull is measured on a trap-door,'’ i.e. on a 
movable plate nearly filling a hole in one of the plates of the 
condenser, but with free edges. The surrounding plate is termed 
the guard-ring, its function being to guard the density on the trap- 
door from variation. The trap-door and guard-ring are electrically 
connected and the force measured is that which is required to 
keep the two in the same plane against the electrical pull of the 
opposite plate. The effective area A is approximately (Maxwell, 
Electricity and Magnetism^ Srded. vol. i. p. 338) the mean between 
the aperture of the guard-ring and the area of the disc or trap-door. 
Fig. 67 is one form of the instrument,* showing only the essential 
parts. The guard-ring is fixed, while the movable disc or trap- 
door is hung by metal wires from the end of a metal lever having 
a counterpoise at the other. The lever is supported by a wire 
stretched horizontally between two insulated metal pillars connected 
to the guard-ring so that disc and ring are in connection. The 
position of the trap-door is indicated by a hair stretched across 
the forked end of the lever. This is viewed by a lens, and is so 
adjusted that when it is midway between two black dots on a white 
upright passing up through the fork behind the hair, the trap-door 
and guard-ring are coplanar. Suppose that a known weight P is 
placed on the disc and that a movable rider is adjusted on the 
lever until the hair is in the central position when there is no 
charge on the plates. Now remove P and connect the plates to 
bodies at different potentials, adjusting the distance d of the 
lower plate until the hair is again central. Evidently the electrical 
pull is equal to P, and if V is the difference of potential we have 
from (1) 


* Thomson’s Pajom on Electrostatics and Magnetism, p, 281 . 
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V = (2). 

It is very difficult to measure d accurately, and it is better to 
make the results depend on the differences of the distance in two 
successive experiments, that is, on the distance the lower plate is 
moved. To do this let the lower plate be connected to a source of 



Fig. 67, 

potential V, the upper plate being connected to earth ; then 
equation (2) holds. 

Now connect the upper plate to a source at potential V', the 
lower plate being connected as before. If the distance, after ad- 
justment, is now d\ 

V-V' = (^'V^ (3). 

-CX 

Subtracting (3) from (2), 


which gives V' in terms of measurable quantities. 


be noted 


that in obtaining (4) we suppose V' either less than V or opposite 
in sign. 

In another form of the instrument the attracted disc is 
hung from one arm of a delicate balance and counterpoised so that 
when there is no electrification it hangs exactly in the plane of the 
guard-ring. A stop is then arranged so that the disc cannot move 
upwards and an extra weight P is put on the other arm. The 
subsequent working is as with the arrangement just described. 
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Practical metliods of measuring potential. If the 
centre of a conducting sphere is brought to the point at which the 
potential V is required and is then connected to the zero-level 
surface, say the earth, by a wire, its potential becomes zero. Let 
Q be the "charge induced upon it. The potential at the centre of 
the sphere being zero, vve have 

S2=:0. 


But, if the wire is exceedingly fine and if the sphere is sufl5ciently 
small, this may be split up into the terms due to the original 
electrification practically undisturbed by the introduction of the 
sphere and giving value V, and the terms due to the charge gathering 

on the sphere and giving value Then 


v + ^ = o 

a 


or 


v = -^. 


On breaking the earth (jonnection and taking the sphere away, if 
we measure its charge, we obtain a number proportional to the 
potential at the point, though opposite in sign. A very obvious 
weakness in this method lies in the neglect of the charge on the 
connecting wire. It is not easy to make the capacity of the wire 
negligible in comparison with that of the sphere. 

Reduction of the potential of a conductor to that of a 
given point in air. Suppose, for example, that we wish to 
equalise the potential of a pair of the quadrants of a quadrant 
electrometer to the potential of a given point P, Fig. 68, in the air. 

Suppose, to begin with, that they are at 
higher potential. Take an insulated wire 
from the electrometer to the point P : 
the end of the wire is evidently at higher 
potential than its surroundings. Then 
it is positively electrified, while the quad- 
rants are negatively electrified. Imagine 
now that the^ outer layer of the wire is 
loose, so that it can be drawn off into the 
air with the charge on it. The poten- 
tial of the wire at P is thereby lowered 
more nearly to that of the air near it. A new positive charge will 
at P and more negative will go into the quadrants. 
If the new surface is also loose, the new charge will also be drawn 
on into the air, and if we so imagine successive layers to be 
removed they will carry with them positive charges until the end 



Fig. 68. 
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of the wire P is brought to the same level as its surroundings, 
or at least to the mean level so that each layer takes with it equal 
and opposite quantities. 

If the electrometer is at lower potential to begin with than the 
neighbourhood of P, it is evident that negative will go off, while 
the electrometer will be positively electrified. 

This process has been realised practically by various methods. 
In the method first used a burning match was fixed at one end of an 
insulated conducting rod, which was brought to the given point, the 
other end being connected to the electrometer. The hot mass of the 
flame is a conductor, and as it is continually being thrown oiF it 
carries electrification with it as long as there is any difference of 
potential between the end of the rod and the surrounding air. 

In a second method, still sometimes used, an insulated can of 
water discharges through a fine nozzle drop by drop. In Lord 
Kelvin‘‘s original description of this instrument as applied to find the 
potential outside a window he says : With only about ten inches 
head of water and a discharge so slow as to give no trouble in re- 
plenishing the can of water, the atmospheric effect is collected so 
quickly that any difference of potentials between the insulated 
conductor and the air at the place where the stream from the nozzle 
breaks into drops is done away with at the rate of 5 per cent, per 
half second, or even faster. Hence a very moderate degree of 
insulation is sensibly as good as perfect so far as observing the 
atmospheric effects is concerned."’ {Electrostatics and Magnetism^ 
p. SOO). 

It is usual now to employ a wire tipped with radium. The air 
is ionised by the radium, and the charge on the end of the wire is 
neutralised by the ions of opposite sign. 

Atmospheric electricity. Either of these instruments may 
be employed to determine the potential at any point in the air 
with regard to the earth. It is found in general that the potential 
rises upwards from the surface, especially in clear weather. This 
of course implies negative electrification of the earth’s surface, the 
corresponding positive electrification being scattered through the 
air above the suifface. When clouds are formed they act as 
conducting masses and become electrified on their surfaces. If the 
weather is not stormy the potential in the air is still usually 
positive with regard to the earth, the under surface of a cloud 
being probably positively charged and its upper surface negatively 
charged. But in stormy weather it frequently happens that the 
earth is positively charged under a cloud. This may possibly be 
explained on the supposition that the cloud was electrified by 
induction by the ground under it and that the positive charge on 
the cloud has been removed by the rain falling from it; the 
negative then spreading over the whole might produce a negative 
potential in the air under it. We cannot here go into details of 
the very puzzling subject of Atmospheric Electricity, a subject in 
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which the facts are only beginning to fall into oidei. refer 

the reader to the EncjjclopcBdict Bvitcvimicct^ 11th ed. vol. ii. p. 860^ 
or to Gockel Die LufteleUrizitdL 

Simple methods of measuring capacity. We shall 
describe two methods of measuring capacity merely in order to 
make the idea of capacity more definite. Other methods will be 
described later or may be found in laboratory manuals. 

The definition of capacity shows that it is in dimension a 
length. Thus the capacity of a sphere, far from surrounding 
conductors, is equal to its radius, and the capacity of two parallel 
plates in air is equal to the area of either / 47r distance apart, when 
the distance apart is so small that the edge effect may be neglected. 
We may then determine the capacity in either of these cases by 
actual measurement of the dimensions of the system. But when 
the system is of such form or with such a dielectric that we cannot 
determine the capacity by direct measurement of dimensions, then 
we may use a method of comparison. 

Capacity of a Leyden jar by comparison with a 
sliding condenser with parallel plates. Let AB, Fig. 69, 

A,,B 


Fig. 69. 

represent the sections of two round plates mounted on insulating 
supports with bases sliding along a divided scale, so that the 
plates are always parallel to each other and so that their distance 
apart can be observed. The capacity of this “ sliding condenser ” 
can therefore be varied at will. The method consists in charging 
this sliding condenser and the system of which the capacity is 
required with electrification at the same difference of potential, 
and then varying the distance apart of the plates of the sliding 
condenser till the charges on the two are equal. 

Suppose AB, Fig. 70, are the plates of the sliding condenser, 
and let J be the jar on an insulating stand. Let A and the 
outside coating of the jar be connected to earth. Let B and the 
inside coating of the jar be connected to the positive terminal of a 
battery whose negative terminal is earthed. Then disconnect the 
battery from both and insulate A and the outside coating of the 
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jar. ^ Connect A to the inside coating of J, and B to the outside 
coating of J. If the charges are equal these connections result in 
complete discharge, and if A is now connected to a quadrant 
electrometer no charge is shown. But if J has the larger capacitv 
some positive charge is left unneutralised and is indicated bv the 
electrometer. If J is the smaller, some negative charge is indicated. 
The distance apart of the two plates AB must be varied till no 
charge is indicated and the capacities are then equal. The 



difficulty in such measurement arises from “ residual charge,'^’ which 
will be discussed in Chapter VIII. This method was used by 
Cavendish {Electrical Researches^ p. 144?). 

Capacity of a gold-leaf electroscope by comparison 
with a sphere. We shall describe the method used by C. T. R. 
Wilson {P.R.S, Ixviii. p. 157). The electroscope was charged by 
a battery of small accumulators to different potentials so that the 
relative values of the deflections of the gold leaf were known. A 
brass sphere, radius STS cm., was suspended by a silk thread at a 
distance great compared with its radius from all other conductors 
except two fine wires, one earth-connected with which it rested in 
contact, and another leading from the electroscope and with its free 
end near the sphere. The electroscope was charged to some 
potential V given by the deflection of the gold leaf. Then the 
charge on it was CV, where C was its capacity. The sphere was 
then drawn aside by a silk thread so that it momentarily broke 
contact with the earth and came into contact with the wire from 
the electroscope. Suppose the new value of the potential indicated 
by the electroscope was V'. The charge on it was now CV'. But 
the charge lost, viz. CV — CV', was given up to the sphere with 
capacity 2TS, and raised its potential to V' so that its amount was 
2TS V'. Equating 


C(V - V') = £T3 V' 
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V' 

or C = ^*13 y 

By this method Wilson found the capacity of an electroscope 
which lie was using to be 1*1 cm., and this was practically constant 
for different positions of the gold leaf. 

In carrying out this experiment the wires, in order to reduce 
their capacity, should be made as fine as possible and not 
longer than is necessary to keep the sphere sufficiently distant 
from the electroscope. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE DIEIiECTRIC. SPECIFIC INDUCTIVE 
CAPACITY. RESIDUAL EFFECTS 

Specific inductive capacity — Faraday's experiments — Effect of specific 
inductive capacity on the relations between electric quantities — Condi- 
tions to be satisfied where tubes of strain pass from one dielectric to 
another — Law of refraction — Capacity of a conden.=;er with a plate of 
dielectric inserted — The effect of placing a dielectric sphere in a pre- 
viously uniform field — Eesidual charge and discharge — ilechanical model. 

Faraday, as we have seen in Chapter IV, abandoned the old 
method of regarding electric forces as due to direct action of the 
charges at a distance, and sought to explain electric induction 
by the action of contiguous particles on each other in the 
dielectric, an action which he supposed to be the first step in 
the process of electrolysation.’*’ Taking this view of electric 
induction, there seemed reason to expect some particular relation 
of it to the difierent kinds of matter through which it would be 
exerted, or something equivalent to a specific electric indiwtloji for 
different bodies, which, if it existed, would unequivocally prove 
the dependence of induction on the particles.’'* He was thus led 
to the great discovery that the quantity of electricity which a 
condenser will receive when charged to a given potential — that is, 
its capacity — depends on the nature of the dielectric. This implies 
that the force which a given electric charge will exert depends on 
the medium through and by which it acts. 

The nature of Faraday’s discovery may be illustrated by 
supposing that we have two exactly equal condensers of the same 
dimensions, the plates in one being separated by air and those in 
the other by, say, ebonite. If each is charged to the same 
potential difference, that with ebonite will have about two and a 
half times as great a charge as that with air as the dielectric, and 
the ebonite is said to have two and a half times the specific induc- 
tive capacity of air. 

A very simple experiment with a gold-leaf electroscope suffices 
to show the greater inductive capacity of ebonite. Let the 
electroscope have a table on the top of the rod to which the gold 
leaves are attached, and let there be a cover the size of the table 
provided with an insulating handle. Put a thin plate of ebonite 

* JSxp, Bes. Ser. XI. i. p. 373 (November 1837). 
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on tbe table and put the cover on it, the cover and table thus 
forming the plates of a condenser. Then connect the table with 
the negative terminal, and the cover with the positive terminal, of a 
voltaic battery of several cells, when charges will gather pro- 
portional to the potential difference of the terminals. Disconnect 
the wires, first from the tabic, and then from the cover, and lift 
the cover. The charge on the table is then shared with the leaves, 
which diverge by an amount to be noted. Now remove the 
ebonite plate and put three very small pieces of ebonite of the 
same thickness as the ebonite plate on to the table merely to serve 
as spacing pieces, and place the cover on them. We now have 
an air condenser with the plates the same distance apart as 
before, for the spacing pieces occupy a very small fraction of the 
volume and may be neglected in a rough experiment. On con- 
necting and then disconnecting the terminals of the battery as 
before and lifting the cover we note that the leaves diverge much 
less than before, or the table has received a much smaller charge 
when air is the dielectric than it received when ebonite was the 
dielectric. The experiment is not suitable for exact measurement, 
for the capacity of the table when the cover is removed will not be 
quite the same in the two cases, so that the gold leaves will not 
get quite the same fraction of the charge. If a plate of india- 
rubber or a plate of sulphur be used, similar effects are noticed; 
the induced charge is always greater than with air, or, as 
Faraday expressed it, the specific inductive capacity is greater. 
We may give exact signification to this term in the following 
definition : 

Specific inductive capacity. Let two condensers A and B 
have exactly equal dimensions, and let the dielectric in A be air, 
while in B it is some other substance. Then the ratio 

capacity of B 

capacity of A 

is termed the specific inductive capacity of the dielectric in B. 
It is usually denoted by K. 

The specific inductive capacity of a given specimen is probably 
constant over a wide range of electric intensity, and assuming this 
constancy, it is frequently termed the dielectric constant. It is 
also termed the electric or electrostatic capacity of the material. 

If we consider the ease or difficulty of producing electric strain 
in the dielectric, we obtain an analogy with elastic strain which 
has some value. Suppose two equal condensers, A with air as 
dielectric, B with a dielectric with constant K. If we charge A to 
potential difference V, producing surface density cr and strain 
D CT, an equal potential diflPerence in B will produce surface 
density Kcr and strain KD. To produce in B surface density cr 

and strain D, we only require potential difference ’ and the 
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energy per charge on unit area in B ^nll only be while 

Va- 
in A it is Or, to produce a given strain D in B, requires 

only of the work needed to produce an equal strain D in A. 


The electric modulus” of B, then, is only ^ that of air. 

W e may put this more precisely if we consider the intensities in 
the two condensers with equal charges. When the dielectric B is 
solid, we cannot directly measure the intensity within it, but in 

order to account for the difference of potential we must suppose 


that the intensity has of the value which it has in A. If in 

the air condenser it is E = 47rD, then in the other it is E' = 47 rD /K. 
If we regard intensity as electric stress and D as electric strain, 
then, using the analogy to ordinary elastic stress, we should define 
the electric modulus as electric stress — electric strain. In air, 
then, it is E-rD = 47r. In the dielectric with constant K it is 


E'- 


-D=^. 

K 


The account of Faraday‘‘s discovery is given in Series XI, vol. i, 
of the Experimental Researches in Electricity^ and to the 
paper we refer the reader for details. It is well worth study not 
only for the importance of the results but also as a splendid 
example of Faraday’s mode of thought and work. It will suffice 
here to say that Faraday prepared two equal condensers, each 
consisting of an outer hollow brass sphere on a stand and 
an inner concentric brass sphere supported by a metal rod 
passing up through a neck at the top of the outer sphere, and 
fastened in position by a plug of shellac. The outer sphere was 
made of two hemispheres like the Magdeburg hemispheres. The 
rod terminated in a knob. Each condenser was thus virtually a 
Leyden jar. Initially air was the dielectric in each. One of the 
jars was charged and its knob was then touched by the carrier 
ball of a Coulomb electrometer (see p. 63). The charge received 
by the ball was measured and gave, as we should now express it, 
the difference of potential between the coatings. Then the knobs 
of the two jars were touched together and the charge was shared. 
The carrier ball now showed that the charge was equally shared, 
or the capacities of the jars were equal. The lower half of the 
space between the spheres of one condenser, which we will call B, 
was then filled with a hemispherical cup of shellac, while the 
other condenser. A, still contained air only. A was charged, and 
its potential in terms of the electrometer reading was found, after 
certain corrections, to be ^89. The charge was shared with B by 
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touching the knobs together, and the potential of each was found 
to be 113- A had given to B 1T6 and retained 113. ^ But 176 in 
B only produced the same potential difference as 113 in A, or the 
capacity of B -f the capacity of A = 173 d- 1 13 = 1 *55. Both were 
now discharged and B was charged afresh to potential 204. [ts 
charge was shared with A and each indicated a potential 118. 
The charge which produced a potential 118 when given to A 
produced a fall only of 204—118 = 86 when taken from B. Since 
the capacity is inversely as the potential produced by given 
charge, Lhe capacity of B -P the capacity of A = 118 -P 86 = 1*37. 

Making corrections for loss of charge by “ residual effect to 
be discussed below, Faraday found that the two corrected values 
w’ere 1*5 and 1*47, say 1*5. He assumed that the excess of capacity 
for the B condenser was only half wdiat it would have been had the 
whole space been filled with shellac, and thus he found that the 
capacity of B was twice that of A, or the specific inductive 
capacity of shellac was 2. He pointed out that this was an under- 
estimate, for the hemispherical cup did not change quite half the 
capacity of the jar, since the rod passing through the neck had 
some capacity, which was the same in both conditions of B. With 
a flint-glass cup in place of the shellac he found K = 1*765 
with sulphur K = 2*24. 

When liquids w^ere introduced into the condenser no certain 
measurements could be made owing to conduction, and when 
different gases replaced air no difference could be detected, for the 
apparatus used was not sufficiently sensitive. The difficulties of 
experiment with liquids and gases have only been overcome since 
Faraday’s time. 

Faraday also used two condensers consisting of three parallel 
equal circular plates, the middle plate forming a condenser wuth 
each side plate.* He charged the middle plate, and then showed that 
by introducing a slab of shellac or sulphur between the middle 
and one side plate the capacity on that side was increased, tie 
saw that this arrangement might be used for exact measurement, 
as indeed it has been used later in a modified form. 

Though our knowledge of the existence of specific inductive 
capacity is entirely due to Faraday, it is not a little remarkable 
that it was discovered by Cavendish some time between 1771 and 
1781. But he communicated his results to no one, and they 
remained buried in his MS. notes till these were edited and 
published by Maxwell in 1879 as The Electrical Reseajxhes of 
the Hon, Henry Cavendish. His discovery was thus entirely 
without influence on the progress of electrical knowledge. 

For many years after the publication of Faraday’s original 
paper little experimental work was done on the subject, but the 
publication of Maxwell’s Electro-magnetic Theory of Light ,*}* 

* Eicp. Res. i. p. 413. 

t Phil. Tram., 1865, p. 459 ; Meetrioity and Magnetism^y oX.ii. chap.xx. (1873). 
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according to which the dielectric constant should be equal to the 
square of the refractive index, led to a renewal of interest in the 
matter, and this was no doubt increased on the practical side by 
the necessity of knowing something about the electric capacity of 
the insulating material of telegraph cables. Since then a great 
amount of work has been done, and the specific inductive capacities 
of a great number of solid, liquid, and gaseous dielectrics have 
been determined in a great variety of ways. The phenomena 
termed residual charge and discharge, which so much complicate 
the measurements, have also been investigated. 

Before proceeding to an account of the work we shall examine 
the efiTect of the existence of specific inductive capacity on the 
various electrical relations, assuming that for a given material it 
has a constant value. 

The effect of specific inductive capacity on the 
relations between electrical quantities. Let us suppose 
that we have two condensers (Fig. 71), A with air as the dielectric 


A 


Ajur 


K 


Fig. 71. 


B 


and K = l, B with a substance as dielectric which has constant K, 
and let the two be charged to the same surface density o*. 

Electric strain. Since the electric strain is measured by the 
quantity induced per unit area on a conductor bounding the 
medium, and this quantity is cr in both A and B, the strain D is 
the same in each. 

Difference of potential. To produce the same difference of 
potential we should require Kcr in B. Then cr in B will only 

produce ^ of the potential difference that the same charge 

produces in A. 

Electric intensity. If we imagine it possible to move unit 


charge through the medium B w^e shall require an intensity^ of 


that in A to produce the observed difference of potential. Or, 
since this is usually an imaginary and impracticable way of regard- 
ing intensity in B, we must now define it as the slope of potential, 

and again, of course, we get it as ^ of the value in air. If then 


in A we put E = 47rcr= 47rD, in B we must put 


E' = 


4?7rcr 

“X 


4xD 
K ’ 


Energy of charge. If Q is the charge in each, and if V is the 
V 

potential in A, and V = g is that in B, the energy of charge will 
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QV QY' 

still be ^ charge X potential, or in A and in B. For 

the work done in raising element q through potential v will still be 
qv whatever the medium between the conductors. 

Energy per cubic centimetre. Let us consider a tube 
of unit cross-section going from plate to plate and let d be the 
distance between the plates. The energy to be assigned to this 

%ir(j^d . Girard 


tube in E is fcr V'= 


, since V' = • 

Since there are d cubic centimetres in the tube the energy 
. KE'2 KE' 

per cubic centimetre is 5 since L = 

The pull per unit area of charged surface. This can 
only be measured directly in liquid and gaseous dielectric. Let us 
suppose that, keeping the charges the same, the distance between 
the plates in B is increased by 1 cm. The energy stored in each 

cubic centimetre added is - g -’, and as this energy is imparted by 
the work done in separating the plates we require a pull per square 
centimetre of — g— to give the required energy. Hence the pull 

,, , ^ ^ . 2x1)2 2x(r^ 

on the charged surface is — g— = - -g -* 

We shall assume that there is the same pull when the dielectric 
is solid. 

Force between charged bodies. To account for the pull 
~g“ on the surface by action at a distance according to the 


inverse square law, we must suppose that each element of charge 
acts with force g the medium with dielectric constant 

K, on the element of charged surface having cr on it. Hence 
charge q acts on charge q' at distance d with force g 


The energy in the field. In Chapter VI we showed 

E2 

that if we assign energy at the rate ^ = 2x0^ per cubic centi- 
metre to each element of volume in a field where K = 1, we just 
account for the total energy of the system. 

Let us take two electrical systems identical as regards con- 
ductors and the charges upon them, but one having air as the 
dielectric with specific inductive capacity 1, and the other having 
a dielectric with specific inductive capacity K. The work done in 
charging the two systems respectively will be i QV and ^ QV /K. 
The number of unit cells will be respectively QV and QV/K, so 
that we may assign half a unit of energy to each unit cell in 
each case. But the cells will be larger in the second case in the ratio 


pull 

ZhC^K 
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K : 1, and so the energy assigned to unit volume will be less in the 
ratio 1 : K, or, instead of energy ^ttD^ per cubic centimetre, we 
have ^ttD^/K per cubic centimetre, D being the same in each 
system since the charges are the same. 

But this is only the distribution of the energy which is added 
by the work done in charging the system. If K varies with the tem- 
perature heat has to be added or subtracted as well, if the tempera- 
ture is to be kept constant. J ust the same consideration comes in with 
a wire undergoing stretch. The energy put in per unit volume by 
the stretching force is \ stress x strain, but heat must be added or 
subtracted to keep the temperature constant, and the total energy 
added is ^ stress X strain + Q, 
where Q is the heat given to 
unit volume. 

We can calculate the heat 
added in the electrical case by 
taking a charged condenser 
with a fluid dielectric through 
a thermodynamic cycle, repre- 
sented in Fig. 72, where 
abscissa represent distance apart 
and ordinates represent pull per 
unit area. Let the condenser be 
charged with ± <t per unit area. 

The pull per unit area is /K. 

Let the distance of the plates 

apart be increased by a small quantity I = AB, so slowly that there 
is no change in the temperature 0, and let heat dQ.l be added to 
each volume Z x in order to keep the temperature constant. Now 
make a further adiabatic increase in the distance, the change being 
represented by BC, the temperature in the dielectric which flows 
in through the changes represented by AB and BC falling to 

0 — . and the specific inductive capacity falling to K 

Now make an isothermal decrease CD in the distance, at 6 — dO, 
carrying it so far that a further adiabatic decrease along DA com- 
pletes the cycle. Then if the process is exceedingly slow it is 

^ do 

reversible, and the work done is dQ.I. by the second law. But 
the work done is also equal to the area — ABCD, which is 


\ \ 

n' 


-^Distance apart 


Fig. 72. 


L ^irar^ 




= + ^ 


^7r<7^ 

‘W 


do 


the negative sign being given to ABCD because it is work done 
on the system. Equating the two expressions 
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dQJ. 


dd 


dQ = 


^ircr^ 6 

ITKde 


e dK 


t7 W'iV. _ - 

or tlie lieat energy added per unit volume of the 

eiiero^v added bv the work done in charging the system. 

1 dK 


In some experiments by Cassie* the following values of 


K do 


and ~ ^ were obtained at about 30° C., say 300° A 
KdQ 



1 tZK 



K dd 

K 

Glass 

0-002 

0-6 

Mica 

0-0004 

0-12 

Ebonite 

0-0007 

0-21 


We see that the heat supplied to keep the temperature constant 
w’hen glass of the kind used by Cassie is electrically strained is 0*6 
of the energy supplied by the work done. 

If this heat is not supplied and the charging takes place under 
adiabatic conditions the temperature falls, K is decreased, and the 
medium becomes as it were electrically stronger, and we have the 
analogue to the increased elasticity of solids under adiabatic elastic 
strain. But it can be shown that the adiabatic capacity of a 
condenser bears to its isothermal capacity a ratio which differs from 
unity by a quantity quite negligible in practical measurements, 
even though the excess over unity is proportional, as investigation 
shows, to the square of the potential difference.*)* 

Conditions to be satisfied where tubes of strain pass 
from one dielectric to another. Law of refraction. When 
tubes of strain pass from one medium to another with different 
dielectric constant, no charge being on the surface, they change 
their direction unless they ai’e normal to the separating surface, 
and they are said to be refracted. 

There are two conditions to be satisfied. We may describe the 
first as (1) continuity of potential on passing through the surface. 
This continuity of potential implies that the potential is the same 
at tw^o points indefinitely near to each other, one on each side of the 
separating surface ; and this implies that the intensity in any 
direction parallel to the surface, and close to it, is the same in each 

Thomson’s ApplicatioJis of Bijnamies to Physics and Chemistry, p. 102. 
t the two capacities, 

^ = 1 JL 

K. (id Jpo" 

where T is the potential difference, p is the density, and <r the specific heat of the 

1T6 1 11 TY^ ^ 
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medium. We may see the necessity for this by supposing two 
fluid dielectrics in contact along a surface AB, Fig. 73. Now 
imagine a small charge taken along CD in one medium close to 
and parallel to AB, and then across to E, back along EF in the 
other medium, close to and parallel to DC, and than across to C. 
We may neglect the work done along DE and FC by making them 
small enough. If the intensity along CD were greater than that 
along EF, then, on the whole, work would be obtained from the 
cycle, and repetition of the cycle would lead to discharge of the 


Fig. 73. 


energy of the system without altering the charges, and such dis- 
charge is contradicted by experience. Hence the intensity parallel 
to AB and close to it is the same in each medium, or the potential 
is continuous. 

We may describe the second condition as (2) continuity of strain. 
The equality of the opposite charges in an electrified system is not 
affected by the presence of dielectrics of different capacities, and 
we have every reason to suppose that if we draw unit tubes, each 
starting from +1, they will end each on —1, whatever dielectrics 
they pass through. If then ABCD, Fig. 74, represents a unit 



tube in a medium with dielectric constant K^, continued as CDEF 
in another medium with constant Kg? CDEF is also a unit tube. 
If the area of the surface cut out by each tube is a, and if the two 
tubes make angles 0^ 6^ with the normal, the cross-section of ABCD 
is a cos while the cross-section of CDEF is a cos dg* 
strains on the two sides of CD are D^ and Dg, the equality of the 
total strain in the two tubes gives 
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Di a cos 0;^ = Dg a cos 
or Dj. cos = Dg cos 0^ 

or the normal component of the strain is the same in each 

medinm. 

If we are considering non-crystalline media, in which the 
directions of strain and intensity coincide, let the plane of Fig. 74 
pass through AC and the normal; the tube in the second medium 
must also be in that plane. For the components of the intensities 
at C in any direction parallel to the surface are the same in both 
media. The intensity in the first medium has zero component 
perpendicular to the plane of the figure. Therefore the intensity 
in the second medium has zero component in that direction. This 
implies that CE lies in the plane of the figure or the plane through 
AC and the normal. Then the incident and refracted tubes are 
in the same plane with the normal. 

The continuity of potential gives us 

Ej^sin ^2* 

The continuity of strain gives us 


whence 


or, since 


Dx cos 0x = Da ^2 
^ tan 0x= & ^2 

^z=i!!:and^ = ^^ 

Dx Kx D, li. 


tan tan 0^ 

We shall now consider some effects of the presence of a dielectric 
other fhan air, which will be useful when we come to describe 
methods of measuring specific inductive capacity. 

Capacity of a condenser witli a slab or plate of 
dielectric inserted. Let us suppose that the distance between 


✓ 

— — ■ . . , 


„ li K I 

d 

i 



Fia. 75. 


the charged conducting plates is d, and that a slab of dielectric 
with constant K occupies a thickness t of the space between the 
plates and that its surfaces are parallel to the plates as in Fig. 75. 
Let the plates and slab extend indefinitely. Let the surface density 
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of charge be o-. We must suppose that the tubes of strain go 
normally from plate to plate, and that the strain D=o- is the 
same in air and in the slab. The intensity in the air is 47ro-, while 

that in the dielectric is Then the potential difference 

between the plates is 

V = 47r(r((f-0+ 

=:4x<r(<f- 

The capacity per unit area is 

O' 1 

, K-1 X 

or is equal to that of an air condenser in which the plates are nearer 
together by — t. 

If such a slab of dielectric is inserted between the plates of an 
attracted disc electrometer maintained at a given potential, a layer 
of air intervening between the slab and the attracted disc, the 
charge or is increased in proportion to the capacity. If then P is 
the pull per unit area when air alone is between the plates, it 
becomes with the insertion of the slab 



The effect of placing a dielectric sphere in a pre- 
viously uniform field deduced from the effect of placing 
a conducting sphere in the same field. If a sphere of 
dielectric constant K is placed in a field in air, previously uniform, 
the lines of strain crowd in upon the sphere, for it is more easily 
strained than the air. The effect of a sphere with K about 1*S5 
is shown in Fig. 76, where it will be seen that the strain within 
the sphere is uniform and parallel to the original direction. 

We shall not give a strict proof that this is the distribution, 
but shall merely show that it will satisfy the conditions required 
at the sui'face of separation. 

First, let us suppose that a conducting sphere occupies the 
position. Then on one hemisphere a + charge is induced, and on 
the other a— charge. These two charges must be so distributed 
that they will produce a field within the sphere, just neutralising 
the field E, which previously existed, for there is no field within the 
conductor. We may find this distribution by the following device. 
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Let electrifiction, density d. J. distribute uniWy the 

IptS rhfI;;t»sf*e“A'Is a^^/oVend since the she.i 



Fia. 76. 


external to P has no effect and the sphere within P n^aybe regarded 

as collected at its centre it is equal to ^ vp 

let electrification density -p be uniformly distributed within 



Fig. 77. 


a sphere, radius centre O' close to 0, O'O being in the direction 

of E. The intensity at P due to this second sphere is -g TrpPO' 

along PO'j since the electrification is negative. The two distribii- 

tions superposed will have resultant g TrpOO' through P parallel 

to 00'. The result of this superposition is zero density, or no 
charge in the overlapping part of the spheres, a + layer on the 
hemisphere towards A, and a — layer on the hemisphere towards B. 
The thickness of the layer at any point Q in a direction 6 with 
O'O A is 00' cos 0, and therefore the surface density is p 00' cos 0. 
Now adjust p and 00' so that 
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77/5 


00' = E. 






Then the two layers will give a uniform intensity — E in the 
overlapping region, which will neutralise the external field E in that 
region, and the surface density of the layers is f - r . 

S E cos 6 
4 TT 

Externally, and only externally, to the spK^SaLipaccIi^ two 
distributions will act as if each w^ere collecte^A ^ ce^®^, and 

4 rTi4 

therefore as if we had electrification at 0 and ||/g77p^^at 0^ 

These two constitute what is termed an electric d^Blet^aiid they 
correspond to the two poles of a magnet, th^.^oment 

to be M = ^TTpa^OO' = E^^. Just as wi^Pa '%igi5^‘the in- 

^ CQ§ 0r 

tensity at distance d making 6 with OO^^ along d. 


and 


Effl® sin 0 

~W 






perpendicular to d (see sS^his field is 


superposed on the uniform field E. It may be n^^ that just 



outside the sphere at the ends of the diameter parallel to E where 
d = a and 0 = 0, the total field is E + 2E = SE. 

The field in the neighbourhood of the sphere is shown in 
Eig. 78. Since the field without is modified by the presence of the 

* These components may be obtained very easily by noting that the two 
4 4 

nearly equal forces -^Trpa^jd^ and -^irpa^lid + 5)2 acting at an angle differing from 
6 o 

TT by the small angle d> have resolutes along the two bisectors of the angle 

8 4 

respectively equal to the difference -^irpaHid^ and to ^Trpa^<pld^. Here 5 is 

o o 

O'O cos 6 and 0 is 00' sin did. 
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conductor as if it were a doublet, the forces on the external charges 
producing the field will be the same as those of the doublet. 

We have just seen that two almost overlapping spheres with 
equal radii a and equal and opposite densities of charge, will change 
the internal intensity from E to 0, i,e. by an amount E if they are 
equivalent externally to a doublet of moment E< 2 ^ Then in 
order that the internal intensity may be changed from E to E', i.e, 
by an amount E— E', the pair of spheres must be equivalent 
externally to a doublet (E—E^a^. 

Let us assume that when a dielectric sphere, radius and with 
dielectric constant K is substituted, the field is uniform and equal 
to E' within, and without is E with the field due to the doublet 
(E ~ W)a^ superposed on it. In order that this may be the actual 
arrangement of intensity it has to satisfy the two conditions : — 
(1) equality of intensity in the two media tangential to and close 
to the surface of the sphere; and (2) equality of strain in the two 
media normal to and close to the surface. 

The tangential intensities at a point on the surface distant a 
in the field assumed are : — just outside, E sin 0 — (E — E') sin 0 = 
E' sin 0; just inside, E' sin 0. 

So that any uniform value of E' will satisfy this condition. 

The normal intensities at the same point are : — ^just outside, 
2(E— E') cos 0 + E cos 0 =(3E— 2E') cos 0 ; just inside, E' cos 0. 

Since the strains are respectively intensity jAur in air and 
K X intensity /47r in the sphere, we must have for equality of 
normal strain 

SE ~ 2E' = KE' 
whence E' = 

K+ 2 

The moment of the doublet equivalent for the outside is 
(E-E')a* = |^E«3 

and the values of the internal and external fields thus obtained 
satisfy the conditions, and so constitute a solution, W^e shall assume 
that it is the only solution. 

Since the field without is modified as if the dielectric were 
replaced by the doublet, the action on any external charge will be 

the same as that of the doublet, or will be g- times the action 

J.V. A 

of the equal conducting sphere. Similarl}^, the reaction of the 
charge on the dielectric will be g- — ^ times the action on the 

equal conducting sphere. We shall see how Boltzmann used this 

result to obtain K, 
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RESIDUAL CHARGE AND DISCHARGE 

The investigation of specific inductive capacity is very much 
complicated by what are termed residual effects. If a Levden 
jar is charged and, after standing fora short time, is discharged by 
a spark in the ordinary way, it appears to be completely discharged 
and the two coatings are at the same potential. But if the jar is 
allowed to stand for a short time, with the inner coating insulated, 
a new charge gathers of the same sign as the original charge, and a 
second much smaller spark may be obtained on discharging it. 
This process may be repeated, and with some jars three, four, five, 
or more visible sparks may be obtained in succession, the jar being 
allowed to rest insulated after each discharge. If, immediately 
after the first discharge, the inner coating is connected to a gold- 
leaf electroscope, the charge can be seen to gather, for the leaves 
diverge till they touch the side plates and so discharge the jar. 
They will diverge and discharge many times in succession. The 
electroscope may be used to show that all these charges are of the 
same sign as the original charge. They are known as Residual 
Charges y and the discharges as Residual Discharges. 

If a jar which shows very conspicuous residual effect is charged 
to some measured potential and left insulated, it is found that the 
potential gradually falls, and the discharge obtained on connecting 
the coatings for a moment will be less than the original charge. 
This fact suggests that the phenomenon is in some way connected 
with conduction, and Faraday sought to explain it by supposing 
that the two charges left the plates to some extent and penetrated 
the dielectric towards each other, some of the + charge on 
AB, Fig. 79, for instance, reaching ah^ while some of the 
— charge on CD reached cd, ab and cd being probably further in 

A B 

CU & 

C d 

C D 

Eig. 79. 

the longer the time. On discharging AB and CD the charges 
ab and cd would no longer be pushed from behind by charges 
on the plates, and some part of them would return to AB and 
CD and be ready for a second discharge. But when w^e come to 
examine the process of conduction we shall see that this account, 
though probably containing a good deal of truth, hardly gives the 
correct view as it stands.* 

R. Kohlrauscht showed that if a given jar is charged to a certain 
* Bxf. vol. i. § 1245. f Pogg. Ann. xci. (1854). 

H 
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potential and is then insulated, the fall of potential in a given time 
is proportional to the initial potential, and, further, that if at any 
instant the jar is discharged, the instantaneous discharge is pro- 
portional to the potential just before the discharge was made. 
Kohlrausch formed a theory of the action going on which 
apparently involved the idea of conduction, though he did not 
express it in that form. But he pointed out the resemblance of 
the residual phenomena to those of elastic after-action ” in 
strained wires, which gives a very valuable analogy. If a wire is 
twisted — for instance, if a glass fibre is fixed vertically in a clamp 
at its upper end, and if the low^er end is twisted and held, it will 
return on release towards its original position, but not the whole 
way. If it is now^ held in its new position for a time and is then 
released, it will return another portion towards its original position, 
and so on. We may explain this after-action, as it is termed, by 
supposing that some parts of the glass retain strain energy as long 
as the strain is retained, while in other parts, though the strain 
remains, the energy is dissipated, or the stress diminishes. 
Imagine, for instance, that the outer shell of the fibre is true ” in 
its elasticity, ie, that the stress is always proportional to the 
strain, but that the inner core gradually loses its strain energy, 
even though its strain is maintained. Now twist the compound 
fibre. If it is instantly released before the energy in the core has 
had time to become dissipated it will return to the original position. 
But if the fibre is held twisted for a time the stress in the core 
gradually decreases and the effective strain decreases. When the 
fibre is released the effective strain in the core will be entirely 
removed before the fibre is entirely untwisted. But some stress 
still remains in the outer shell when this point is reached, and the 
outer shell still tends to untwist, and will continue to untwist till 
the core is strained in the opposite direction so much that the 
negative stress in it just balances the positive stress still remaining 
in the shell On again holding the fibre this negative stress 
decreases, and on release the outer shell will be able to impart 
some more negative strain to the core, and so on. Gradually the 
fibre will return to its original position if the outer shell is 
perfectly ‘Hrue’’ in its elasticity. But if it too exhibits some 
dissipation of energy the return will not be complete. 

The most probable explanation of residual effects is analogous 
to this, and was given by Maxwell* somewhat in the following 
form. It takes account of effects which must certainly exist, and 
so far it must be a true explanation, though it may not be complete. 
In it the dielectric is regarded as heterogeneous, of which parts 
are slightly conducting, while other parts remain completely insu- 
lating. We may imagine, as in Chapter IV, that the strain in the 

* EUctrieity and Magyietkrrij vol. i. chap. x. An account of Maxwell’s theory 
on somewhat simpler lines is given in theP/uZ. Mag.^ Series V. vol. xxi. (1886) 
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dielectric consists in the formation of chains of molecules. If each 
molecule consists of a positively charged part a and a negatively 
charged part in the entirely unelectrified condition these 
molecules ah will be turned indifferently in all directions. When 
the dielectric begins to be strained we may suppose that some, at 
any rate, arrange themselves in chains between AB and EF, and 
if AB is positively charged we shall have the negative elements 
towards AB thus ; AB | ab ah ah ah [ EF. As the strain increases 
we may suppose the links of the chain, as it were^ stretched out 
thus : 

AB \ a h ah ah a ^ | EF 

and conduction implies a breakdown of the chain, the first a going 
to AB and neutralising part of its positive charge, while its h 
unites with the a of the second molecule, and so on along the line, 
the last h going to EF and neutralising part of the negative 
charge there, thus : 

AB \ a ha ha ha h \ EF 

We may suppose that, in the slightly conducting dielectric, a 
very small fraction of the whole number of chains breaks down per 
second, the fraction being propoi'tional to the slope of potential. 

To illustrate MaxwelPs theory, let us imagine a condenser, 
ABCD, Fig. 80, with a dielectric of specific inductive capacity K 
throughout. Let the upper half 

above EF be a slight conductor, while A B 

the lower half is a perfect insulator. ^ ^ 
Let the condenser be charged till 

the strain is, say, S2 throughout, c D 

and then let the upper plate be 80. 

insulated. Then strain 32 remains 

in the lower half, EFCD. But conduction in the upper half means 
that the effective strain in it is gradually diminishing. 

Now let us suppose that the condenser remains insulated till 
strain 16 only remains in the upper half. There will then only be 
charge + 16 on AB. On EF there will be charge 32 — 16 = 
+ 16, and on CD there will be — 32. If we now discharge the 
condenser by connecting AB and CD we shall get in the first 
place + 16 of AB neutralising — 16 of CD. AB is now discharged. 
But there is still — 16 remaining on CD, which will be equally 
shared between AB and CD. This implies a transfer of — 8 from 
CD to AB, which is equivalent to a further discharge of + 8 from 
AB, or a discharge of 24 in all. The potential of AB is made 
equal to that of CD, and the strain is — 8 in ABEF and + 8 in 
EFCD, while there is a charge + 16 on EF. 

If AB is now insulated, the negative strain — 8 between EF and 
AB gradually breaks down, while the positive strain between EF 
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and CD remains, and the potential difference between AE and CD 
becomes positive again. Let us suppose that AB remains insulated 
till the strain between it and EF has decreased from ~ 8 to - 4. 
There will then be charge + IS on EF. On connecting AB and 
CD the two charges —4 and —8 will be equally shared, which 
implies a discharge of — S from CD to AB, equivalent to a 
discharge of + 2 from AB, There will then be— 6 on each of AB 
and CD, with the corresponding + 12 on EF. Again insulate AB 
till the strain — 6 between EF and AB has fallen to — 3. On 
connecting AB and CD there will be a passage of — 1*5 from 
CD equivalent to + 1*5 from AB, and 9 remains on EF. If we 
suppose the strain between AB and EF to be halved in this way 
each time, the successive discharges from the first will be 

24, 2, 1-5, 1-125, &c. 

Evidently discharges will be obtained till the space between 
EF and CD is completely free from strain — that is, until all the 
charge on CD is gone, Hence, if we have a completely insulating 
layer, the sum of all the discharges must equal the original charge. 
If, however, the layer between EF and CD is not completely 
insulating, but is a worse conductor than the upper layer, though 
we shall have residual discharges their sum will be less than the 
original charge, owing to the decay of strain terminating on CD. 

It is obvious that if the dielectric is homogeneous and slightly 
conducting throughout there will be no residual phenomena accord- 
ing to this theory. For the strain will break down simultaneously 
from plate to plate, and the first discharge will be complete, as 
there will be no charges left within the medium as we have supposed 
those left on EF in the above explanation. 

We may note here how this explanation differs from that of 
Faraday, He appears to have thought of the charge from AB as 
gradually moving towards EF, the first links of the chain, as it 
were, breaking down first. Then after discharge he thought of the 
charge as gradually moving back again towards AB. It is evident, 
how^ever, that Faraday had the essential features of the present 
theory. 

If a jar is charged, allowed to rest, discharged, and then 
charged in the opposite direction to a less extent than at first, it is 
found that it may ultimately show a residual charge of the same 
sign as the first charge. The theory gives an explanation of this 
phenomenon. For suppose that after the first discharge in the 
case we have considered, where ~ 8 is the strain in the upper half 
and + 8 is that in the lower, we give a negative charge 4 on AB 
and + 4 on CD, we shall begin with strain — 12 in the upper 
half and + 4 in the lower, or with AB at lower potential than 
CD, But if we leave the jar long enough the strain in the upper 
half will decay to less than — 4, and the potential of AB will then 
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rise above that of CD, or we shall again be able to get a positive 
discharge from AB. 

It is easy to work out a more general theory where the dielectric 
consists of any number of layers of different thicknesses with 
different dielectric constants and different conductivities or rates of 
decay of strain, if we assume that Ohm’s law holds — that is, that 
the rate of decay is proportional to the intensity. If D is the 
strain and E the intensity, we have 

^ ^ 47rcD 

dt K 

Airct 

whence D = D^^ 

where D^ is the initial strain and c is the specie conductivity of 
the material. If then at any instant the strains are Dj^ Dg . . . in 
layers having conductivities . dielectric constants K 2 . - . 

and thicknesses . * .at any future time t they will be 

_ iT^it __ 4:TrC2t 

, T)^e ^2 , &c., 

and the potential will alter from 

4'7rDidi _L 47rD2t?2 I 

to 47rD^e Ki + . . . 

But this general investigation has little value, for in the first 
place the dielectric heterogeneity does not consist in a parallel 
arrangement of layers, each homogeneous, but much more probably 
in an irregular granular arrangement. That it is complex was shown 
by Hopkinson (Original Papers^ ii. p. £). He found that the poten- 
tial of a jar charged and then insulated could not be expressed as 
a function of the time by two exponentials only. If it could be 
expressed by a series of the above form, certainly more than two 
terms would be required, or the heterogeneity is more than twofold. 

In the second place, even if Ohm’s law^ holds, we cannot assume 
that K and c are constant for each element of the structure while 
it is breaking down. If the breakdown is, as we have supposed, 
electrolytic, the products of decomposition may alter the values of 
K and c. It is even possible that they may alter the values of d 
if the heterogeneous portions are of molecular dimensions. 

Hopkinson (Zoc. cit. ii. pp. 10-43) investigated the rate of 
fall of potential of a Leyden jar, and though he could not obtain 
a mathematical expression for the rate, he found that it was not 

A 

very different in some cases from — , where t is the time from 
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insulation. Boltzmann had found that the strain in a twisted wire 

decays at this rate. 

But though we cannot as yet give a full quantitative explana- 
tion of residual phenomena, there can be no doubt that they are, 
at any rate, largely due to conductivity in parts, and that 
Maxwell's theory contains a large element of truth. On the one 
hand exceedingly good insulators, such as air and other gases, show 
no trace of residual charge, while on the other hand poor insulators, 
with structure probably heterogeneous, show residual phenomena 
ill a marked degree. 

Rowland and Nichols * showed that a plate of Iceland spar 
exhibited no residual effect whatever, as might be expected if hetero- 
geneitv of structure is a necessai'y condition for its existence. 

Mecliaiiical model illustrating the theory. f The 
model consists of a trough of semicircular cross-section (Fig. 81), 
say 21 in. long, 6 in. diameter, and divided into eight equal compart- 



ments by a middle partition along the axis and three cross- 
partitions. 

It is supported at the two ends, so that it can rock about its 
axis, and a pointer attached to one end moves in front of a scale. 
Four pipes, with taps, connect the opposite compartments when 
the taps are turned on. The trough is balanced by weights on an 
upright, so that when empty it is in neutral equilibrium. On turn- 
ing the taps off, and on pouring in water to the same depth in all 
the compartments, the equilibrium at once becomes stable, and the 
trough, if displaced round the axis, stores up energy. It may be 
considered as analogous to a tube of strain connecting charges^ ± q 
on the surfaces of two opposite conductors, the angle of displace- 
ment representing the charge at either end, or the strain along the 

Bowland’s Physical Papers, p. 204. 
t Proe. Blrmuigliam Phil. Soc., vol. vi. p. 314. 
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tube. As long as the taps are turned off, the trough represents a 
perfect insulator, for the energy is undissipated. Release of the 
trough corresponds to discharge, and we have oscillations corre- 
sponding to the electric oscillations in the discharge of a condenser. 
If the taps are all turned on equally the trough represents a leaky 
dielectric of the same conductivity throughout, and holding it in 
the displaced position for a time and then releasing it, it returns 
to and remains, after the oscillations have ceased, in a position 
short of the original position. But if the taps are turned on 
unequally — -if, say, the two end taps are turned off and the two 
middle ones are turned on — it is easily seen that the phenomena 
of residual discharge are exactly imitated. For on turning the 
trough through a given angle and holding it there, the energy in 
the middle compartments decreases, and on release the trough only 
moves part way back, going to the point at which the mean level 
is the same on the two sides. There is now a negative difference of 
level in the middle compartments if the original difference is 
called positive. If the trough is held in its new position for a 
short time the negative difference is reduced, and on release the 
trough returns by another amount towards its original position, 
and this may be repeated several times until finally the original 
position is practically regained. 


CHAPTER IX 


EELATIOH OF SPECIFIC INDUCTIVE CAPACITY 
TO REFRACTIVE INDEX. THE MEASURE- 
MENT OF SPECIFIC INDUCTIVE CAPACITY 


Tlie relation between specific inductive capacity and refractive index in 
the electro-magnetic theory of light — Determinations of specific induc- 
tive capacity — Boltzniann*s condenser method for solids — His experi- 
ments with crystalline sulphur — Hopkinson’s experiments — Boltzmann’s 
experiments on gases — Specific inductive capacity of water, alcohol, and 
other electrolytes — Experiments of Cohn and Arons, Eosa, Heerwagen, 
and Nernst — Experiments of Dewar and Fleming at low temperatures — 
Drude’s experiments with electric waves. 


The relation between specific inductive capacity and 
refi:’active index in the electro -magnetic theory of light. 
Maxwell’s electro-magnetic theory of light supposes that light 
consists of waves of electric strain transverse to the direction of 
propagation accompanied by magnetic induction perpendicular to 
the electric strain, and also transverse to the direction of propaga- 
tion. If, for instance, the light is plane polarised, we must suppose 
the electric strain always in one plane, say that of the paper as 
represented by the vertical lines in Fig. 8£, and alternately up and 
down in successive half wave-lengths. The accompanying magnetic 
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Fig. 82 . 


induction will be in a plane perpendicular to that of the paper, and 
alternately in and out in successive half wave-lengths. An analogy 
with sound waves will suggest to us the ratio of the velocities of pro- 
pagation in different media. The full investigation belongs to 
Optics. 

In sound waves there are the two types of energy, elastic strain 
and kinetic, and the velocity of propagation is given by 


V = A /^Qdulus of bulk elasticity 
density 

The numerator is proportional to the energy stored per unit 

120 ^ 
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strain, and the denominator is proportional to the energy possessed 
per unit velocity. 

If we have two media with different elasticities Ej^ Eg, but with 
equal densities, the ratio of the velocities of propagation or the 
z'efractive index of sound waves from one to the other will be 


/X 


V, ^ E, 


Guided by this analogy, we may regard the energy of electric 
strain as corresponding to the energy of elastic strain, and the 
energy of magnetic induction as corresponding to kinetic energy. 
Since in all transparent media the magnetic permeability is prac- 
tically the same, the energy due to unit induction in the two media 
is the same, or the media for electric waves correspond to media of 
equal density for sound waves. The electric modulus is, as we have 
4x 

already seen, so that if for two media the dielectric constants 

are and Kg, the analogy suggests that the refractive index should 

be given by 

\r V rr 




Vg ^ K, 


If one of the media is air, for which Kj = 1, and K is the 
dielectric constant of the other medium with respect to air, 

M = n/K. 



But the analogy is obviously incomplete. In sound waves in 
gases the elasticity is definite and independent of the periodicity of 
the waves. All weaves travel with the same velocity, and the refractive 
index from one to another is a definite constant. But in light the 
velocity varies with the periodicity, and we have the phenomena 
of dispersion. The refractive index jjl for transparent substances 
decreases in general as the wave-length increases. If, however, a sub- 
stiince absorbs a particular wave-length or a group of wave-lengths, 
the refractive index in that neighbourhood varies in a manner which 
is termed anomalous, and the general nature of the connection 
between /x, the refractive index, and X, the wave-length in air, is 
shown in Fig. 83. 
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In ordinary methods of determining K by experiments on capa- 
city, we charge and discharge a condenser in times enormously long 
compared with the period of a vi^le light vibration, and we should 
only, therefore, expect to find ^/K = /^ if the value of fx is that for 
very long waves with period long, and if that value is unaffected 
bv absorption — that is, if the substance is transparent to very 
long waves. 

We shall now give an account of some of the determinations of 
the dielectric constant for solids, liquids, and gases, selecting typical 
methods, and not attempting to give any complete account of the 
subject.^ 

At the time when Maxwell published his treatise on Electricity 
and Magnetism the only substance of which the dielectric constant 
was at all accurately known was paraffin. Gibson and Barclay 
{Phil. Trails.^ 1871, p. 573) had shortly before found K to be 
T975. From the refractive index of melted paraffin for the A, D, 
and H lines Maxwell calculated the refractive index for light of 
infinite wave-length to be 1 *422, whence — 2 •02. 

Boltzmann’s condenser method for solids.t Boltzmann 
used an air condenser (Fig, 84) with parallel plates so arranged 



that a slab of the dielectric to be experimented on could be inserted. 
He compared the capacities of the condenser with and without the 
slab by charging it in each case to a definite potential, and then 
sharing the charge with a quadrant electrometer with a small air 
condenser added in order to increase the capacity. This was done 
so that any change in the capacity of the electrometer due to the 
motion of the need le should be negligible. The fal 1 of potential due 
to the division of the charge gave the ratio of the capacity of the 

- rf account of the earlier work on specific inductive capacity will be found 
in Gordon s Electricity and Magnetim, vol. i. chap. xi. ; or Gray’s Absolute Mea- 
sur€^nU, ^Q\. 1 . Later work is described in Winklemann’s Sandbuch, vol. iv. 
t Carl s Be-pertoriim, x, p. 109. See Gordon’s Electricity, vol. i. 
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large condenser to that of the electrometer + the small condenser. 
In order to eliminate the distance of the plates apart, a quantity 
not easily ineasui'ed, Boltzmann moved one plate and took observa- 
tions at different distances, so that the distance the one plate was 
moved alone came into consideration. The principle of the experi- 
ment may be represented as follows : 

Let Ce be the capacity of the electrometer + small condenser 
c, and let V be the potential of the battery. When the key k is 
open and t is connected to the electrometer will indicate V. 
Now let k be connected to the electrometer being thus dis- 
charged. Let t be connected to 6, the large condenser C being 
thus charged to V. Let its capacity be C;il when the ])lates are 
distance cl-^ apart. Let t be disconnected from a and and let k 
be connected to f. Thus the charge on C is shared with Cej and 
we have the potential falling to where 


whence 


CiV = C,V, -h CeV, 


( 1 ) 


Since the two readings of the electrometer give us V^/V, we have 
in terms of Ce. 

Repeat these operations when the distance of the plates in C is 
altered to dg and the capacity to Cg, and let the potential after 


sharing: be V^- Then we have 


r — p ^2 


( 2 ) 


Then insert the slab with dielectric constant K and with thick- 
ness d, the distance of the plates apart being dj. Let the capacity 
now be Cg, and the potential after sharing be V3, and 


V 

C, = CettA. 


(S) 


(1), (2),(3)giveC,:C,:C3. 

Since the dielectric is equivalent to of air, we have 

^ - ^ ~ = d,:d.:d,- d + i- 

Ci C2 C3 12® E 

whence Jl — i : -2- — — di'. d^— d ^ ^ 


C3 Cl C3 ..1 


K = 


(d, - di -d, + d 


and 
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By this method Boltzmann obtained the following results : 


Ebonite K = 

Paraffin ^ 

Sulphur (non-crystalline) 3*84 

Resin ^-55 


The residual effect in these cases was practically negligible^ for 
the effect was the same whether the contacts only lasted for a fraction 
of a second or whether the operation lasted from one to two 
minutes. With glass, gutta-percha, and other less perfect insulators, 
however, the residual effects were so great that the method was 
inapplicable. 

The square of the refractive index for paraffin for an infinite 
wave-length is calculated to be 2 022. That for sulphur for the 
D line is a little over 4. That for ebonite * for extreme red rays 
is about. 2*76. That for resin is given by Boltzmann as 2*38. 
The dielectric constant and the square of the refractive index, 
then, are not very different in these cases. 

Boltzmann’ s investigations with crystalline sulphur. f 
We have seen that if a conducting sphere radius a is placed in a 
uniform field E the external field is charged as if there were an 
electric doublet at the centre of moment E«^. Suppose that a sphere 
M is charged with Q, and that a conducting sphere N, radius is 
placed at a distance d from its centre, and is so small that the field 
round N due to M may be regarded as uniform and of intensity 

E = The distribution on N is externally equivalent to a doublet 


The pull by it on M will therefore be if we neglect the 

effect of N in disturbing the charge on M. The reaction of M on 
N will be equal to this. 

Now replace N by a dielectric sphere of the same size with 
constant K. The dielectric sphere is equivalent to a doublet 

jg" ^ 

g-pg of that representing the conducting sphere, and the pull on 


the dielectric due to M will only be 


K-1 

K-1-2 


of that on the con- 


ducting sphere. 

Boltzmann arranged a small conducting sphere suspended by 
silk threads from one end of a torsion arm, and measured the 
deflection when an electrified sphere was in its neighbourhood. 
The conducting sphere was then replaced by an equal crystalline 
sulphur sphere, and the pull was again measured when the three 
axes of the crystal were in succession directed towards the attract- 
ing sphere. The ratio of the pulls on the conducting sphere and 


* Ayrton and Perry, Phil. Mag., xii. (ISSiy p. 196. 
t Wiener Sltzungsheriehte, Ixx. part ii. p. 342 ; Gordon, loc, cit. p. 100. 
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on the sulphur sphere gave the following values of K parallel to 
the three axes. The values of along the axes as assigned by 
Boltzmann are also given. 


K, 

= 

4-773 

4-596 

iC 

= 

3-970 

3-886 


= 

3-811 

3-591 


Hopkinson’s experiments. Hopkinson * made an exten- 
sive series of researches on the specific inductive capacities of solids 
and liquids, using for exact measurement a parallel plate con- 
denser in which the distance between the plates could be varied till 
the capacity was equal to that of another condenser. The principle 
of the method may be gathered from the diagrammatic repre- 
sentation in Fig. 85. 

Let B be a battery of cells earthed at its middle point, so that 
the potential of one terminal is as far above that of the earth as the 





Fia. 85. 


potential of the other terminal is below it. Let C be the variable 
condenser with parallel adjustable plates, and let S be the con- 
denser with which it must be equalised, in practice a sliding 
condenser consisting of two co-axial cylinders. Q is a quadrant 
electrometer. Let the lower plate of C and the outer cylinder 
of S be earthed. First connect the upper plate of C and the 
inner cylinder of S respectively with the + and — terminals of 
the battery by means of the keys Kg. Then move Kj_ and Kg 
over so that the two condensers are connected together and to the 
quadrant electrometer. If the capacities are equal the two charges 
are equal and opposite, and will neutralise each other, but if 
there is an excess of one kind of charge indicated by the electro- 
* Original Pa^gers^ vol. ii. p. 54. 
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meter the condenser with ths-t kind Iirs the gren.tei enpneity. 
C must be adjusted till the electrometer show^s no chaige and the 
equality is obtained. Now let a layer of dielectric be interposed in C, 
of thickness t. If the distance of the plates apart is (Z, the capacity 
^ IC-l , 

IS increa<ed in the ratio d—t — = — : d. 


To oljtaiii equality with S the distance d must be increased by 


t \ = A This distance S can be measured exactly and so K can 


be found. 

In the apparatus actually used C was a guard-ring ’’ con- 
denser of which the inner plate, sharing its charge with S, was 
15 cm. in diameter. It was surrounded with a guard-ring con- 
nected to the battery when charging, so as to be at the same 
potential as the disc. The lines of force thus went straight across 
from plate to plate, and the edge erfect which would depend on 
distance and dielectric was eliminated. Before the disc was con- 
nected to S the guard-ring was earthed, and remained earthed 
during the connection to S. This method was used for plates of 
flint glass, for which the following values were found : 



Density 

K 

jx for D line 

Very light flint 

2-87 

6-61 

1-541 

Light „ 

3-2 

6-72 

1-574 

Dense „ 

3-66 

7-37 

1-622 

Extra „ 

4-5 

9-90 

1-710 


It is evident that jj} is very much less than K. 

Hopkinson also showed that the result was the same whether 
C and S were connected to each other, and to the electrometer, for 
a time comparable with a second or for a minute fraction of a 
second. Residual phenomena, then, did not come appreciably into 
play. With plate glass, however, it was necessary to have only 
an instantaneous connection, for with long connection the method 
failed owing to residual charge. 

To show that K is really constant, i.e. independent of the 
potential difference, for a given specimen of glass, a flask of extra 
dense flint glass containing sulphuric acid was placed in 
water, the contacts of the liquids with the glass forming the 
coatings. The capacity of this flask was found to be the same, 
comparing it with the sliding condenser S, when charged with 
£0 elements as when charged with 1800 elements of a chloride of 
silver battery. 

To find the dielectric constant of liquids a fluid condenser 
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was used, consisting of a double cylinder in which an insulated 
cylinder could hang, the vertical cross-section being as represented in 
Fig. 86. 

The capacity of this condenser was com- 
pared with that of a sliding condenser, first 
with air and second with the liquid to be 
tested as the dielectric. The sliding con- 
denser was brought to equality in each case. 

The sliding condenser was graduated, and 
its capacity for so many divisions of the 
inner cylinder within the outer was known. 

The hydrocarbon oils agree in giving 
K = nearly, while their values for vegetable 
and animal oils differ widely. The Table 
below is extracted from Hopkinson’s paper 
{Origi7ial Pape7's^ ii. p. 85). The square of 
the refractive index for infinitely long waves, 
which is given as well as K, is calculated from the dispersion in the 
visible spectrum by the formula ^ ^ + 5/X, using the sodium 

and hydrogen lines. 




K 

IJ?03 

Petroleum spirit 

1-92 

1-922 

Petroleum oil (Field’s) 

2-07 

2-075 

Turpentine 

2-23 

2-128 

Castor oil 

4-78 

2-153 

Sperm oil 

3-02 

2-135 

Olive oil 

3-16 

2-131 

Boltzmann’s experiments 

on gases. 

Boltzmann made 


determinations of K for different gases by a simple method, using 
a condenser within a closed metallic earth-connected vessel which 
could be exhausted or filled with any gas. The connections with 
the plates of the condenser were made by wires passing thi-ough 
the sides of the vessel, but hermetically sealed in, as represented 
diagrammatically in Fig. 87. The vessel was first exhausted, and 
one plate, A, was connected to a battery of about 300 Danielfs cells, 
the other plate, B, being connected to an electrometer and to 
earth. After A was thus raised to a potential which w^e will call 
Vj it was insulated, B and the connected pair of quadrants of the 
electrometer were insulated, and the gas to be experimented on was 
admitted. The potential of B still remained zero, for, as there was 
no leakage from A, all the electrification on B was connected with 
that on A, and there were therefore no lines of force between B 
and the case, and no change of its potential. The potential of A 
fell by the admission of the gas to, say, V^, where V^ = KVg, K 
being the dielectric constant of the gas, that of vacuum being 1. 
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Connecting A again to the battery, its potential was once more 
raised to Vj. But B being insulated, its potential was raised by 
an amount proportional to the additional charge on A, for this 
additional charge induced on B an equal and opposite charge con- 



Eoj'tJx.. 

Fig. 87. 


nected with itself and an eqaal like charge connected with the sides 
of the vessel. We may therefore put the potential of B as equal to 

V,) 

where m is a constant, 

or 

Suppose the charge observed in the electrometer to be denoted 
bv S, The number of cells was now increased from n to n + 1, 

V 

and the potential of A was consequently raised to and 

V 

that of B was raised by m 

If the change observed in the electrometer was d', we have 



whence K = 


nS' 

n8' -d* 




The following Table gives Boltzmann’s results at 0° C. and 
760 mm., with the values of /x as determined by Dulong for white 
light. As the difference between this and /x oo is probably 
small for gases, these values may fairly be taken. 
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K 

JK 

fX 

Air 

1-000590 

1-000295 

1-000294 

Carbonic acid 

1-000946 

1*000473 

1-000449 

Hydrogen . 

1-000264 

1-000132 

1-000188 

Carbonic oxide 

1-000690 

1-000345 

1-000340 

Nitrous oxide 

1-000994 

1-000497 

1-000503 

Olefiant gas . 

1-001312 

1-000656 

1-000678 

Marsh gas . 

1-000944 

1-000472 

1-000443 


Specific inductive capacity of water, alcohol, and 
other electrolytes. The ordinary condenser method, with com- 
paratively slow charge and dischai'ge, is quite inapplicable to such 
substances as water, in which the conduction is very appreciable. 
The difficulty introduced by conduction was first overcome by Cohn 
and Arons,* who used a modification of a method previously applied 
to insulating liquids by Silow. If a quadrant electrometer has 
one pair of quadrants to earth and the other pair is connected to 
the needle and to a source giving potential V^, then the deflec- 
tion (see p. 91) is approximately 


where C is the capacity of the needle per radian and X is the 
torsion couple per radian — that is, it is independent of the sign 
of If alternates rapidly 9 is proportional to the mean 
square of V^. 

If the medium between the needle and the plates is not air, but 
a liquid with dielectric constant K, then 

^ Ih! 

Cohn and Arons used two electrometers and the alternating 
potential supplied by one terminal of a Helmholtz induction coil. 
When both contained air the deflections were, say, and 
The second was then filled with the liquid to be experimented on, 
the first still containing air. The deflections were now, say, 
d/ and d 2 '* 

In the first case we have 

02 ^2 

A2 C^ 


* WiecL xxxiii. (1888), p. 13. 


1 
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In the second case we have 

o/ X2 Cj 

Dividing, we get 


They obtained the following values : 



K 

Distilled water 

76 

Ethyl alcohol 

26-5 

Amyl alcohol 

15 

Petroleum 

204 


The remarkably high values for water and alcohol were con- 
firmed by Rosa,* who measured the attraction between two plates 
immersed in the liquid, connected through a commutator re- 
spectively to the two terminals of a battery supplying any desired 
potential difference up to 60 volts. The commutator was reversed 
from 2000 to 4000 times per minute, so that the charges of the 
plates alternated rapidly. One of the plates was fixed, and the 
other was suspended at the end of a torsion arm, the small 
torsion measuring the force. The specific inductive capacity 
was determined by finding the ratio of the attraction for the 
same difference of potential, with the liquid as medium and with 
air. For the K medium the charges are K times as great, 
and, therefore, the forces which are (p. 104) proportional to 

^ are also K times as great. Rosa obtained for water at 

25^^ K = T5‘7, and for alcohol at 25° K = 25‘7. He found that 
the conductivity of water might be increased many times by 
adding minute quantities of acid without much change in the 
attracting force. The force was, however, slightly lessened by 
the addition. 

Heerwagen,f using a method somewhat like that of Cohn 
and Arons, found the value of K for water and its variation 
with temperature, the results agreeing very closely with the 
formula 

Kt = 80*878 - 0*362 {t-lT). 

Nernst| put the liquid to be tested in a condenser and 
determined the capacity by a Wheatstone bridge method, using 

JPkil. Mag., xxxi. (1891), p. 188. 
t Wled. Ann. (1893), xlviii, p. 35, and xlix. p. 272. 

% MU Phys, Ckem, (1894), vol, xiv, p, 622. 
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an alternating current. P'or water at 17^ C. he obtained K = 80*00, 
and other observers * by various methods have found nearly the 
same value. For alcohol he found K to be about 26. 

Experiments of Dewar and Fleming at low tem- 
peratures, f Dewar and Fleming made experiments on the I 

dielectric constant of ice and other substances from a temperature i 

of —200° C. upwards, using a condenser consisting of two | 

co-axial brass cones, about 15 cm. long, the outer tapering from | 

an inside diameter of 5*1 cm. to 2*6 cm., and the space between | 

the two being 3 mm. The condenser was charged and discharged i 

about 120 times per second by an interrupting tuning-fork and j 

the circuit was arranged so that either the charging or the 
discharging current alone should go through a galvanometer. 

The equality of the two w'as taken to show that conduction was 
not coming into play. The space between the cones was filled 
with the substance to be examined, and cooled to the temperature 
of liquid air, and the galvanometer deflection was observed on 
charging at given potential or on discharging. Then the substance 
was melted out and replaced by gaseous air at the same temperature, 
and the galvanometer deflection was again observed. The ratio 
of the deflections, after certain corrections, gave the specific 
inductive capacity of the substance. Observations were also 
made at higher temperatures by allowing the temperature of the 
condenser to rise gradually. 

The dielectric constant of pure ice at —200° C. was 2*43, rising 
with rise of temperature to 70*8 at —7*5° C., though here 
conduction had set in and the measurement was not so trust- 
worthy. A large number of solutions and compounds were thus f 

examined, and the general result was that at —200° C. the | 

dielectric constant was not much greater than the square of the i 

refractive index for exceedingly long waves, as calculated from | 

dispersion formulae. For castor oil, olive oil, and bisulphide of i 

carbon they were nearly coincident. i 

Drude’s experiments with electric waves. As a ! 

type of an entirely different method of research, in which electric 
waves are used, we shall take Di'ude'^s experiments on water and 
on other liquids.^ 

If is the velocity of electric waves in air and U 2 is their 
velocity in another medium, the refractive index for the waves 
is /^ = *Uj/U 2 . But if Xg be the lengths in the tw^o media of 
waves starting from a source of the same frequency Xj/X 2 =Ui/U 2 , 
so that /x = Xi/X 2 . According to the electro-magnetic theory 
'K = /x,2 = Xi^/X 2 ^. " To find the ratio X^/Xg, Drude used a Lecher 
system in which waves were transmitted between t-wo parallel 
wires, first through air and then through a trough containing the 

* For a summary see Dewar and Fleming, Froe. Foif, Soc . , Ixi, p. 2. 

t Froc. Roy. Soc.. Ixi. (several papers). 

I Anrit der Fhys,, 1896, IyuI* p. h lix. p, 17, 
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liquid to be examined. The principle of the method may be 
gathered fr 6 m Fig. 88 . 

J was an induction coil connected by wires A A to the terminals 
of the Blondlot exciter E E, which consisted of two semicircles 
with diameter in some cases 5 cm. and in other cases 15 cm. 
The brass terminals of E E were 5 mm. diameter, and the spark 
gap between them could be varied by a micrometer. Round E E 
was a circular wire continued by the parallel wires D D about 
£ cm. apai*t. These might be continued, when desired, into a 
trough containing the liquid to be tested and from 30 cm. to 
60 cm. long. When sparks took place across the gap in E E waves 
were propagated in the space betw^een D D with the velocity of 
free waves. H 2 were holders to keep the wires adjusted and 
Bj and B^ w-ere tw^o wire bridges. Between these, stationary 
waves were formed. was adjusted to be at the first node; the 
second node was where the wires entered the trough of liquid, 



IfiG. 88. J induction coil ; A A wires from its terminals to the exciting circuit 
E E, round which is a circuit prolonged by the two wires D D ; bridges, 
Bi fixed, Bg in the liquid trough movable ; Z Zehnder vacuum tube lighting 
up at a loop. 

and Bg was moved about till it was at a third or further node. 
In the original arrangement Z was a vacuum tube with terminals 
connected by a wire s of such length that the electrical period of 
the tube coincided with that of the exciter, but a neon tube laid 
across the wires suffices. When Bg was at a node and Z at a loop, Z 
lighted up with maximum brilliance. Several successive nodal 
positions were observed by means of this maximum brilliance, and 
these were, of course, at intervals of Then the trough was 

detached and replaced by a continuation of the wires in air. 
Nodal positions of B 2 were again observed, and thus in air 

was found. Thence was known. 

With this apparatus Drude was able to show the existence of 
dispersion that is, a difference of velocity with difference of 
fi^uency. He used two frequencies, respectively 150x106 and 
^ velocity for w^ater was practically the same for 

glycerine ^2 = 59.1 the former and 
latter, and for other liquids there were consider- 
able differences. He found that for water at t° C. the value 

/x- = 88-23-0-4044i;+ 0-0010S35i!2 
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sufficiently expressed the dependence on temperature, though there 
were slight variations with variation of frequencv. 

With solutions of small conductivity the refractive index was 
nearly the same as for water, but as the conductivity increased, 
the value of the refractive index decidedly decreased. For details 
the reader may consult the original papers. 


CHAPTER X 

STRESSES IN THE DIELECTRIC 


Tension along the lines of strain — Pressure transverse to the lines of 
strain — Value of the pressure in a simple case — This value will maintain 
eijuilibrium in any case — There may be other solutions of the problem — 
These stresses will not produce equilibrium if K is not uniform — Quincke’s 
experiments — General expression for the force on a surface due to the 
electric tension and pressure — The electric stress system is not an elastic 
stress system and is not accompanied by ordinary elastic st]*ains. 

We have shown that a charged conducting surface in air is pulled 
out by a normal force per unit area, and that in a dielectric of 
specific inductive capacity K the pull becomes Sttct^/K per unit area. 

Tension along the lines of strain. In accordance with 
the dielectric theory of electric action we must suppose that this 
pull is exerted on the conductor by the insulating medium in 
contact with it. Further, assuming that reaction is equal and 
opposite to action, the surface is pulling on the medium with an 
equal and opposite force. 

Let AB, Fig. 89, be a small area a of a charged surface ; 
AC BD the tube of strain or force starting normally from it. 

The conductor is pulling on the medium in the tube with force 
^7ro^a/K = ^ 7 rT^^aJK, since D = (r. Now consider the equilibrium 
^ of a lamina of the medium between AB and 

CD 

a parallel cross-section A'B' very near to it. 
The area of A'B' will also be a if AA' is 
small. The forces on the sides of this lamina 
are negligible compared with those on the 
^ ends, since the area of the sides is vanishingly 
A B small compared with the area of either end. 

A B Then for equilibrium the part of the medium 

above A'B' must pull on AA'B'B with a force 
g„ equal and opposite to that across AB, viz. 

SxD^a/K. There is therefore a tension 

Fig. 89. across A'B'. 

Now imagine the charged surface to be 
removed to some distance back, but so adjusted as to position 
and charge that strain in the neighbourhood of A'B' remains the 
same in direction and in magnitude. We can hardly suppose that 
the stress across A'B' is altered, and so we obtain the result that a 
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any point in the medium there is a stress along the lines of force, a 
tension 27rD^/K, where D is the electric strain. Since E = 47rD /K, 
we may put the tension equal to KE^/S-tt. 

Pressure transverse to the lines of strain. A portion 
of the medium, say the portion between two cross-sections ao, of 
a tube of strain, could not be in equilibrium under these forces 
unless the lines of force were parallel and the field uniform. 
Equilibrium under the end pulls is obviously impossible unless a^is 
parallel to a<^. To show that the field must also be uniform, let 
Dj and Dg be the strains at cq and ao ; the difference of the pulls 
on the two areas is 

and since D = 0302, this may be put 

(D.-D^), 

which only vanishes if D^ = D2 or = and this is the condition 
for a uniform field. When the field is not uniform there must be 
forces across the sides of the tube to make equilibrium possible. 

Value of the pressure in a simple case. A value for 
the side forces is suggested by considering a special case. Let a 
particle charged with Q be placed at O, Fig. 90 , and let the 



opposite charge be so far away that the lines of force radiate 
straight away from O. Consider the equilibrium of the shell 
between two hemispheres, ABC radius r and DEE radius r-pd?*, 
drawn with O as centre. We have a tension normal to the surface 

. 0 

inwards across ABC equal to 27rD2/K = g— since D = ^ ~ ^ 2* 

Now a closed surface is in equilibrium under a uniform tension 
or pressure, so that if we put an equal tension, on the 

diametral plane AC we have equilibrium for the hemisphere 
OABCO. Or the tensions over the curved surface ABC have a 

Q2^y.2 Q2 

resultant inwards equal to the total tension across 

oxJl7'* 

the diametral plane. 
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BealiiKf in the same wav with the tensions across DEF, they 
have a resultant outwards equal to 

When dr is very small, the resultant of these two is a pull in wards 


8K \r^ (r+drfJ 


Q^dr 

'4Kr3‘ 


(?•+ drf 

This inward pull can only be neutralised by forces applied 
round the rim of the shell. 

Let us assume at the rim a uniform pressure P upwards, i.e. 
perpendicular to the lines of force. The total area of the rim is 
^T-rdr, so that for equilibrium 


2wrdrP = ^3 
4Kr^ 


and 


Q2 

SirKr^ K 


or a pressure normal to the lines of force equal to the tension 
along the lines of force would maintain equilibrium. 

These equal values will maintam equilibrium in any 
case. It is easy to show that when we have a field in which the level 

surfaces have double curvature these 
equal values of the tension along the 
lines and of the pressure transverse to 
the lines will suffice for equilibrium. 

Let ABCD, Fig. 91, be a small 
rectangle on a level surface with its sides 
in the planes of principal curvature. 

Let Oj^ Og be the centres of curva- 
ture and let 03 ^A = Rj, 02 B = R 2 . 

Let AO^B = (f>^ and BOgC = 

The area of ABCD is R^Rg^^^g. 

The normals through ABCD form 
the tube of strain. Now draw a section 
of the tube nearer to the centres of curva- 
ture by <5, where S is very small, and let 
A'B'C'D' be the corners of this section. 

Its area is 

= 1 - ^)’ neglecting 

If D^^Dg are the strains over the two surfaces ABCD, A'B'C'D 
respectively, 

B-o( ’ • 

R, R^/- 



or 
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The tensions being 2,irD^^/K and the resultant pull 

inwards is 

And substituting from the previous equation the total pull 
inwards is 

But now suppose there is a transverse pressure P normal to the 
surfaces of the rim of the lamina between ABCD and A'B'C'D'. 
The area of ABB' A' is That of BCC'B' is 

Resolving P along the normal to ABCD and perpendicular to 
it, the latter gives resolutes neutralising each other in pairs. The 
former gives 

^ (Rl<Pl'^-<pZ 4“ R202^^i) ~ 

so that there is equilibrium if 



There may he other solutions of the problem. Faraday 
was led to the idea of longitudinal tension and lateral pressure by 
considering the nature of electric induction. He says : * The 
attractive force which exists amongst the particles of the dielectric 
in the direction of the induction is accompanied by a repulsive or 
a diverging force in the transverse direction.*” Clerk Maxwell 
showed that equilibrium would be maintained if the tension were 
equal to the pressure. But it is to be remembered that the system 
thus obtained is only a possible solution of the problem of the 
stresses in the medium. It is a solution, but there may be others. 
Meanwhile its simplicity recommends it as worthy of trial, and we 
shall assume henceforth that it is the solution. 

These stresses will not produce equilibrium if K is 
not uniform. It is important to observe that if we assume the 
existence of these stresses the medium is not necessarily in equili- 
brium unless K is constant. Thus a solid dielectric body suspended 
in air behaves like a magnetic body in a magnetic field, and 
Boltzmann'’s method of determining K by the force on a small 
sphere hung up in a field radiating from a centre depends upon 
this fact. Even in a system in equilibrium stresses other than the 
electrical stresses must intervene if there is a change of value of K. 


* Exp. i. p. 409, § 1297. 
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If, for example, the lines of force pass normally from air into a 
dielectric of specific inductive capacity K the electrical tension 

in air is SttD", while that in the other medium is — so that 


for equilibrium a force - must be supplied to keep the 

surface layer in equilibrium. The medium is no doubt elastically 
strained, and the corresponding stress supplies the required force. 

If the lines of force are parallel to the surface separating one 
dielectric from another, the level surfaces are normal to that surface, 
and the electric intensity is the same in each medium. If the electric 

KE^ 

pressure in air is E^/Stt, that in the other medium is — — . Hence 


E^ 

(K — 1)— is the pressure needed on the surface of the other 

medium in addition to the electric pressure to maintain equilibrium. 

Quincke’s experiments. Quincke made a series of experi- 
ments of historical interest to test the existence of these electrical 
tensidns and pressures in dielectric liquids. He used a condenser * 
with horizontal plates, the upper being hung insulated from a 
balance beam, while the lower was insulated and so arranged that 
it could be connected to a battery of Leyden jars charged to given 
potential. The condenser being charged, the pull on the upper 
plate was first determined in air. Then, the condenser being sur- 
rounded with the liquid to be experimented on, the pull Gg was 
determined, when the potential diflFerence, and, therefore, the electric 
intensity, was the same as before, the plates being the same distance 
apart. Taking the area as A and neglecting the edge effect, we 
have by the foregoing theory : 


Gg_ AKE" / AE^ 

G, 8x / Stt 


or the pulls are in the ratio of the specific inductive capacity. 

In each case the condenser was discharged through a ballistic 
galvanometer. The quantity flowing through the galvanometer 
and indicated by the kick-off* was proportional to the capacity of the 
condenser, and, therefore, to the specific inductive capacity of the 
medium. This, of course, gave another determination of K. 

At first the values by the tw^o methods were somewhat widely 
apart, owing to the neglect of the capacity of the connecting wire 
and key. When this was taken into account the determinations 
were fairly in accord. t 

The existence of the pressure at right angles to the lines of 
force w^as verified as follows: The upper suspended plate was 
replaced by a fixed plate with a short vertical tube passing up 

* Phil. Mag., vol. xvi. (1883). 
t Xature, vol. xxxv. (1887), p. 331. 
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from a hole in the centre. This was connected to an india-rubber 
tube provided with a stop-cock and to a bisulphide of carbon 
manometer. The plates being immersed in the liquid near 
together, and to begin with to earth, air was blown into the space 
between them through the india-rubber tube until a large central 
space extending from plate to plate was cleared of liquid. The 
cock was then turned off and the manometer read. The lower 
plate was then brought to the same potential as in the experiment 
above described, and at once the manometer showed an increase of 
pressure, this increase being needed to balance the difference between 
the electrical pressures at right angles to the lines of force in the 
air and in the liquid. If h is the increase of height in the mano- 
meter and o- the specific gravity of the liquid used, we have, since E 
is the same in the liquid and in the air, 

=gha. 

OTT 

If the difference of potential and distance apart are the same 
as in the previous experiment we may eliminate E by the result 
of that experiment. If we write Kp for the value of K as involved 
in the pressure at right angles, and Kt for its value as involved in 
the tension along the lines of force, the two experiments give us 
respectively : 



(Kp - l)^=gha. 

and 

KtE* _ G, 


87r A’ 

whence 



2 


The values obtained for Kp and Kt were nearly equal to each 
other and to the value obtained by the ballistic galvanometer, 
which we may denote by K. 

The following Table shows the results in a few cases obtained in 
two series of experiments, the earlier comparing Kp and Kt, the 
later comparing Kt and K. 



EARLIER. 

LATER. 


Kp 

Kt 

Kt 

K 

Sulphuric ether 

4-672 

4-851 

4-394 

4-211 

Carbon disulphide . 

2-743 

2-669 

2-623 

2-508 

Benzene . 

52*370 

2-389 

2-360 

2-359 

Petroleum 

2-149 

2-138 

2-073 

2-025 
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The difference in the values for Kt in the earlier and later 
experiments is probably to be ascribed to slight differences in the 
constitution of the specimens. 

General expression for the resultant force on a surface 
due to the electric tension and pressure. Let a rectangular 
tube of strain meet the surface in AB, Eig. 92, making 0 with the 
normal, and let the area of AB be «. Consider the equilibrium 
of the wed^e with section ABC. 

Perpendicular to BC we have a pull a cos d, since the 
area of BC is a cos d. 

Perpendicular to AC we have a push — sin d. 

The forces on the sides parallel to the paper neutralise each 
other. Resolving along the normal and tangent, we have 

Along the normal outwards 

a (cos2 d— sin^ d)= a cos £d. 


K ^ K 

Tangential along AB, 

a (cos d sin d + sin d cos d) 


SttD^ 


a sin 20. 


..... V, , V/ V// 

The force on AB must be equal to the resultant of these, since 




Fig. 92. 

the wedge considered is in equilibrium. Thus there is a force out- 


w^ards 


K 


per unit area, and at an angle 2d with the normal. 


The system of forces thus made up should give as resultant the 
force actually observed in any case. 

The electric stress system is not an elastic stress 
system, and is not accompanied by ordinary elastic 
strams. The electric stress system applies equally whether the 
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dielectric be solid or fluid. Consider a small cube with four vertical 
edges parallel to the lines of force. Fig 93. The system of stresses 
is obviously equivalent to a shear stress in the plane of the figure and 
to pressures on the two faces parallel to that plane. Now, in a fluid 
ill equilibrium ordinary elastic shear stresses cannot exist and can- 
not contribute to maintenance of equilibrium. Indeed, hydrostatic 
equilibrium is only possible in a fluid when the pressures about a 
point are equal in all directions. Further, even in a solid the 
elastic system of a shear stress and a perpendicular pressure would 
produce on the whole a decrease in volume. For the shear would 
not affect the volume, while it is easy to show that the pressure P 

1— £0- 

would decrease it by P — y — , where a is PoissoiPs ratio and Y 

is Young’s modulus. But experiments to be described in the next 
chapter show that, at any rate in the case of glass, the presence 
of electric strain is accompanied by a uniform dilatation. 

We must therefore suppose that the electric stresses are not 
elastic forces accompanied by elastic changes of shape, but that 
they are called into play in some other way. Where the medium 
is material we may probably account for the stresses by molecular 
arrangement, on the supposition that the molecules are electric 
doublets. 

We may illustrate the idea by considering the corresponding 
case of a magnetic system. Suppose that we have a number of 
little magnets pivoted on points arranged in rows ^ 
and columns, as in Fig. 94. If the magnetic axes 
are equally distributed in all directions there will 
be no continuous lines of force going in any one ^ 
direction. But if the axes are arranged as in the 
figure the opposite poles in the columns will rL\ n n 
attract each other, forming tensions along the 
lines of axes. The like poles in the neighbouring 
columns will repel each other, forming pressures s s 

perpendicular to the lines of axes. Some such 
arrangement of electric doublets in a material 
medium may account for the electric stresses 
accompanying electric strain. We cannot say, ^ 
a priori^ what effect such a rearrangement should jin. 94 . 
have on the dimensions of the system. We only 
know by experiment that it appears to lead to a uniform 
dilatation. 

When the matter is exceedingly attenuated it may be doubted 
whether we can account for the stresses by the molecules present, 
and we may have to imagine some structure in the ether before 
we can frame a hypothesis to supply the forces. 




CHAPTER XI 


ALTERATIONS OBSERVED IN THE DIELEC- 
TRIC WHEN IT IS SUBJECTED TO 
ELECTRIC STRAIN 


Electric expansion in glass — Maxwell’s electric stresses do not explain 
the effect — Electric expansion of liquids — Electric double refraction : 
The Kerr effect. 


Whev a dielectric is subjected to electric strain it shows in some 
cases a change in volume and in other cases it becomes doubly 
refracting. 

Electric expansion in glass. The dielectric in a glass 
condenser generally expands when the condenser is charged, and 
the dielectric becomes the seat of electric sti’ain. This expansion 
was known to Volta and has since been studied by Govi, Duter, 
Righi, and especially by Quincke.* It may be conveniently 
observed and measured by using a common thermometer as a 
Leyden jar. The bulb is immersed in melting ice and water, the 
water serving as the outer coating, while the liquid contained in 
the bulb serves as the inner coating. On charging the inside by 
connecting it with a large Leyden jar the level is observed to fall. 
Quincke found that if At; is the change in the internal volume v of 
the bulb, if e is the thickness of the glass and V is the potential 
difference, then 


Lv . 


V2 


is proportional to nearly. 


With thicknesses between OT mm. and 0*5 mm. and with a 
potential difference sparking at 2 mm. between knobs 2 cm. in 
diameter, Quincke found that the change in volume lay between 1 
in 10^ and 1 in 10’^. In general, when it rose above 1 in 10^ 
sparking occurred and the glass was perforated. 

The intensity and strain are proportional to V je so that the 
change in volume is proportional to the square of the electric strain 
in the glass. The expansion occurs equally in all directions, for 
simultaneous measurements of increase in length Z and of volume v 

* Phil. Mag. [5], vol. x. p. -30, where references to earlier vrork will he found. 
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of a condenser like a thermometer with a long cylindrical bulb 
showed that 



Maxwell’s electric stresses do not explain tlie effect. 
The result just given is important as showing at once that no such 
system of stresses as that considered in the last chapter will 
account for the effect. That system would give extension parallel 
to the lines of force, and compression perpendicular to them. But 
it fails to account for the effect in that it would give on the whole 
a contraction in volume. If, as in the last chapter (Fig. 93), we take a 
cube of the dielectric, with its vertical edges parallel to the lines 
of force, it is acted on by its surroundings with the set of forces 
represented in -the figure. 

The vertical tensions and one pair of side forces will give a 
shear with no change of volume, while the other pair of pressures 
will produce a decrease in unit volume (1 — Sa')lVY, where cr is 
Poisson’s ratio and Y is Young’s modulus. We can perhaps estimate 
this effect as compared with the increase measured by Quincke. 
In one case of flint glass with a thickness 0*014 cm. the change in 
volume was 1 in 10^ when the potential difference would spark over 
£ mm. between knobs 2 cm. in diameter. We may perhaps take this 
as a potential difference about equal to ^5 E.S. units, and it gives 

9.0 

intensity within the glass E = ^ x 10^. For flint glass K is 

KE^ 

probably about 7, so that P = — =10® nearly. 


We may take 1 — 2cr = ^ and Y = o x 10^^, so that the 

10 ® 

decrease in unit volume should be of the order = 10" ® or 1 in 

1,000,000, as against the observed increase of 1 in 100,000. The 
Maxwell system of stresses then would only lessen the electric 
expansion slightly, even if we could suppose them to produce 
elastic strain. 

Electric expansion of liquids. Quincke also experimented 
with liquids. A condenser was formed in the liquid by a pair of 
vertical platinum plates. The containing vessel was entirely filled 
with the liquid and closed except that a capillary tube rose from it 
to show any change in volume of the liquid. On charging the plates 
as a condenser the level in the tube was observed to alter. 
The results indicated that the change in volume is probably 
proportional to the square of the intensity. In general there 
is expansion, but with fatty oils, such as colza and almond 
oils, there is a decrease in volume. 
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Quincke also observed a decrease in the torsional rigidity ot 
glass, mica, and india-rubber when electrically strained. 

Electric double refraction : The Kerr effect. Kerr 
discovered^ that a liquid dielectric is in general doubly refracting 
when it is the seat of electric strain. It behaves as a uniaxial 
crystal with the optic axis along the lines of force. There is there- 
fore a difference in the velocity of rays which traverse the liquid 
perpendicular to the lines of force, according as their plane of 
polarisation is parallel to or perpendicular to the lines of force. 
The effect may be shown by the aiTangement of which Fig. 95 
is a plan. 

A ray of light is sent through a polariser P set so that its plane of 
polarisation is at 45° to the vertical. It then passes into a trough 



T with glass ends containing the liquid, which may be carbon 
bisulphide very pure and dry. In the trough are two brass cylinders 
3 in. or 4 in. long, with their axes parallel and in the same horizontal 
plane. These are connected by rods rising out of the trough to the 
terminals of a Wimshurst machine. After emerging from the 
trough the ray passes through the analyser A, set at 90° to the 
polariser, so that when the liquid is not electrically strained there 
is complete extinction. The ray then passes on to the eye of an 
observer E, or by using lenses we may project an image of the ends 
of the conductors in the trough on to a screen. On working the 
Wimshurst the field between the two conductors transmits the light 
to some extent, and the more the stronger the field. The vibration 
of the incident beam may be resolved into equal components 
vibrating respectively vertically and horizontally, and therefore 
respectively along and perpendicular to the lines of force. These 
travel at different speeds through the strained medium so that 
when they ernerge from the electric field the phases differ, and 
instead of uniting to form a plane polarised beam, with plane 
parallel to that of the original, they unite to form an elliptically 
polarised beam which cannot be entirely extinguished by the 
analjsei. By inserting a Jamin compensator C, Kerr determined 

Mag, [4], 1875, vol. 1. pp. 337 and 446; [5], 1879, vol. viii. pp, 85 and 229 
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the delay in phase of one ray relative to the other and showed * * * § 
that the delay is proportional to the square of the strength of 
held as measured by a Thomson electrometer. 

Kerr investigated the effect for a large number of liquids f and 
found that some, which he termed positive liquids, behave like 
quartz with its axis parallel to the lines of force, or like glass 
extended in a direction parallel to the lines of force. Of the 
liquids in which he was able to measure the effect, carbon disulphide 
shows it in the greatest degree. Paraffin oil, toluene, and benzene 
are other positive liquids. Others, which Kerr termed negative 
liquids, behave like Iceland spar with its axis parallel to the lines 
of force, or like glass compressed in the direction of the lines of 
force. Of these colza oil gives a strong effect ; others are olive oil 
and seal oil. 

The effect may be expressed conveniently by the number of 
wave-lengths difference between the two components in a length I 
of the dielectric when the transverse electric field has intensity 
E. Experiment shows that if d is the difference of path pursued 
in the same time, and if X is the wave-length of the light used, the 
number of wave lengths difference or d/X is given by 

d/X = BZE2 

where B is a constant for a given substance and wave-length — the 
Kerr electric constant. The difference of phase is Stto/X, and d 
and X must both be measured in the liquid or both in air. It is 
easily shown that if /xo and are the refractive indices for the two 
rays and X is the wave-length in air 

= BXZE\ 

Quincke J was the first to obtain a value of B, w’orking with 
carbon disulphide. Since then various measurements for this 
liquid have been made § and the value of B for sodium light 
appears to be very near to 3T x 10“'^. 

But the value changes with the w^ave-length, increasing as X 
diminishes. This was observed by Kerr, and he thought that julo — Me 
varied inversely as the wave-length. Subsequent observers H have 
not verified the simplicity of the relation though confirming the 
general nature of KerEs observation. Cotton and Mouton have 
investigated the effect of change of temperatuie and have found 
that B decreases rapidly as the temperature rises {Joe. cit,), 

Kerr observed in 1879 that though nitrobenzene is not a 

* JPhU. 3fag. [5], 1880, vol. ix, p. 157. 

t Phil. Mag. [5], vol. xiii. pp. 153 and 24S. 

X Wied. An7i.^ XIX, 1883, p. 729. 

§ A careful determination bj McComb is given in Pkys. Rev., 29, 1909, p. 534. 
References are given to earlier results. 

!! Blackwell, Proc, Anier. Acad, of A rts and Sciences, XLI, 1906, p. 147. McComb, 
loc. cit. Cotton and Mouton, Journal de Physique, 5th. ser., voi. I, 1911, p. 5. 
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sufficiently good insulator to allow a persistent field to be estab- 
lished in it, yet on making a spark-gap in one of the connect- 
ing wires, at each spark the field lighted up, due no doubt to 
the oscillations producing a large oscillating* field between the 
conductors. 

Schmidt * succeeded in measuring the effect in nitrobenzene. 
He used a compensation method in which the ray of light passed 
through the liquid in one cell and then through another cell con- 
taining a liquid for which B was known, and arranged so as to 
have an effect of the opposite kind on the phase relation of the 
two components. It was adjustable so that the effect of the two 
cells exactly neutralised each other when the same rapidly alter- 
nating potential difference was applied to each. He found that 
the Kerr constant is sixty times as great for nitrobenzene as for 
carbon disulphide, and that it is about the same for the latter and 
for water. McComb found that the effect is large for other 
aromatic compounds.! 

Cotton and Mouton (Zoc. ciZ.) discovered that nitrobenzene 
exhibits magnetic double refraction, that is that a polarised ray 
transmitted perpendicularly to a magnetic field established in the 
liquid travels at different speeds according as its plane of polarisa- 
tion is parallel or perpendicular to the lines of force. They found 
that the effect could.be expressed by a formula exactly corre- 
sponding to that for the Kerr electric effect, viz. : 

S/\ = CZH2 

where H is the magnetic intensity and C is the constant of magnetic 
double refraction for the substance for the wave-length used. For 
nitrobenzene they found that C /B is nearly the same for different 
wave-lengths. This has been confirmed for several other aromatic 
compounds by McComb and Skinner.! 

In Cotton and Mouton’s paper there is some reference to theories 
of the subject by Voigt, Havelock, and themselves. These, how- 
ever, belong to optics rather than to electricity. 

We may state the Kerr effect in terms of the electro-magnetic 
theory of light by saying that K is slightly different in the 
electric field. Since the change in velocity is given by 

V 2 K 

and Dr. Kerrs observations show that — is proportional to 

cZK 

where E is the intensity, then is proportional to E^, and 

* Ann. der Phys. [4], 7, 1902, p. 142. 

j A number of values will be found in Tables AnnuelUs Internationales de 
C nstantes /. 

t Pltys. Rev., 29, pp. 525 and 541. 
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K is not constant, but decreases as E increases, and by an amount 
proportional to E^. This is on the supposition that the speed of 
the ray with its electric vibrations along the lines of force is alone 
affected. Some experiments by Ken* * appeared to establish this, 
but some experiments by Aeckerlein f showed that in nitrobenzene 
the ray with its electric vibrations along the lines of force was 
retarded and that with its vibrations perpendicular was advanced 
and about in the ratio 2:1. It is to be noted that the change in K 
is exceedingly minute, the change in phase being only a fraction of 
a period in a path of several centimetres through a field of perhaps 
100,000 volts per centimetre. The Kerr effect in glass is exceed- 
ingly small, so small that it cannot always be ceitainly distinguished 
from the effect due to the elastic stresses present. 


* JPhiL. Maq. [5], 37, 1S94, p. 3S0. 
t Phys Zek., VIT, 190G, p. 594. 


CHAPTER XII 

PYROELECTRICITY AND PIEZOELECTRICITY 

Pyroelectricity — Historical notes — Analogous and antilogous poles — 
Some methods of investigating pyroelectricity — G-augain’s researches — 

Lord Kelvin’s theory of pyroelectricity — ^Voigt’s experiment on a 
broken crystal — Piezoelectricity— The discovery by the brothers Curie 
— The piezoelectric electrometer— Voigt's theory connecting pyro- 
electricity and piezoelectricity — Electric deformation of crystals — 
Lippmann’s theory — Verification by the Curies — Dielectric subjected to 
uniform pressure — Change of temperature of a pyroelectric crystal on 
changing the potential. 

Certain crystals initially showing no electrification develop, if 
heated uniformly, opposite surface electrifications on opposite 
surfaces. If they are cooled from a neutral condition the polarity 
is reversed. The phenomenon is termed Pyroelectricity, and it was 
observed first in the eighteenth centuiy. If these crystals, without 
being heated, are subjected to pressure along the axis of electrifica- 
tion which was observed when the temperature was changed, then 
opposite electrifications develop at the ends of the axis. If they 
are subjected to tensions the polarity is reversed^ The phenomenon 
is termed Piezoelectricity. It was discovered by J. and P. Curie 
in 1880. They found that the electrification 
under pressure was the same in sign as that 
due to cooling, while that under tension was 
the same in sign as that due to heating. 
The two phenomena are evidently related to 
each other. 

The crystals in which they are observed 
are those known as ‘‘ hemihedral with in- 
clined faces."” They have axes with the 
faces at the two ends unlike, so that they 
are unsym metrical with regard to a plane at 
right angles to the axis through its middle 
point. As an example we may take tourma- 
line, of which Fig. 96 represents one form, 
the axis of electrification being as shown 
by the arrow. We shall describe first the 
phenomenon of pyroelectricity. 

148 
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Pyroelectricity: Historical notes. It was discovered 
about 1700 that a tourmaline crystal placed in hot ashes attracted 
the ashes. In 1756 .Epinus showed that the effect was electrical 
and that the charges were opposite in sign at the two ends of the 
crystal. Soon after. Canton* showed that the charges were equal 
as well as opposite. He connected an insulated tin cup filled with 
boiling water to a pith-ball electroscope. A tourmaline crystal 
was dropped into the water and the pith ball showed no trace of 
electrification, either then or during the subsequent cooling of the 
water. Canton found also that the development of electrification 
depended only on change of temperature from the neutral condition 
and not on the absolute temperature. For if the crystal was in a 
neutral condition at any temperature it showed polarity of one 
kind if raised above that temperature, and polarity of the opposite 
kind if cooled below that temperature. He broke a tourmaline 
prism into three pieces and found that each piece exhibited the 
same kind of action along the same axis as the whole crystal. He 
found that Brazilian topaz acted like tourmaline, and his con- 
temporary Watson discovered other pyroelectric gems. 

Hauy about 1800 discovered that only crystals heraihedral with 
inclined faces developed pyroelectricity, and that the end forming 
the most acute angles with the axis was positively electrified on 
cooling. Other crystals may show electrification when not heated 
uniformly, but this is due to local strains set up by the non-uniform 
heating and a consequent local alteration, as it were, of the 
crj'stalline form. 

Analogous and antilogous poles. Riess termed the 
pole on which + electricity appears on heating the analogous pole, 
and the other the antilogous pole. 

A crystal may have as many as four pyroelectric axes. Quartz 
has three axes, bisecting the three angles of 120° bet^veen the faces 
of the prism. The axis of the prism is not a pyroelectric axis. 

Some methods of investigating pyroelectricity. The 
earliest method consisted in merely heating a crystal and then 
bringing one part of its surface near an electroscope. Hankel 
heated the crystal in copper filings, passed it through a spirit 
flame by which it was entirely reduced to the neutral condition, and 
then allowed it to cool, when its electrification could be tested by 
an electroscope. 

Kundt t heated the crystal in an air bath and after neutralisation 
allowed it to cool. He then blew on to it, through muslin, a 
powder consisting of a mixture of red lead and sulphur. The red 
lead was positively electrified by the friction with the muslin and 
the sulphur was negatively electrified. The positive region of the 
crystal attracted the sulphur and the negative the red lead, and 
the two regions became differently coloured. If a tourmaline prism 

*|Priestley on Mectricity^ 4th. ed. p. 298. 
t Wied, Ann,, 20 (1883), p. 592. 
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is immersed in liquid air and is then lifted out and dusted with red 
lead and sulphur before it has time to condense ice on its surface, 
it shows the colours excellently. 

Gaiigain’s researclies. Gaugain* employed an air bath in 
which a tourmaline crystal was suspended. One end of the crystal was 
earthed and the other end was connected to a self-discharging gold- 
leaf electroscope, and the total charge developed was measured by 
the number of discharges of the gold leaf. He found that 

1. The charge is proportional to the change of temperature from 

neutrality. 

2. With different tourmalines of the same kind the charge is 

independent of the length and is proportional to the cross- 
section. 

Riecke’s researclies. Rieckef made important contidbu- 
tions to our knowledge of the subject. He investigated the loss of 
charge through leakage and showed that it was very much 
diminished if the crystal was suspended in a dry vacuum. He 
showed that if^^ is the change of temperature from neutrality, the 
charge is not exactly proportional to but may be represented 
more nearly by 

He worked in a manner similar to that of Gaugain, and graduating 
the electrometer by known charges, he was able to determine 
the charges developed in electrostatic units. Thus for a certain 
tourmaline which gave the largest effect he found that 180 E.S. 
units per square centimetre cross-section were developed per 100° C. 
rise of temperature. 

Lord Kelvin’s theory of pyroelectricity. To Lord KelvinJ 
we owe the theory of the subject which is generally accepted. Let 
us take the simple case of a crystal like tourmaline with one 
pyroelectric axis. We suppose that each molecule of the crystal 
is an electric doublet with lines of force or strain passing between 
the pair and into and out of the ends. The molecules set in the 
crystal with their electric axis parallel to a certain direction, and 
there will therefore be a definite amount of strain passing from 
each positive element of a doublet to the negative element of the 
doublet next to it. The crystal as a whole will be the seat of 
electric strain along the direction of the axis. The constitution 
coiTesponds to that of a saturated permanent magnet on the 
molecular theory of magnetism. The electric strain will manifest 
itself almost entirely at the ends of the crystal if the doublets are 
near enough together, and the crystal will produce a field outside 
equal to that which would be produced by charges respectively 

* Ann. d€ Chim. [3], 57, p. 5 (1859). 

t Wied,Ann., 28, p. 43 (1886); 31, p. 889(1887); td. p. 902; 40, p. 264 (1890) ; 
id. p. 305. 

t Nicol’s (^dopcBdm, 2ad ed. p860), or Math. andPhys. Pa'pers, vol. i. p. 315. 
The fnliest account is in the Baltimore Lectures, p. 559. 
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positive and negative at the two ends, and giving out the same 
number of tubes of strain as those actually issuing. But through 
the positive and negative ions which always exist to some small 
extent in the air, through conducting films on the crystal and 
sometimes by conduction in the body of the crystal itself, charges 
will in time gather on the surfaces at the ends of the axis, negative 
on the end from which tubes of strain issue, and positive on the 
other end into which they enter, entirely masking the existence of 
the strain so that there is no external field. This is the ordinary 
neutral condition of a pyroelectric crystal. 

We have now to suppose that the electric strain passing forward 
from molecule to molecule depends on the temperature and that 
it alters nearly in proportion to the change of temperature. Then 
when the temperature changes there will be an unbalanced strain 
proportional to the change, producing the same efPect as a positive 
charge at one end and a negative charge at the other until con- 
duction again does its work in bringing up masking charges. The 
apparent charges are proportional evidently to the cross-section 
and independent of the length. 

We may picture a molecular model which might give the effect, 
and though it suffers from the common defect of such models in 
being statical, whereas in reality everything must be in motion, it 
will at least serve as a working hypothesis. We suppose the 
molecules to be doublets set with their axes all parallel to a given 
direction and with the positive part of each to the right, as in Fig. 
97, and we suppose that there is some connection between the 
positive of each molecule and the negative in the next. For 
instance, in Fig. 97 there are five internal lines of force in each 



Fig. 97. 


molecule, and three external lines connecting it to the next on each 
side, and these lines run in opposite directions from the same 
charge. The external lines to the extreme molecule on the left 
begin on the positive masking charge, and those from the extreme 
molecule on the right end on the negative masking charge. 

Let us further suppose that through a rise in temperatui'e the 
molecules are more separated. Then the external lines of force 
will bulge out, as it were, and this bulging out may take place to 
such an extent that one between each pair of molecules may touch 
one between each of the next pairs on either side, as represented 
in Fig. 98, where only the external lines concerned are drawn. 
At the points of contact P and Q the strains are in opposite 
directions in the two coalescing lines and neutralise each other. 
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Then more or less straightening occurs and we get something of the 
aiTangement represented in Fig. 99, which shows that one of the 
external connecting lines disappears, there is one more internal 
connecting line, and there is one extruded line passing from end to 
end of the crystal, not through the chains of molecules, and not 



even necessarily through the crystal. At each end of this line 
there will be an element of what was previously the masking 
charge, but is now what we may term free charge, and the con- 
dition is represented in Fig, 100. This model would explain pyro- 
electricity as due merely to molecular separations, and we ought 

Fig. 99. 

to get a similar effect if the molecular separation is produced 
by tension, and, as we shall see, this is just what the Curies found. 

But we may imagine another molecular model in which pyro- 
electric effects should occur if rise of temperature produces separation 
of the constituent charges in each molecule without extension as a 
whole. It will easily be seeii that then the internal lines of force 
bulge out and finally extrude a line of force running in the opposite 



Fig. iOO. 

direction to that in Fig. 100, and finally we have one more external 
line and one less internal line, as represented in Fig. 101, In this 
case the charges developed at the ends will be opposite to those 
developed in the last case. It is possible that both effects occur. 

We may describe the electrical condition within the crystal on 
this molecular chain theory by the number of tubes of strain 
issuing per square centimetre from the end of an axis. We may 
term this the Intensity of Electrification ’’ along that axis, and it 
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corresponds to the intensity of magnetisation of a magnet. We 
should expect, on the theory, that if a pyroelectric crystal is 
broken across an electric axis, then the two broken axes would 
show apparent electrifications equal and opposite. Canton is 
sometimes supposed to have shown this,* but he does not appear 
to have gone further than a demonstration that each fragment 
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behaved with change of temperature like the whole crystal. The 
experiment was first successfully made by Voigt. f 

" Voigt’s experiment on a broken crystal. He fastened 
the two ends of a small tourmaline rod to two brass rods which 
were connected electrically. He then broke the tourmaline in the 
middle and dipped the two broken surfaces into mercury 
cups connected to a Nernst-Dolazalek electrometer which showed 
charges on the ends. He found as a mean result that there was an 
intensity of electrification at 24° C. of ~ 33*4 E.S. units, or the 
electrical moment of 1 c.c. at 24° C. was — 33*4, the sign being 
negative because the electrification was opposite to that which 
would have appeared on the same surface with rise of temperature. 

Now for this kind of crystal the electrification gathering per 1 °C. 
rise of temperature was found to be about + E.S. units per 

33'4° 

square centimetre. Hence at 24° 4 — ^7^ — electrical 

moment of the crystal should be zero. Or, if we return to the 
molecular models, it may be that both effects, dilatation and inter- 
molecular separation, exist, and that at 52° C. they balance each 
other. 

Piezoelectricity: The discovery by the brothers 
Curie. The discovery of piezoelectricity was made by the 
brothers Curie by an experiment represented diagi’ammatically in 
Fig. 102. C is a crystal hemihedral with inclined faces^ cut into 
the form of a rectangular block. It was placed between the jaws 
J J J J of a vice. Between the jaws and the crystal were ebonite 
plates ee and tinfoil 1 2^, the tinfoil being against the ends of the 
crystal. The tinfoil was connected to the quadrants of an electro- 
meter, and one tinfoil and the connected quadrants could be 
earthed. 

* Kelvin’s Baltimore Lectures, p. 560. Cf. Priestley on Electricity, 4fch ed. 
p. 300. 

t Wied, Ann., 60, p. 368 (1896). 
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When the vice was screwed up, a charge was shown in the 
electrometer. On discharging this and then releasing the crystal 
from pressure the polarity was reversed. 

A number of crystals were thus tested, and it was found that 
always compression gave the same sign of charge at one end as 
cooling, and extension the same sign as heating.* Working with 
tourmaline and applying pressure by a loaded lever by which the 
force could be measured, it was found that 

1. The positive and negative charges were equal. 

2. The change in charge de developed was proportional to the 

change in the total force d!F and changed sign with 

3. The charge was independent of the length. 

4. The charge was independent of the cross-section for a given 

total force. Hence de cc dF, 

We may use the first molecular model described on p. jr51 to 
give us an idea of a possible way in which the effect is produced, 



the changes in dimensions being produced now by tension and 
pressure instead of by heating and cooling. 

To find the amount of charge produced, an arrangement repre- 
sented in Fig. 103 was adopted. A block of the crystal with its ends 
lined with tinfoil was placed between insulating ebonite plates, and a 
known force F could be applied by a lever, not shown. The upper 
tinfoil was connected to one plate of a small condenser of known 
capacity C, and also to one pair of quadrants of an electrometer 
QE. The lower tinfoil and the other plate of the condenser were 
earthed. The other pair of quadrants of the electrometer was 
charged by a DanielPs cell D so connected that the sign of the charge 
was the same as that given by the crystal when a force F was put on 
to it. This force was then so adjusted that the electrometer needle 
came to the zero reading found when the two pairs of quadrants 
were earthed. 

* The account of the experiments made by J. and P. Curie is given in a series 
of papers in (Euvres de Pierre Chtrie, 
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Let E be the capacity of the electrometer and tinfoil, though 
the latter is probably negligible. Let q be the charge due to F. 
This charges capacity C + E to D volts, where D is the E.M.F. of 
the DanielFs cell, or to D /300 E.S. units. 


Then q =(C+E)D/300. 


Now C was removed and the force was adjusted to F', again 
giving zero reading. Let q be the charge. 

Then 5 '= ED/300 

and q-q = CD/300 

which gives q — q' in terms of known quantities. 

But q is proportional to F. Put, then, q — q' = X(F — F') and 
we find 


which determines X. 

The Curies found that a load of 1 kgm. on a certain tourmaline 



gave q, charging a capacity of 14*£ cm. 
of the DanielFs cell. 


Then q = 


X 1'12 

300 


to 1*1£ volts, the E.M.F. 
= -053 


so that 1 dyne would give a charge 5‘-4?l X 10'®. On a quartz 
plate cut perpendicular to one of the three axes which are perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the prism a load of 1 kgm. gave 

q = ‘ 062 . 

Then 1 dyne w^ould give a charge 6*3£ X 10'®. 

The authors pointed out that the capacities of small condensers 
might be compared by piezoelectricity. For suppose that, as 
above, we have found with a condenser capacity C^ 

q^-^q' = X(Fi - F') = CiD/300. 
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Now substitute a second condenser capacity C 2 . If the first 
charge is now and the force is Eg, the second will still be q' with 
force F', and we have 


and 


ry,-g' = X(F,-F) = C, 13/300 
C, Fo - F'' 


The piezoelectric electrometer. The Curies were led 
from this to the invention of a very convenient instrument for 
producing definite small quantities of electricity. 

Let Fig. 104! represent a rectangular block of quartz with the 
optic axis — the axis of the prism — parallel to the edge AC. Let 
one of the pyro- and piezoelectric axes be parallel to the edge 
BF. They found that load F on the face iVCDE gave charge on 
the face DEFG 

5= - — 



Fig. 104. 


where L is the length AB, e is the thickness AD, and k has the 

value already found, viz. 6*32 X 10"® 
E.S. unit per dyne. 

In the instrument a quartz plate is 
cut with length L several centimetres, 
with breadth AC tw^o or three centi- 
metres, and with thickness e as small 
as is consistent with strength sufficient 
to carry loads of the order of 1 kgm. 
This plate is fixed in brass pieces at 
the top and bottom and hung vertically 
from a support above, with a scale pan 
below, as shown diagrammatically in 
Fig. 105, to carry a load. 

Tinfoil tt is pasted on to the front 
and back of the plate, and wires pass from the tinfoils to the system 
to be charged. The charge is proportional to the total load and 
if the load be increased the additional charge is proportional to 
the additional load. The instrument may be graduated by the use 
of an electrometer and condenser in the manner already explained. 

Voigt’s theory connecting pyroelectricity and 
piezoelectricity.* The Curies found that pressure produces 
electrification at the ends of an axis the same in sign as that 
produced by cooling, and tension the same in sign as heating. 
This suggests that the change in dimensions of the crystal may 
alone be concez'ned in the two classes of phenomena, and Voigt 

has investigated the question 

of the method. 


The following is a mere indication 


* Abkand, Gesell, d. TFiss. Gottingen, 36 (1890). 
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The deformation of an element of a body is completely 
expressed in terms of six quantities * which we may denote 
by ABC abc. If the intensities of electrification due to the 
strains are E^^ Eg Eg in three directions at right angles, we may 
suppose that each teim in the strain contributes to the electrifica- 
tion, and so we get 

E^ = 4“ XgB -f- XgC -f- \^CL -f- XgS -f- XgC 

with similar values for Eg and Eg, and for the most general case 
with different values for the coefficients X. Thus for this most 
general case — a hemihedral crystal with 
inclined faces in the triclinic system — 
we shall have eighteen independent 
coefficients of the type In all but 
this general case there are relations 
holding betw^een the coefficients owing 
to the symmetry of the crystal about 
certain planes or directions, and their 
number may be greatly reduced. Thus 
we get definite values of the intensities 
of electrification in terms of the change 
of shape whether it is produced by 
heat or by stress. 

Riecke and Voigt f have tested the 
theory for tourmaline and quartz. 

Knowing the piezoelectricity produced 
by given deformations, they were able 
to determine the coefficients. Then, 
measuring the dilatations in different 
directions with rise of temperature, 
they were able to determine the 
charges which should be produced 
merely by the change of shape on 
heating. Voigt J found that in a 
tourmaline crystal about four-fifths 
of the pyroelectric charge could be accounted for by dilatation. 

Pockels I found a fairly close agreement with VoigPs theory in 
the case of sodium chlorate. 

Electric deformation of crystals : Lippmann’s 
tReory. Soon after the discovery of piezoelectricity Lippniann I! 
pointed out that there should be a converse effect, viz. a change in 
the dimensions of a piezoelectric crystal when it was subjected to 
electric strain. We may present Lippraann'’s theory as follows : 

* Thomson and Tait, Natural PhUosoplLy^ vol. ii. p. 461. 

t Wied, Ann. 45, p. 523 (1892). 

t Wied. Ann. 66, p. 1030 (1898). 

§ Winkelmann, JPandbuch der Pkysil% 2nd. ed. iv. p. 783. 

II Ann. de. Ckim. et de Phys. (5), vol. xxiv. p. 145 (1881) ; Principe de la Con- 
servation de V tiectriciU. 
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Let us take such a system as a condenser ith one surface earthed 
and with the other connected to a source at potential oo where x 
can be varied at will. Let the charge at x be m. Let the plates 
of the condenser be I apart and let them be subjected to force F, 
compressing the dielectric. Then in changing the length Z, work 
Ydl is done. Let the temperature be kept constant so that in any 

C 3 ’cle y* dQ = O 5 where dQ is an element of heat imparted. Then, on 
the whole, no heat is converted into work or vice versa during a 
cycle, and we have only to consider the interchange of energy 
between the electrical form and that represented by the work done. 
If E is the electrical energy, the principle of the conservation 
of energy gives in any cycle 

/ (dE - mi) = 0. 

Further, we assume that the charge in is a definite function of the 
condition of the system, there being no leakage, and so wLen we go 
through a cycle 

f dm = 0 . 

Lippmann termed this the principle of the conservation of 
electricity. 

Now let us represent the system on a diagram in which abscissae 
represent I and ordinates F, so that areas represent work done, 
Fig. 106. The dependence of m on the physical condition implies 



Fig. 106. 

that can draw a series of equal charge lines on the diagram, such 
as AD at charge m-dm and BC at charge vi. Further, the potential 
will be a definite function of the physical condition, for it is equal 
to charge /capacity, each term of which is such a function. Hence 
we can draw a series of equipotential lines, such as AB at and 
DC at x~dx. These lines are analogous to isothermals, and the 
equal charge lines to isentropics on the ordinary indicator 
diagram. 
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Now let us take the condenser round the cycle ABCD, starting 
from A, one plate being earthed throughout. Along AB the other 
plate is connected to a source at oo^ and F and I are varied as 
represented by the slope of AB, and charge dm is taken in. AtB 
the plate is insulated and F and I varied as represented by the slope 
of BC. At C the plate is connected to a source at oc-dx^ and we 
move back along CD till dm is given back to the source. Then the 
plate is insulated and we return along DA to the initial condition. 
The net electrical energy received is 

xdm — {cV-dx)dm — dxdm. 

The net work done is represented by the area ABCD, which is 
easily seen to be 

where dl is the increase of Z as we move along AB at constant x. 
Equating the two expressions for the energy, 


II 


fd7n\ fdF\ 

0) 

'''' Vdl)^ ~ fe/z 

Taking x and F as the independent variables, 

let ns put 

d77i = cdx + JidF 

(a) 

dl = adx + hdE 

(3) 

If dx — 0 in (S) and (3), 


/d77i\ h 

(4) 

il 

If ^ZZ == 0, we get from (3) 


/dFN _ (a\ 

(5) 

Wzr/Z' \l)) 


Substituting from (4) and (5) in (1), 

h — — a 

so that (2) and (3) become 

dm = cdx ~~ adF 
dl = adx + 5dF. 

Applying these formulae to the case of a piezoelectric crystal 
compressed along an electric axis, let us suppose that the potential 
is kept constant, and that a force of dE dynes is added Then 
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dm 

5F “ ” 

The Curies found that for tourmaline (p. 155) 
a = 5*41 X 10"^. 

Now let us suppose that F is kept constant and that the potential 

is altered. Then ^ =+ a, and for tourmaline this should be 
ax 

equal to 5*41 x 10'^. 

Similarly for quartz should be equal to 6*32 X 10'®, 

If the quartz plate is cut and loaded as in the piezoelectric 
electrometer, it is evident that a similar investigation would 
give 

dm. _ dl 
5F dx' 


Verification by tlie Curies. This result was verified at 
once by J. and P. Curie. ^ It will be sufficient to describe one 
experiment. 

A thin quartz plate cut perpendicular to an electric axis, like 
that in the piezoelectric electrometer, was covered with tinfoil on 
its two faces and fixed so that any variation in its length could be 
measured by means of a magnifying lever. Whep a traction of 
258 grm. or 258 x 981 dynes was put on, the charge produced was 
found to be 0*186, so that one dyne would give 7*39 X 

A difference of potential estimated at 65*2 E.S. units was then 
put on between the tinfoil plates. This should give 

dl = 7*39 X 65*2 X lO"’ = 480 x lO'^ cm. 

Direct measurement gave 

dl= 500 X 10-L 


Dielectric subj ected to uniform pressure. If a dielectric 
is subjected to uniform pressure p instead of to end thrust, a 
precise!}' similar investigation to that above gives 

dm — cdx — adp 
dv = ados — hdp 

where dv is the volume change. The diagram of Fig. 1 06 may be 
taken to represent the relation between and v for values of m and x. 
Quincke {ante^ p. 142) found that the total change of volume of a 
jar for a rise of potential x was nearly proportional to where 

t was the thickness of the dielectric. We may therefore put 

_ 

* (Euvres de Pierre Curie, p. 26 and p. 30, where another form of experiment is 
described as well as that in the text. 
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whence 


(dv\ _ _ 

KdxJp - “ - 
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He found that for a particular case the total volume change J dv 
was equal to about 10 ~ ^5 the original volume, when the potential 
was such as to spark across 2 mm., say, 20 E.S. units, and the 
thickness was *014 cm. ; whence, if we deal with unit volume of 
dielectric, k is of the order 10 
If we keep x constant. 


dm = — ad'p^ 


which shows that there will be a change in m depending on the 
pressure but, for any moderate values of x and dp^ exceedingly 
minute. 

Change of temperature of a pyroelectric crystal on 
changing the potential. Lippmann, in the paper already 
cited, pointed out that there should be a change of temperature in 
a pyroelectric crystal when the electric strain in it is changed, and 
the investigation applies to any condenser. 

We assume that the pressure and volume remain constant, so 
that the only interchanges of energy are between the electrical and 
the heat forms. We further assume reversibility. 

It is convenient to employ the entropy temperature diagram. 
Let us draw on it equal charge lines, AD at m-dm and BC at rn^ and 



Fig. 107. 


equipotential lines AB at x and DC at x-dx. Let us take a 
dielectric with charges on its two faces through the cycle ABCD. 
The net electrical energy given out in the cycle is drndx. 

The heat put in is the area ABCD = oySCD = dx.d(j>^ and 

equating the two quantities, 

(dm\ _ / d6 \ 

L 
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Taking x and 6 as the independent variables, put 
dm = cdx + Md 
d<p = adx + bdd 

and it follows, as in the investigation on p. 159, that h= -a. 

Let us apply the formulae to the case of a tourmaline 1 sq. cm. 
cross-section and thickness t. 

According to Riecke (p. 150) 


h 


_ _ 


1 - 8 . 


If <p is constant, i.e. if we allow no heat to pass in or out, 

rd6\ _ _ “ _ ^ 

\dx)<p b b 


But 


/<p 

= JL (^\ 


6 = + 


dQ 


= d^ 


^ is the heat capacity, which we may put as pert, where p is the 
du 

density, cr the specific heat in work measure. 


Then 


\dcc}<p 


1-8 e 

pet 


Integrating from ^ = 0 to a? = .r, the rise of temperature is 


A0 = 


1*8 1*8 0 


pe t 


E 


per 


where E is the electric intensity. In practice this is small. If, 
for instance, E is 100, 6 is SOO, and pa- is of the order 10'^, A0 is 
of the order 0*005° C. 

Let us now apply the formulae to find the temperature change 
on charging an ordinary condenser. 

We are to find ~ when <p is constant. 


We have 

where 

Now 


{de\ ^ h 
\dxl(l> b 


_ /dm\ 

” \de)^ 


and b 


\deJoo- 


m =- 


ILx 


Then 

neglecting the change in t ; 


^iri 

fdm\ _ X dK 

\dd)oo'' ^de 
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^ /dQ\ pert 


Then 


^ X dK e 

\dx) <p 4i7rt dO part' 


If we integrate from ^ = 0 to ^ ^ the total change in 0 is 
small, so that we may put 6 constant on the right hand and the 


change is 


A0 = 


Sirt^ dO 
Stt K dd 


. ^ 

pa- 

_0 

per 


where E is the intensity. 

This is much smaller than the value just found for a pyro- 
electric crystal, unless E is very much greater than 100. 

It is easily found that the isentropic capacity 


^2 

and T- is found to be 

he 




I dKy_0_ 

^TT \ K dO/ par 


which is quite negligibly small.* 


♦ Pockels has generalised the theory of Lippmann. The reader is referred to 
Winkelmann’s vol. iv. , where a full account of pjro- and piezoelectricity 

will be found, with references to the original memoirs. 
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PART II : MAGNETISM 


CHAPTER XIII 

GENERAL ACCOUNT OF MAGNETIC 
ACTIONS 

Natural and artificial magnets — Poles — Mechanical action of poles on 
each other — The two poles have opposite mechanical actions — In a well- 
magnetised bar the poles are near the ends — The two poles always ac- 
company each other in a magnet — The two poles are equal in strength — 

The magnetic action takes place equally well through most media — In- 
duced magnetisation — Magnetisation can take place without contact — 
Retentivity and permanent magnetism — The earth is a great magnet — 
Magnetisation induced by the earth — Methods of magnetisation — Single 
touch — Divided touch — Double touch — The electro-magnetic method — 
Electro-magnets — Ball-ended magnets — Horseshoe magnets — Compound 
magnets — Distribution of magnetisation — Consequent poles — Magnetisa- 
tion chiefly near the surface — Saturation and supersaturation — Preserva- 
tion of magnetisation — Armatures — Portative force — Nickel and cobalt 
magnets — The magnetic fleld — Lines of force — Mapped by iron filings. 

Wfatural and Artificial magnets. Magnetite, a mineral found 
in various parts of the world, having the composition FegO^, has been 
known for ages to possess the property of attracting small pieces of 
iron. It was found by the ancients near Magnesia, in Lydia, and from 
the locality, probably, the Greeks gave it the name jmayvrig^ whence 
we derive the name magnet. A piece of the mineral exhibiting 
the attractive property is now called a ^‘natural magnet,"” to 
distinguish it from the steel magnets which are made by processes 
described hereafter. 

If a natural magnet is dipped in iron filings it is usually found 
that the filings cling in tufts, chiefly about two points at opposite 
ends of the specimen, and if the magnet is suspended so that the 
line joining these two points is horizontal, this line will in this 
part of the world set nearly North and South, and from this 
directive property the mineral acquired the name ‘^lode-stone,” 
that is, way-stone. 

If a bar of steel is stroked in one direction with one end of a 
natural magnet, the bar itself becomes a magnet, acquiring the 
property of attracting iron filings, and the tendency to set North 
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and South when freely suspended horizontally. Such a bar was 
formerly termed an artificial magnet. 

In describing the fundamental phenomena we shall suppose 
that we are dealing with steel magnets. Natural magnets are now 
mere curiosities and have not been usefully employed since the 
eighteenth century. The prefix artificial has long ceased to be 
applied to steel magnets. 

Poles. The two ends of a magnetised bar round which the 
attractive properties are exhibited are termed its poles. The end 
setting towards the North is termed the North -seeking pole, the 
other the South-seeking pole, or more shortly the North and the 
South poles respectively. They may be designated by NSP and 
SSP, or more shortly by N and S. The NSP is frequently marked 
on the magnet either by a cut across it, or by N cut in the 
metal. 

Mechanical actions of poles on each other. If we 

suspend one magnet so that it is free to move round on a pivot, 
forming in fact a compass needle, and then present to its poles in 
succession each of the poles of a second magnet, we find that two 
unlike poles attract each other, while two like poles repel each 
other, or : 

NSP attracts SSP and repels NSP and 
SSP „ NSP „ „ SSP. 

The two poles have opposite mechanical actions. Where one attracts 
the other repels, and the actions of the two poles tend to neutralise 
each other. We may therefore call them respectively positive and 
negative, and if we consider a NSP to be positive, we must consider 
a SSP to be negative. 

Position of poles. In a well-magnetised bar the poles are 
neai' the ends. For, on dipping the bar into iron filings, we find 

N S 


N S N S 

Fig. 108. 

that the filings cluster chiefly about the ends, and hardly adhere 
at all near the middle. But though we speak of the poles of a 
magnet we must remember that they are not definite points, but 
rather regions, in general near the ends of the magnet. 

The two opposite poles always accompany each other 
on a magnet. If we break a magnetised knitting needle, for 
instance, we do not isolate the two poles, for two new poles are at once 
developed at the broken ends, as in Fig. 108, so that each fragment 
becomes a complete magnet with its opposite poles. All experi* 
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ments go to show that it is impossible to obtain one kind of pole 
alone on a magnet. 

Tlie two poles are equal in strength — that is, they 
exert at equal distances equal forces respectively of attraction and 
repulsion. This may be proved by bringing up a magnet to a 
compass needle, the magnet being held vertically with its centre 
on a level with the needle, Fig. 109, and its poles N and S equidistant 
from the pole n. The two forces then have a vertical resultant, 
as will be seen from Fig. 110, and the compass needle is not 
deflected in the horizontal plane, but only tends to dip. 




Fig. 110. 


Another proof of this equality is given by the fact that a bar 
of steel weighs the same before and after magnetisation. In the 
latter case it is acted on by the earths magnetisation, but with 
forces at the two ends equal and opposite, and therefore at most 
only forming a directive couple. The forces being equal, we 
conclude that the poles are equal. 

The magnetic action takes place equally well through 
most media within the limits of our powers of observation. If, for 
instance, a magnetised needle is suspended so as to set North and 
South and a magnet is brought near it as in Fig, 111, the needle is 
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Fig. 111. 


deflected with the North-seeking pole towards the East. The deflec- 
tion is still the same if a screen of wood or cardboard or brass be 
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interposed. There is, however, one striking exception. If the 
screen is iron and is of sufficient extent the deflection diminishes, 
the action of the magnet being screened off by the iron from the 
space beyond. 

Induced Magnetisation. A piece of iron brought into 
contact with a magnet becomes itself a magnet by induction, the iron 
being magnetised in such a manner that the end of it in contact 
with the magnet is a pole of the kind opposite to that with which 

it is in contact, while the other 
end of the iron is a pole of the 
same kind. The adherence of the 
iron to the magnet is explained 
by the formation of the unlike 
pole, while the existence of the 
like pole at the further end may 
easily be tested by means of a 
suspended compass needle. 

Several pieces of iron may 
thus be hung one below the other 
from a magnet pole, each mag- 
netising the next below it, unlike 
poles being together and the last 
pole being like the inducing pole 
of the magnet, as in Fig. 11^, 
The NSP of the last piece of iron 
repels the NSP of a needle. 
This magnetisation can take place 
without contact, a given pole inducing a pole of the opposite kind to 
itself in the nearer part of the piece of iron in which the induction 
occurs, the further part having a pole of the same kind. This may 
be shown by placing a compass needle near one end of a bar of iron 
and then bringing a magnet up near the other end, as in Fig. 113, 
say with the NSP towards the bar : the NSP of the needle is re- 
pelled, showing that a NSP is induced in the part of the bar more 

H N S N S 
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Fio. 113, 

distant from the magnet. If the compass be moved along a line 
parallel and near to the bar it will be found that the NSP is 
attracted by the part of the bar nearer to the inducino- mao-net, 
which is therefore a SSP. 

If we bring a piece of unmagnetised iron near a compass needle, 
either end of the needle is attracted. This is an example of 
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magnetisation by induction, the needle pole inducing in the near 
part of the iron an unlike pole by which it is attracted, the like 
pole by which it is repelled being at a greater distance and there- 
fore not having so much effect. 

Betentivity and permanent magnetism. With a soft 
iron bar the induced magnetisation usuallv disappears on with- 
drawal of the inducing magnet, but if the bar is of steel more or 
less magnetisation remains permanently. This quality of retaining 
magnetisation after the removal of the inducing magnet is termed 
reteiitivUy ^ and the magnetisation so retained is termed permanent 
magnetism. In general the harder the steel the greater is its 
i*etentivity, while the more nearly it approaches soft, pure iron the 
less is its retentivity. The highest degree of retentivity appears 
to be possessed by steel containing a certain proportion of tungsten, 
and called magnet steel. 

If we wish to determine whether a given bar possesses permanent 
magnetism, i.e. whether it is a magnet or not, we may bring up 
the two ends in succession near to one pole of a suspended compass 
needle. If the bar is magnetised in the usual way, one end or the 
other will be a pole like that of the needle to which it is presented, 
so that in one case repulsion will ensue. If, however, it is un- 
magnetised both ends will attract the same pole of the compass 
needle, for by induction an unlike pole will in each case be formed 
in the nearer part of the bar, and by this it wull be attracted. 
Frequently with a weakly magnetised bar we may observe repulsion 
of a pole by one end of the bar wLen at some distance from the pole, 
and this changes to attraction at a smaller distance. We may ascribe 
this change to induction. At a small distance the pole of the 
compass needle acts by induction, forming in the nearer part of the 
bar a pole unlike itself and so strong as to mask the effect of the 
like pole by which it was previously repelled. 

The earth is a great raagnet. The tendency of a 
horizontally suspended magnet to point towards the North led to 
the invention of the compass, which was introduced into Europe 
about the tw^elfth century, probably from China, where it had been 
used for many hundreds of years. At first it w^as supposed to 
point towards the Pole Star, but as early as 1269 Adsiger dis- 
covered that the needle did not point exactly North.* Columbus 
in voyaging across the Atlantic in 1492 again discovered that the 
compass needle was deviated from the geographical North, and by 
different amounts in different longitudes. This deviation is termed 
the variation or declination.*” In 1576 Norman discovered 
the ^Mip.*” He found that if a needle was suspended through its 
centre of gravity it dipped with its North end downwards through 
an angle of 71° 50^ with the horizontal at London.t 

* Encyc. Met. — Magnetism, p. 737. 

f Hartmann had previously discovered the tendency to dip, but did not 
publish the discovery. See Dove’s Repertorium der Ehysik, ii. (1838). 
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In 1600 Dr. Gilbert, of Colchester, published his great book 
De Magnete^ containing an account of experiments which founded 
the science of Magnetism and Electricity, and in this work he 
pointed out that the behaviour of the compass needle could be 
explained on the supposition that the earth is a great magnet, 
somewhat irregularly magnetised so that it cannot be supposed to 
have poles merely coincident with the earth’s poles. He used a 
spherical lode-stone as a model, and showed that near the surface 
a small needle exhibited the tendency to point towards the pole. 
He showed further that it dipped in one way in one hemisphere 
and in the other way in the other hemisphere, that it was perpen- 
dicular to the surface at the two poles and parallel to the surface 
round the equator. 

It must not be supposed that there are definite magnetic poles 
in the earth, but rather that there is a region of South-seeking 
polarity in the Northern Hemisphere towards which the NSP of a 
compass points, and a region of North-seeking polarity in the 
Southern Hemisphere, These regions are not round but near the 
geographical poles. There is one point in each hemisphere at 
which a magnetised needle free to move about its centre of gravity 
dips vertically downwards. That in the Northern Hemisphere has 
been visited several times and is situated about 70° N latitude and 
970 longitude, and there the NSP is downwards. That in the 
Southern Hemisphere was visited in 1909 and is situated about 7^° 
S latitude and 155° E longitude. The positions of these points 
show that the earth is not magnetised symmetrically. 

It is very important to observe that the earth's action on 
magnets is directive only. The two poles of any ordinary magnet 
may be regarded as practically at the same distance from a pole of 
the earth, and therefore they will be acted on by equal and opposite 
forces by that pole. The resultant action of the two poles of the 
earth thus being a couple is directive and does not tend to move 
the centre of gravity of a magnet. 

Magnetisation induced by tbe earth. Not only is the 
magnetisation of the earth sufficient to direct magnetised needles, 
but it produces quite considerable induced magnetisation. If in 
this part of the world a poker be held upright and struck sharply 
the lower end becomes a NSP and the upper a SSP, the polarity 
acting strongly on a compass needle. If the poker be reversed 
and again struck, the magnetisation is quickly reversed, and what 
is now the lower end becomes a NSP. Any iron lying more or less 
in the general direction of the dipping needle is thus magnetised 
by induction, as, for instance, the front plates of iron fire-grates 
or iron gas-pendants. Iron ships are magnetised by the earth and 
their compasses are affected seriously by this magnetisation. The 
deviation of the compass thus produced must be allowed for. 

Metbods of magnetisation. Various methods have been 
devised to magnetise bars of steel by stroking them with magnets. 
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They are all modifications of three, called respectively the methods 
of single, double, and divided touch. In our description we shall 
assume that the object is to make flat bar magnets, and it appears 
that good dimensions for such magnets are on the scale — length 
10 to 15, breadth 1, depth 

Single touch.. The bar to be magnetised is rubbed several 
times in the same direction by one pole of the magnetising magnet, 
which is moved parallel to itself either at right angles to the bar 
or inclined as shown in Fig, 111?, the course of the magnet being 



indicated by the solid line, the dotted line indicating the return 
journey at such a distance from the bar that the magnet has no 
appreciable influence on it. 

The probable action of the process is that when the N pole of 
the magnetising magnet is put on the end of the bar to be mag- 
netised it induces a SSP at a immediately under it and North- 
seeking polarity chiefly on the other side, Z>, but also at the more 
distant parts of the bar and at the other end, c. But as N moves 
along the bar it carries along with it the SSP originally at «, while the 
NSP at& moves round to occupy the whole of the end N', and the SSP 
carried to the other end neutralises the weak North-seeking polarity 
already there. Repetition with the same magnet somewhat in- 
creases the effect, but if a magnet weaker than that employed at 
first be substituted in the repetition it partially demagnetises the 
bar. The process is unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it does not lead 
to strong magnetisation or to symmetrical distribution. It may 
be somewhat improved by beginning with, say, the N magnetising 
pole in the middle of the bar and drawing it along to the end. 
The magnetising magnet is then turned over and the S magnetising 
pole is drawn from the middle to the other end. It is best in this 
last process to slide the one over the other as indicated in Fig. 115. 
But practically the same process may be carried out much more 
effectually by the method of 

Divided toucli. This method was devised by Dr. Knight 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, and he made by it 
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small magnets of very great power. One, for example, weighing 
1 07 ,. troy, when armed with iron at the two ends so that the weight 
was still under 2 oz., lifted forty-four times its own weight. The 
method is especially applicable to compass needles^ or short bars. 
Two magnets ai'e used and are placed with their unlike^ poles 
initially as close together as possible, and the needle or bar is laid 
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Fig. 115. 



under them as in Fig. 116, and fixed by a button. The two magnets 
are then gradually drawn apart till their ends slide off the bar, 
leaving the bar magnetised as indicated in the figure. The two 
magnetising poles are again brought together or near each other, 
and then brought down on the middle of the ma.gnet, and the 
process is repeated three or four times. The bar is then turned 
over and the same number of operations repeated on the other 
face. The explanation of the magnetisation is obvious. The 

bwUon, 
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Fig. 116. 

method of divided touch requires in general more powerful magnets 
than the following method, known as that of 

Double touch. In this method the magnetising system 
consists of two unlike poles, NS, which are kept a constant distance 
apart. A horseshoe magnet may be used, or its equivalent, two bar 
magnets with a piece of wood between their lower poles, their 

upper poles being united by soft 
iron. Fig. 117. If one bar is to be 
magnetised, the magnetising poles 
are brought down on to the middle 
of it and moved to and fro several 
times, each half being traversed the 
same number of times. They are 
then withdrawn from the centre. 
If several bars are to be magnetised 
Fig. 117. they may be laid end to end and 

treated as one bar. After several 
journeys of the magnetising poles the end bars are brought into 
the middle and the process is continued until all the bars have 
thus been in the middle. 
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These methods of making magnets give interesting illustrations 
of magnetisation by induction, but they are now little used 
except sometimes for compass needles and for the needles used in 
the determination of the dip of the earth’s magnetic force, in which 
case the divided touch is employed.* They are for general purposes 
entirely superseded by 

TRe electro-magnetic method. In this method a coil of 
wire is wrapped round a hollow cylinder, forming what is termed 
a solenoid, the bar to be magnetised is inserted in the cylinder, and 
a strong electric current is passed through the coil. When the 
current is broken and the bar is withdrawn it is found to be 
magnetised. 

Electro -magnets. The electro-magnetic method is not 
only useful for thus making permanent magnets by the inser- 
tion of bars and their withdrawal when magnetised. If a coil 
of wire carrying a current surrounds an iron core that core is 
a powerful magnet while the current is running, though on the 
stoppage of the current the magnetisation in general falls off very 
greatly. By far the strongest magnets are made by some such 
arrangement as that represented in Fig. 118, where the two limbs 



Fig. 118. 


consist of soft iron surrounded by coils through which a current 
may be passed, the limbs being joined by a soft iron cross-piece as 
the base. With a strong current passing round the two limbs 
from inside to outside in both limbs as seen from the front, 
or in the opposite direction in both, the ends of the soft 
iron become exceedingly strong poles, far stronger than can be 
obtained in permanent magnets of steel. It is to be observed, 
however, that the magnetism only maintains its great strength 
while the current is passing. 

* A full account of the methods used before the introduction of the electro- 
magnetic method will be found in the Library of Useful KnouUdge^ ^d.cl^ 
Magnetism^ chap, v, (1832). 
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Horseshoe magnets. For purposes in which the two poles 
are required close together, steel magnets of the horseshoe form 
are often convenient. Bars of this shape may have their length 
greater in proportion to breadth and thickness than straight bars, 
and they may be conveniently magnetised either by the electro- 
magnetic method, a coil being placed on each limb, or by the 
method of double touch after connecting the two ends by a soft 
iron cross-piece. 

Compound magnets. Very powerful compound ’’ magnets 
are often formed by building together a number of single bars or 
horseshoes magnetised separately. This method is not so much 
used now as formerly, when it was difficult to get thick bars of 
homogeneous steel. 

Distribution of magnetisation. If a straight bar magnet 
is very carefully magnetised the magnetic action appears to radiate 
from very near the ends, and at some distance from the bar the 
resultant action is very nearly the same as if the poles were actual 
points within the bar and near the ends. The thinner the bar in 
comparison to its length, the nearer are the poles to the ends. If 
the bar has dimensions, say, 10 x 1 x^,then the poles may perhaps 
be considered as an eighth or a tenth of the length from the ends. 
This is, however, only an approximation. If we imagine an ideal 
magnet as consisting of a very fine wire or fibre, with its poles 
actually at the two ends, then any real magnet may be regarded as a 
bundle of such fibres of unequal lengths. If the magnet is well 
made the fibres will have their middle points at the middle of the 
bar so that the magnetisation is symmetrically distributed, and the 
greater number will be of nearly the same length as the bar. 

Ball- ended magnets. Balls of steel or soft iron are bored 
and are put one on each end of a steel rod which is magnetised. 
The force is directed very much more nearly to a definite pole at 
the centre of the ball than in other magnets.* 

Consequent poles. If there is any irregularity in the 
stroking of a bar in the process of magnetisation — as, for example, 
magnetising it first in one direction and then in the other — 
consequent ^oles may be developed, i.e. poles of the same kind may 
be formed together within the bar. We may easily obtain a 
knitting needle magnetised as in Fig. 119, each end being North- 
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Fig. 119. 

seeking, two consequent South-seeking poles occurring somewhere 
between them. 

Magnetisation chiefly near the surface. The per- 

* Seaxle, Ccvmb, Phil. Soc. jProc., 12, p. 27, 1903. Ball-ended magnets were 
devised by Eobison in the eighteenth century, but had been entirely forgotten 
tin they were re-invented by Searle. 
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manent magnetisation is usually near the surface of a bar, for if the 
surface layers be dissolved away by nitric acid the inner core will be 
found to be nearly un magnetised. Or if a steel tube with a steel 
core be* magnetised the core on removal is only slightly magnetised. 

Saturation and supersaturation. It is found that there 
is a limit to the magnetisation of a given bar, depending on its 
composition, temper, and shape. When the limit is reached .the 
bar is said to be saturated. Just after being magnetised the bar 
is frequently found to have attained a degree of magnetisation 
gi-eater than it can permanently retain, and it is then said to be 
supersaturated. The supersaturation disappears in time if the bar 
is left to itself, and rapidly if it is shaken. 

Preservation of magnetisation. Armatures. A single 
magnet falls below even the normal saturation in course of time, 
especially if subjected to rough usage. To preserve the magnetisa- 
tion it is usual to keep bar magnets in pairs with their like poles 
turned in opposite ways, cross-pieces of soft iron termed armatures 
connecting the unlike poles. Horseshoe magnets are provided 
with a single armature connecting the poles. The armatures have 
poles developed by induction as marked in Fig. ISO, and each pole 


Fig. 120. 

being faced by an unlike pole, they are supposed to tend to 
strengthen rather than to weaken each other. 

Mr. Hookham * has found that if a bundle of bar magnets has 
large soft iron ‘‘pole pieces,"” Fig. ISl, 
fixed on the ends, the surfaces of the pole 
pieces being separated only by a very 
small air space, the horseshoe magnet 
which is thus virtually formed retains its 
magnetisation indefinitely without an 
armature. 

Long thin bars retain their mag- 
netisation much better than short thick 
ones. 

Portative force. Experiments have 
been made to find a general formula for Fig. 121. 

the weight which a horseshoe magnet 

can sustain, or rather the force which is required to pull away its 
armature. Hacker gives 

* FhU. Mag.y [5], voL xxvii, p. 186. 
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W = a 

where m is the weight of the magnet W, the weight just sufficient 
to detach the armature, and a a constant for a given quality of 
steel, the magnet in each case being in the state of normal 
saturation. 

Inasmuch as a differs very widely with the quality of steel 
employed, the formula has little general value, but it may be 
pointed out that for magnets of similar form and of the same 
quality it is equivalent to 

W X X Z2, 

where I is a linear dimension, say the breadth ; in other words, W is 
proportional to the cross-section. 

Nickel and cobalt magnets. While iron is pre-eminent 
in its magnetic properties, all bodies, as we shall see in Chapter 16, 
give signs of polarity under magnetic induction, though in general 
so slight that the polarity can only be observed easily in 
exceedingly strong fields such as are produced by powerful 
electro-magnets. There are, however, two other metals, nickel and 
cobalt^ which, though far less magnetic than iron, still show very 
appreciable polarity under induction. Pieces of these metals will 
fly to, and be held on by, a strong pole. 

They may be very appreciably magnetised by insertion within 
a magnetising coil and they exhibit some retentivity, nickel, 
especially when hardened, more than cobalt. It has been found 
possible to make a compass needle of hardened nickel. 

The magnetic field. When we consider the space round a 
magnet in connection with the magnetic actions which may be 
manifested in it, we term the space the field of the magnet. 

If we place a magnet on a table, a small compass needle also 
placed on the table tends to set in a definite direction in the field. 
Its NSP is acted on by a force which we may regard as the resultant 
of the repulsion of the NSP and the attraction of the SSP of the 
magnet. We shall suppose that the needle is very small, so 
small that its poles may be taken as equidistant from the magnet 
poles ; then its SSP is acted on by the resultant of the attraction 
of the NSP and the repulsion of the SSP of the magnet, and these 
two forces are respectively equal and opposite to those on the NSP. 
Then the two resultants are equal and opposite, and a couple acts 
on the needle. It therefore sets with its axis in the direction of 
the resultant forces on the poles. If it is disturbed from this 
equilibrium position the couple tends to restore it, and if left 
to itself it will vibrate more or less rapidly according to the 
magnitude of the force on either pole. In fact, the needle 
is a kind of double magnetic pendulum with opposite pulls 
on the two ends, and just as the time of vibration of a given 
gravity pendulum is inversely as the square root of the force of 
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gravity, so the time of vibration of the compass needle is inversely 
proportional to the square root of the force due to the magnet 
acting on either pole. Hence by moving the needle about we 
may investigate the direction of the force on a pole at any point 
by the direction of the axis, and we may compare the value of the 
force at different points by observing the time of vibration. 

Lines of force. If a curve is drawn in the magnetic field so 
that at every point of the curve its direction coincides with that 
of the magnetic force on a North-seeking pole placed at the point, 
the curve is called a line of force.’’ It is to be regarded as having 
for its positive direction that in which a North-seeking pole would 
tend to move, and the opposite direction is negative. 

If, for instance, the line of force is in a horizontal plane and a 
small compass needle is laid at a point in it, the needle will be a 
tangent to the curve, and we must think of the line of force as 
coming in to the SSP of the needle and going out of the NSP. 

We may trace a line of force in a horizontal plane by laying a 
magnet on a table and then moving a small compass needle in its 
field so that its centre is always travelling in the direction of its 
length. 

What the compass needle shows in the horizontal plane would 
be shown all round the magnet in other planes if we could suspend 
a needle so that it was free to move in any direction round its 
centre of gravity. 

Lilies of force mapped by iron filings. There is a very 
simple and beautiful method of exhibiting these lines of force in 
the horizontal plane through the magnet by means of iron filings. 

The magnet is laid on or under a sheet of smooth cardboard, 
and the card is sprinkled with iron filings. The filings are 
elongated fragments of iron, and owing to the inductive action of 
the magnet each filing becomes a little magnet and tends to set 
with its longer axis in a line of force. The friction, however, 
prevents immediate setting. If the card is gently tapped the 
filings are thrown up a little from the card, are momentarily 
relieved from friction, and so are pulled into the lines of force. 
They thus map out the direction of the lines. 

Fig. 1£2 shows the general course of the lines of force round a 
single bar magnet.- 

It is important to notice how the lines of force starting from 
the NSP curve round and enter the SSP. They start mostly from 
near the end, and where they are most crowded the frequency of 
vibration of a compass needle shows that the force there is strongest. 
Near the middle^ of the magnet few lines issue or enter, and there 
the force is less. As the lines issuing from the pole pass outwards 
they diverge, and a needle shows by its diminishing frequency that 
the force diminishes as the lines diverge. 

Fig. 1£8 shows the field due to two magnets arranged parallel, 
with their unlike poles near each other. It should be noticed in 
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this case how many of the lines issuing from the NSP of one magnet 
enter the SSP of the other. 

Fig. 1^4 shows the field due to two bar magnets arranged in one 



Fig. 122. 


line with unlike poles towards each other, and it may be noted that 
the mutual induction pulls the two neighbouring poles towards 
each other. 

Fig. 125 is the field due to two bar magnets arranged in one 
line with like poles towards each other, and here we notice that 



the lines of force from one NSP do not enter another NSP, but as 
it were the two sets repel each other and travel out sideways, each 
set bending round and entering the other end of its own magnet. 
We notice, too, that there is a point midway between the adjacent 



Fig, l i ^ 
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poles where there are no lines, and a compass needle at that point 
shows no directive force. 

If two bar magnets are placed in line with unlike poles in con- 
tact, then they act very nearly as one magnet with poles near the 
two distant ends, and very little polarity is showm at the junction. 
But if they are separated by a small gap a strong field is exhibited 
in the gap. 

When the course of the lines of force in a field has been traced, 
as in any of the above figures, a compass needle shows us by its 



Fig. 125. 


frequency of vibration that, where the lines crowd together, there 
the action is stronger ; whei’e the lines open out from each other, 
there the action is weaker. We shall see later that the lines may 
be drawn according to a plan such that the number passing 
through a unit area, held so that they pass through it perpen- 
dicularly, serves as a measure of the action. 

We regard the lines of force as symbolising some change which 
has taken place in the field, some action which is going on there, 
an action which is indicated by the setting of a needle and by the 
magnitude of the pulls on its poles. Now we have seen that w'e 
always have the two poles on the same bar and that the lines of 
force leaving one end of the bar in general bend round and enter 
the other, and above all we have seen that if w^e break a magnet 
in two and slightly separate the broken ends, or if, as equivalent 
to this, we slightly separate two magnets as in Fig. 124, then 
there is a strong field between the two ends. These facts 
lead to the irresistible conclusion that the lines of force pass 
through the magnet, that the inside of the magnet is as it were 
the origin of the action, and that the polarity over its ends is 
merely the manifestation at the surface of what is going on within ; 
or, putting the same idea in another form, the polarity is due to the 
passage of the lines of force from the steel into the air. The lines of 
force * are to be regarded as continuous closed curves issuing from 

* In a later chapter we shall see that it is convenient to introduce a term to 
denote the alteration due to magnetic action taking place in the field, and the 
term used is ‘‘induction.” The lines which are continuous, and which form 
closed curves, are really lines of induction. But in attempting to get a general 
idea of the subject it is sufficient to use the idea of the lines of force which are 
exhibited so directly by experiraerit. 
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the NSP, bending round through the air, entering the SSP, travel- 
lino- through the steel body of the magnet, and joining on at the 
pomt of issue. The condition symbolised by the lines of force is 
^ somehow maintained by what goes 

on in the body of the magnet. 

We may roughly illustrate the 
idea of continuity by imagining a 
numl)er of steel flexible rings of 
different sizes a, 6, c, d, bound 
together along NS as in Fig. 126. 
The part where they are bound 
together represents the magnet, the 
region where they bend round repre- 
■ sents the field in air. 

Magnetisation by indue- 
Fig. 126. tion. Permeability. We may 

use the filing method to show some- 
thing of what is going on in magnetisation by induction. If a piece 
of soft iron is placed in a field — ^for instance, in the field between two 
unlike poles as in Fig. 127 — and the field thus produced is com- 

pared with that when the soft iron is removed. Fig. 127 {b\ it is 
seen that the lines from N bend round and enter the iron as if they 








Fig. 127. 


found it easier to go through the iron than through the air. Where 
they enter the soft iron the passage from air to iron is manifested 
by a SSP ; where they leave the iron at the other end the passage 
into air is manifested by a NSP. But the idea to be dwelt upon is 
that the iron forms an easier passage for the magnetic action — is, 
as Faraday put it, a better conductor — than the air, or, as we now 
say, using terms introduced by Lord Kelvin, is more ‘‘permeable,’’" 
or has greater “ permeability."" 



CHAPTER XIV 


GENERAL ACCOUNT OE MAGNETIC 
ACTIONS — coniimied 

Kelation between magnetisation and the magnetising force producing 
it — The hysteresis loop — Susceptibility and permeability — Magnetisa- 
tion and temperature — Permeability and temperature — Change of length 
on magnetisation — Magnetisation and strain. 

In this chapter we shall give some account of certain less obvious 
phenomena of magnetism, which for their complete discussion 
require a knowledge of the methods of magnetic measurement. 
But without quantitative details a general idea of the phenomena 
may be obtained, and this general idea will be valuable when we 
come to the more exact investigations of magnetic quantities in 
later chapters. 

Relation between magnetisation and the mag- 
netising force producing it. Without entering into detail 
we shall now give a short account of the relation between the 



Fig. 128. 


magnetisation in iron and the magnetic force by which the 
magnetisation is produced, and we shall suppose that we use the 
electro-magnetic coil method of producing it. We have already 
seen that a coil carrying a current is itself a magnet. If Fig. 1£8 
represents the section of such a coil by a plane through its axis, 
the course of the lines of force may be investigated by inserting a 
card with iron filings on it, and they are somewhat as represented 
in the figure. The lines of force are practically parallel within 
the coil except near the ends. They diverge as they pass out from 
one end and converge as they come in at the other. If we turn a 
screw round so as to travel alonfir the lines of force inside the coil 
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in their positive direction, the direction of flow of the current in 
the coil must be that in which the head is turned round. If the 
current be reversed, the magnetisation is reversed. The force on a 
pole inside the coil is proportional to the current. 

Now let us imagine that two equal coils, or solenoids, A and B, 
are arranged as in Fig. 1^9 so that the same current flows in 
opposite directions round them. Let a small needle be placed mid- 
way between the near ends. It will be at a neutral point — that is, 
a point where the two coil magnets neutralise each other — and if 


N 

A B 



the coils are placed East and West the needle will set N and S 
under the earth’s force which is perpendicular to the common axis. 

Now let a bar of iron be placed within A. When the current 
is put on, the bar at once becomes a magnet and there is nothing 
on the other side, B, to counteract its magnetic action on the needle, 
which will therefore be deflected and by an amount which will 
indicate the magnetisation of the bar. We shall here assume that 
the magnetisation is proportional to the tangent of the angle of 
deflection, and that the magnetising force producing it is due to 
the cuiTent in A and is proportional to that current, B being so far 
away as to have no appreciable action. 

Imagine that we make a series of measurements of magnetising 
force as given by the current and of the accompanying magnetisa- 
tion as given by the deflection of the needle, gradually increasing 
the current from zero to a large value, and let the magnetisation 
be plotted against magnetising force on a diagram. The general 
nature of the result is indicated in Fig. 130. 

The curve of magnetisation, though varying greatly with 
different kinds of iron, shows in general three characteristic parts : 
a part O A for very small magnetising forces, at a very small slope, a 
part A B sloping very steeply, and a part B C tending to become a 
nearly horizontal line for very great forces. These three parts 
change from one to another more or less gradually. 

If, instead of merely increasing the magnetising force indefinitely, 
we take it up to a certain point and then gradually decrease and 
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ultimately reverse it, we find that the magnetisation will in general 
decrease in different ways according to the position of the point F, 



Fig. 131, on the curve representing the condition arrived at before 
decrease. If P is in the straight initial part 0 A, the magnetisation 
will decrease in proportion to the decrease in the magnetising 
force. But if P is on the upper part of the curve when w^e begin 



to diminish the magnetising force, the magnetisation for a given 
current on the return journey is greater than it %vas on the outgoing 
journey, and the magnetisation curve P M now lies above CAP. 
The magnetic condition tends then to persist, and this tendency 
for a preceding magnetic condition to persist is termed magnetic 
hysteresis^ a term introduced by Ewing. If the cuiTent is brought 
down to zero so that there is no magnetising force, there is still 
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magnetisation retained, represented by O M in the figure, and this 
retained magnetisation is the residual magnetism. It measures the 
retentivity of the specimen. If the current is now gradually 
increased from zero in the opposite direction the magnetisation 
decreases and will be zero for a certain magnetising force O N in the 
direction opposite to that of the original force. This is termed the 
coercive force. On still further increasing the reversed current the 
magnetisation is reversed. If we cease to increase it at Q and then 
begin to diminish again, hysteresis is shown, and when the current 
is again zero there will be residual magnetisation O M" now in the 
opposite direction to O M. Increasing the current from zero in 
the original direction, we shall travel to a point near P, but a little 
below it, when the original maximum current is reached, and 
repeating the cycle we shall get another curve. After a number of 
cycles the curves obtained for each practically coincide, as we have 
supposed in the figure. The area P M Q M ' P is termed the 
hysteresis loop. 

The hysteresis curve varies for diflPerent specimens of iron and 
steel. Thus for magnet steel O M is not very great, but 0 N is 
considerable; while for soft iron O M may be very great and 
0 N may be small. 

Susceptibility and permeability. The greater the poles 
developed in a bar of iron or steel under a given magnetising force, 
the greater is the susceptlUlity of the bar to magnetisation. When 



the magnetising force and the magnetisation are suitably measured 
the ratio magnetisation /magnetising force is termed the magnetic 
susceptibility%see p. 240). It is usually denoted by k. Without at- 
tending to the scale of measurement we can see that if O A B C, 
Fig. 152, represents the curve of magnetisation, then the curve repre- 
senting the susceptibility will have a form somewhat like that of the 
dotted line. In the first straight line stage O A, the susceptibility 
will be constant. Then in the early part of A B as the curve 
bends round it will rise rapidly, increasing to somewhere near the 
second bend about B and then falling again. 
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In the last chapter we introduced the idea of magnetic permea- 
bility as describing the power of conducting the lines of magnetic 
force possessed by a magnetic body. Though permeability is 
connected with susceptibility, it implies a somewhat different way 
of looking at magnetic actions and is not measured in the same 
way. We may realise the difference, perhaps, by considering the 
case of a bar inserted in a magnetising solenoid A B, Fig. 133, and 
placed some distance from a needle N, which it deflects. Before 
the bar is inserted the space A B contains air, and the lines of 
magnetic force due to the electric current in the coil are passing 
along this space and ultimately out into the field, and are deflecting 
the needle N. Let us suppose that N is brought back to its original 

Fig. 133. 

position by a magnet M placed to the right. Now let the bar be 
inserted. Many more lines of force pass through it than through 
the air which it displaces, and we say that poles are developed on 
the bar. The needle N is again deflected, and we measure the 
strength of the poles or the magnetisation of the bar by the in- 
crease in the lines of force, that is, by the deflection which is due 
to the substitution of iron for air. We do not consider the 
magnetisation of the space A B before the bar was inserted, but only 
the increase when the iron displaces the air. If we inserted an 
equal bar of wood or of glass instead of the iron, the lines of force 
would pass through it practically as through the air and the needle 
would show no appreciable change in deflection or development of 
polarity in the wood or glass. Hence, though they are the seat of 
magnetic action, yet as they only have the same action as air, or 
as a vacuous space, we say that they have no susceptibility — their 
^ = 0. We shall see later that this is not strictly true, for k has 
some small value for so-called non-magnetic substance, but so small 
that we could not detect the poles developed in the experiment 
which we are imagining. 

Susceptibility then depends on the excess of lines of force over 
and above those passing through air. 

Permeability depends on the total number passing through, 
on the excess. "Before the iron is inserted the air carries or conducts 
lines of force, and its permeability is taken as the standard and as 
having value unity. When the iron is inserted many more lines 
of force pass through, and when the number is measured in a way 
to be described later, the permeability, which is denoted by /4, is 
measured by number of lines through iron /number of lines through 
air, when the magnetising current is the same. The susceptibility 
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is measured by the excess and the permeability by the multiplica- 
tion of lines of force. We shall see later that it is convenient to 
adopt such units of permeability fx and of susceptibility /c that 
/X = 1 + 4 TT a:. 

We see then that the permeability curve is like the suscepti- 
bility curve, but we must multiply the ordinates of the latter by 
4 TT and raise the whole curve by 1 to give the former. 

“Permeability’’ is the more fundamental idea, for it takes 
account of the whole magnetic action going on. “ Susceptibility ” 
is somewhat artificial, but it is convenient to use the term, as k 
is more directly measured in certain methods of experiment. 

Magnetisation and temperature. If we heat a magnet 
to a bright red heat and then cool it, we find that the magnetisa- 
tion has entirely disappeared. If we place a bar of iron or steel at 
a bright red heat within a magnetising coil it shows no suscepti- 
bility. But as it cools to a dull red usually a little below 800® C, 
its susceptibility is almost suddenly regained. If an iron ball 
heated to a bright red is hung by a spiral spring over a strong 
pole it is not attracted, but as it cools a point is reached when it 
is suddenly pulled down to the pole. 

Hopkinson * found that with a certain specimen of iron the 
permeability increased with rise of temperature up to 775° C., when 
it was many times the value at ordinary temperatures. A slight 
further rise to 786° sufficed to render it non-magnetic. He called 
the temperature at which the magnetic permeability ceases to be 
more than that of air the critical temperature. The critical tempera- 
ture varies, with different specimens of iron and steel, from 690° to 
870° C. It may be taken usually as not very far from 750° C. 
This sudden change in property is related to other phenomena. 
Gore f observed that if an iron wire was heated to redness and 
then allowed to cool, at a certain point a slight elongation Occurred. 
Barrett t observed that if a piece of iron, or, better, hard steel, is 
heated to bright redness and then allowed to cool, at a certain 
point it suddenly glows more brightly. This can easily be 
observed in a dark room. The phenomenon was termed by 
Barrett “ recalescence,” as implying a sudden rise of temperature. 
Hopkinson § measured this rise. He found that a certain piece of 
hard steel, after cooling to 680°, suddenly rose to 712°C. and then 
began to cool again, and he showed that the magnetic condition w'as 
assumed at the same time. No doubt the lengthening observed by 
Gore occurs at the same point. There is then some sudden change 
in the molecular condition of the iron when it passes from the 
magnetic to the non-magnetic condition, or rather when its sus- 
ceptibility disappears and its permeability falls to that of air. 

Permanent magnets and temperature change. If 
a permanent magnet has already been subjected to several varia- 

* PhU. Trans. (1889), A, p. 443. f R.S., xvii. (1869), p. 260. 

" t PhU. Mag,, Jan. 1874. § Proc, R.S., xlv. (1889), p. 455. 
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tions of temperature, to get rid of a sort of temperature hysteresis 
which occurs at first, then subsequent rise of temperature within 
ordinary range results in diminution of magnetisation, but on the 
fall of temperature to the original value the magnetisation increases 
to its original value. "J"his may be easily verified by an experiment 
represented in plan in Fig. 134. A needle, N S, with an attached 
mirror is suspended so as to throw an image on a scale. Two 
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magnets are brought up, one on either side, at such distances that 
they neutralise each other’s action on the needle. They are fixed in 
position. Then one magnet is warmed, say, by bringing up from 
below a beaker of warm water to surround it. At once its 
magnetisation is diminished, and the needle shows by its deflec- 
tion that the cool magnet is the stronger. When the temperature 
is reduced once more to its original value the needle returns to its 
original position. By this arrangement the magnet whose tempera- 
ture is varied is brought quite near to the needle, so that a small 
change in its magnetisation may produce a considerable deflection. 

Ewing* found that if a bar is only very weakly magnetised, then 
rise of temperature produces increase of magnetisation. As the 
bar is more strongly magnetised this increase falls off* and ultimately 
changes sign. In ordinary steel bar magnets the effect is always 
decrease in strength with rise of temperature. 

Permeability and temperature. A large number of 
experiments have been made with difl'erent qualities of iron and 
steel to investigate the change of permeability with change of 
temperature.j We shall here only describe the results of some 
experiments of Hopkinson on a specimen of Whitworth mild steel. 

* Magnetic Induction in Iron and other Metals, 3rd ed. p. ISl. 

t Ewing, loG. cit. chap, viii, giv'es an account of the fundamental work on the 
effects of change of temperature. A paper bj S. P. Thompson on The Magnetism 
of Perrfianent Magnets {Journ. Inst. Elect. Eng., vol. 1. p. SO, 1913) gives an excellent 
account of the properties of permanent magnets and their dependence on the 
nature of the steel from which they are made. The effect of temperature on 
magnetisation is described. A bibliography is given. 
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There are t «'0 cases to be distinguished, tha^t when the iron is 
in a very weak field comparable with that of the earth, and that 

when the field is very much stronger. u-r,. 

With the weak field it will be observed that the permeability 
increases enormously up to nearly 736° C. and then suddenly drops 
apparentl v to that of air. With a field about ten times as great it 
is at first" more considerable, remains nearly constant fOT a tune, 
but drops gradually after 600° to the air value at T35 C. With 
a field one hundre"d times as great it begins at the same value as 



Fig. 135,* 


with the weak force, remains practically constant to 500°, and then 
falls off to the condition of, apparently, no susceptibility at 735° C. 
Subsequent researches, which will be referred to in Chapter XXII, 
have shown that the permeability does not fall quite to that of air. 

Change of length on magnetisation. Joule f was the 
first to observe that a bar of iron changes its length on magnetisa- 
tion. He placed the bar or rod to be experimented on within a 
magnetising coil with its lower end fixed and its upper end pressing 
ag^nst a lever. This in turn pressed against a second lever, of 
which the free end moved in the field of a microscope. One 
division of the microscope scale corresponded to about 1/140000 
of an inch. The rod was 36 inches long, and he observed lengthen- 
ing, increasing with the magnetisation, up to twenty-eight divisions, 
ov 1 /180000 of the length. He used only comparatively small 
magnetising forces, and as far as he went the lengthening was as 
the square, of the magnetising force. Joule further sought to 
measure any change in the total volume of the iron by immersing 
the rod in a tube filled with water and provided with a stopper 

* Hopkinson, Phil. Trans, A. (1889), Plate 16. 

y Scientific Papers^ i. p. 235. 
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through which a capillary tube passed. A change in volume 
of 1 in 4,500,000 would have been shown, but no motion of the 
end of the liquid in the capillary was observed. ® 

Many others have worked on this subject, but we owe our most 
exact knowledge to Bidwell, who showed that as the magnetising 
force increases, the lengthening reaches a maximum, decreases to 
zero, and is followed by a shortening. Bidwell worked with both 
rods * and rings. His method of carrying out the rod experiment 
will be seen from Fig. 136. The solenoid was fixed on the rod to 



Fig 136. 


avoid alteration in the pressure of the rod against the base due 
to the attraction between the solenoid and the rod — a source of 
considerable error when such small changes of length are to be 
observed. The apparatus for multiplying the change of length 



into an observable quantity will be understood from the figure. 
The results obtained are given in Fig. 137, taken from the paper 
in the Philosophical Transactiom^ he, cit. p. ^28. 

* Proc, R.S., xl. (1SS6), p. 109 ; PML Trans. A. (1888), p. 205. 
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The results for cobalt and nickel rods are also given. It will 
be observed that the greatest lengthening in iron is about two in 
a million, while* the ultimate shortening approaches seven in a 
million. The behaviour of cobalt is just the opposite to that of 
iron, while nickel contracts always and is much more affected than 
either of the other metals. In RappoHs du Congrh International 
de Phijsique^ vol. ii. p. 536, there is an account of the work done 
on this subject. It has been found that there is an increase in 
volume on magnetisation of the order of 1 in 10® for a field of 
1000 in iron and steel, and an increase somewhat less in nickel. 

Stress and magnetisation. When a body either pre- 
viously magnetised or under the action of a magnetising force is 
subjected to stress, the magnetisation is affected by the stress. 
We shall here only give a short account of twn cases, referring the 
reader for a fuller treatment of this very complicated subject to 
Ewing's Magnetic Induction hi Iivn and other Metals^ chap, ix.* 

Matteucci discovered that if a bar of magnetised iron ^‘is 
pulled lengthwise " its magnetisation w^as increased. Villari found 
that the nature of this effect depends upon the degree of magnetisa- 
tion. If the bar is weakly magnetised, then the effect of a pull is 
to hicrease the magnetisation as Matteucci observed, but if the bar 
is slfpngly magnetised the pull decreases the magnetisation. That 
is, after a certain point in the magnetisation the effect is reversed. 
This is known as the Villari reversal. Comparing this with the 
effect of magnetisation on change of length, we note that there is 
a reciprocity. Weak magnetisation lengthens a bar. Lengthening 
a weakly magnetised bar increases the magnetisation. Strong 
magnetisation shortens a bar. Lengthening a strongly magnetised 
bar decreases, while shortening increases, the magnetisation. 

It may be noted here that with nickel and cobalt bars the 
reciprocal effects also hold. Thus nickel shortens, w^hatever the 
value of the magnetising force, and reciprocally a longitudinal pull 
leads to diminution of magnetisation. Weakly magnetised cobalt 
shortens, and a pull diminishes the weak magnetisation. Strongly 
magnetised cobalt lengthens, and a pull increases the strong 
magnetisation. These reciprocal effects are illustrations of recipro- 
cities which are continually met with in physical phenomena. They 
are dealt with in J. J. Thomson's Applications of Dynamics to 
Physics and Chemistry, 

Lord Kelvin,! who was the first to investigate these effects of 
stress with requisite exactness, pointed out that we may regard a 
pull on a bar in a weak magnetic field as increasing its permeability, 
and a push as decreasing its permeability. In a strong field the 
change of permeability is reversed. 

* For earlier work see Wiedemann’s Galvanismus, epitomised in Encyc, BriU, 
9th ed., Ma^gneium, p. 253. Later work and references will be found in Ewing 
{loc, Ht,), who has himself largely contributed to the exact study of the subject. 

•f Math, and Phys. Papers, vol. ii. p. 332. 
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The second case which we shall consider is one discovered by 
G. Wiedemann. If an iron wire is carrying an electric current, then 
the lines of force are circles round the axis of the wire and the 
wire is circularly magnetised, but as the lines of force are complete 
within the wire, the iron does not produce an external field. But 
Wiedemann found that if the wire is twisted it becomes longitu- 
dinally magnetised. If the current is flowing down the wire and 
the lower end is twisted so that the front part moves from right to 
left, that lower end becomes a NSP. Suppose that the sq^re 
A B C D represents the unsheared form of a piece of the met^lin 
the front part of the wu're, AD being parallel to the axis c^^he 




B A 



wire and the direction of the current. The magnetising force H due 
to the current will be perpendicular as to A D. Now let the wire be 
twisted so that C D moves to the left relatively to A B. This 
shear may be represented by a lengthening of the diagonal A C 
and of all lines parallel to it, and a shortening of the diagonal 
B D and all lines parallel to it. With weak magnetisation the 
permeability is increased along A C, and is decreased along B D. 
The magnetising force due to the current is still H. Resolve it 
into parallel to AC, and Hg parallel to D B. These are each 
inclinecl at 45° to H, and are equal. But acting in a direction 
of greater permeability, produces stronger magnetisation along A C 
than Hg produces along D B. The resultant magnetisation, there- 
fore, has a component downw’ards. For if M 2 represent these 
magnetisations, their resultant M slants down. Hence the lower 
end of the wire has a NSP. 

Again we have a reciprocal effect. If the wire be magnetised 
longitudinally and a current be passed along it, then the lower end 
twists round. 

We might expect that with strong magnetising current these 
effects would be reversed owing to the Villari reversal^ but so far 
they have always been found to be in the direction described, 
perhaps because the intensity of magnetisation has not reached 
t he critical point. 





CHAPTER XV 


MOLBCXJLAR HYPOTHESIS OP THE 
CONSTITUTION OF MAGNETS 

Molecular hypothesis — Ewing’s theory and model — Dissipation of 
energy in a hysteresis cycle — Temperature and magnetisation — 
Attempts to explain the constitution of molecular magnets. 

Molecular hypotliesis of the constitution of magnets. 

The fundamental phenomena of magnetisation receive an explana- 
tion on the hypothesis that the molecules of iron and steel are 
themselves small permanent magnets, capable of being turned 
round their centres. This hypothesis was first propounded in 
definite form by Weber.* It has since been developed by 
G. Wiedemann, Hughes, Maxwell, and above all by Ewing.f 
In the eighteenth century Aepinus supposed that magnetism 
consisted of two fluids with opposite properties, uniformly mixed 
in an un magnetised bar, and that one was pulled to one end and 
the other pushed to the other end under a magnetising force. 
Coulomb and others supposed that the separation w^ent on in each 
molecule separately, and this was the first step in the molecular 
hypothesis. Poisson developed it in this form and investigated its 
mathematical theory. But Weber gave it a new form, now univer- 
sally adopted, in supposing that each molecule of iron or steel, or at 
least each molecule which contributes to the magnetic condition, is 
itself a permanent magnet, with definite polarity, and capable of 
rotation about its centre. No attempt was made to account for 
the magnetisation of the molecules, so that the hypothesis attempts 
to give an account of the structure of a magnet as built up of smaller 
magnets in a particular wav, and does not in any way explain 
magnetism. 

According to Weber, the axes of these molecular magnets in 
an unmagnetised bar are pointing equally in all directions, as 
represented in Fig. 139, so that in any space small compared with 
the whole magnet, but large compared with that occupied by a single 
molecule, an equal fraction of the whole number of molecules will 
point in every given direction, and so neutralise each othePs external 
* JPogg, Ann, Ixxxvii. (1852), p. 145. 

t Ewing’s paper describing Ms magnetic , model is in Proo. P.S,, xlviii. 
(1890), p. 342. He gives an account of tbe molecular hypothesis in chap. xi. of 
Magnetic Ifiduction in Iron and other Metals. 
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field. When a magnetising force acts, it is supposed to turn the 
magnetic molecules round with their axes more or less in the 
direction of the force, though there is some constraint (not 
accounted for by Weber) tending to restore them to their original 
position. But the stronger the magnetising force the more the 
constraint is overcome, and in a very strongl}' magnetised bar we 



Fig. 1:39. 


may suppose that all the molecular axes are turned nearly into 
line, with their north ends towards one end of the bar, and their 
south ends towards the other end, forming molecular magnetic 
chains as in Fig. 140. The poles are to be supposed to be arranged 
on all the chains as shown on the central chain. The unlike poles 
of successive members of a chain are close together so as to neutralise 
each other, but obviously each chain will have an unneutralised 


A 



Fig. 140- 


pole at each of its ends so that there will be a number of un- 
neutralised NSP’s on the surface near one end of the bar, and an 
equal number of unneutralised SSP’s near the other end. And 
the molecules all having equal poles, the total polarity is the same 
at the two ends. Further, if the bar be cut through at A B, on 
the new surface to the left a row of unneutralised SSP’s will be 
exposed, while on the new surface to the right a row of NSP^s will 
be exposed. Obviously, as we do not cut through the molecules 
we cannot obtain polarity of one kind alone. ; 

On this hypothesis there is a limit to the 'magnetisation which 
a given bar will. ‘undergo, reached when all the -molecular magnets 

N 
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are turned round so as to be parallel to the magnetising force. 
The existence of such a limit is borne out by experiment. The 
curve B C in Fig. ISO, p, 188, tends to become nearly parallel to 
the axis when the magnetising force is increased to a very great 
value. An interesting experiment by Beetz * * * § also shows that 
there is probably a limit. A varnished silver wire with a very 
narrow' scratch through the varnish ^vas made the cathode in an 
electrolvtic cell containing a salt of iron in solution. This was 
arranged in a weak magnetic field parallel to the scratch, and the 
iron molecules as they were laid down on the silver one by one 
were free to turn in the direction of the field. The magnetisation 
of the iron deposited was very great for so small a mass, and was 
found to be only very slightly increased when the wire was placed 
in a very powerful field. 

When a bar undergoing magnetisation is vibrated, say, by 
hammering, it is magnetised more strongly than if quiet, and we 
mav perhaps assume that the vibration frees the molecules from 
their constraint so that they yield more easily to the magnetis- 
ing force. 

A modification of the theory was made by Wiedemann f and 
by Hughes.^ If a number of bars of iron are made up into a 
bundle, magnetised along their lengths, and then partially 

demagnetised by, say, hammering, 
on taking the bundle apart it is 
^ found that some of the bars have 
their polarity reversed. The ap- 
parent demagnetisation is partly 
a^weHsed completion of the mag- 

netic circuit of the stronger bars 
through the weaker ones, which 
S they reverse as represented in 
Fig. 141. Carrying this idea down 
S to molecular regions, Wiedemann 
and Hughes suggested that in an 
unmagnetised bar the molecular 
magnets are arranged in neutral- 
ising circuits of two or more molecules, as in Fig. 142. 

As originally described, Weber’s theory gives no account of 
hysteresis. Wiedemann sought to explain it by supposing that 
there is some sort of friction to be overcome in turning the 
molecules round, friction which has to be overcome again when the 
molecules seek to return after the magnetising force is removed. 
Maxwell § introduced the idea that the constraining force on each 
molecule is analogous to an elastic force, that for small displacc- 

* Pogg. Ann. cxi. (1860), p. 107. 

t Mvammua, ^nd ed. vol. ii. [1], n, 378. 

t Proo. XXXV, (1883), p. 178. 

§ MUctridiy end Magndism, 3rd ed. vol. li. p. 85. 
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nieiits it is proportional to the displacement, and on removal of 
the magnetising force there is complete return. With large dis~ 
placements, however, there is something analogous to perniaiieiit 



Fig. 142. 


set and therefore not complete return. He did not attempt to 
account for the permanent set, but simply assumed it. 

Ewing’s theory and model. ^Ewing brought a great 
simplification into the hypothesis by showing that the mutual 
action of the molecular magnets would account for the controlling 
or constraining forces, tending to restore the molecules exactly 
after small displacements, and for the permanent set, that is, the 
residual magnetisation, after large displacements. Thus no sort of 
friction need be assumed, and the hypothesis in its simple form 
accounts for the facts. To illustrate the ideas he constructed what 
is known as Eivlng's model of a magnet, consisting of a number of 
compass needles placed together as in Fig. 148 (in plan), each needle 
representing a molecule. Such a model, if inserted within a 
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Fig. 143. 


magnetising solenoid in place of the bar in Fig. 1S9 shows all the 
phenomena of magnetic induction and gives a curve of magnetisa- 
tion repeating all the features of the hysteresis curve in Fig. 131.* 
To understand how these mutual molecular actions account for 
the phenomena let us follow Ewing in supposing that we have 
four needles arranged at the corners of a square. With no external 
magnetising force and under their own mutual actions only, they 
will set as in Fig. 144, where the arrow-heads are north-seeking 


* Inductum in Iron and other Metals. 3rd ed. p. 351. 
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poles. The magnetic circuit is completed within the group and 
there is practicallv no external field exhibited at a distance. 

If a small magnetising force is put on, represented by H, each 
magnet will be turned round a little, its N pole tending to move in 
the direction of H, as in Fig. 145. But the displacement of a 



Fig. 144. Fig. 145. 


magnet from a position N S to a position N'S', Fig. 146, may be 
represented by the superposition of two other magnets with equal 
poles, for superpose on NS, Fig. 146, a magnet S^N'and a magnet 
S', then N and Sj^ neutralise each other, and S and neutralise 
each other, and we have N'S' left. 

Thus the effect of the rotation of the four magnets in Fig. 145 
may be represented by superposing eight little magnets as in Fig. 
147, and these will have a field generally in the direction of H. 






Fig. 146. 


Fig. 147. 


While the magnetising force H is small, these deflections, and 
therefore the lengths of the small magnets in Fig. 147, will be 
proportional to the magnetising force, and the net magnetisation 
will also be proportional to it. But when a certain point is reached 
in the value of the magnetising force the configuration becomes un- 
stable and the needles swing round into some such position as that 
in Fig. 148, and their extenial field suddenly and greatly increases. 
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On still further iucreasiug H the magnets tend to set more and 
more nearly parallel to H, as in Fig. 149, and then the limit of 
magnetisation is practically reached. 

The curve of magnetisation is represented in Fig. loO. where 0 A 
represents the initial stage with 
no hysteresis, A B the sudden 
turning round, and BC the ^ 

subsequent approach to par- 
alielism with H. 

If H be removed the return 

will be from Fig. 149 to Fig. ^ 

148 — that is, a very large 

amount of residual magnetism 

remains in the direction of H. ^ 

Revei'sal of H will ultimately Fiu. 14 s. 

send the magnets round in the 

opposite direction and we shall have a sudden reversal of ma^**- 
neti^tion. The behaviour of such a group may be studied by 
placing four compass needles in a square. The earth's field must 
^ nearly as possible neutral- 

' ^ by means of a large magnet, 

placed so that its field is equal 
^ and opposite to that of the 

— H ^ earth. On gradually approach- 

.4 big a second magnet towards 

the group the phenomena will 
^ ^ ’ be observed. 

If there are many such sq uare 
' groups near togethW, and with 

diffmvnt inclinations to H, instability® wiSet ifat^dkrent vMuS 
of H for the different squares, and “the transition from one sta<re 
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to another will be gradual in the aggregate, for it will happen at 
different values of H in different groups. Hence the curve will 
assume a rounded outline in place of the sharp corners of Fig. 
150. As each group separately shows hysteresis the aggregate 
will also show it. 

Figs. 151, 15^, 153* show the imagined behaviour of a large 



Fio. 151. 




group of square set molecules respectively under no force, a force 
which has pulled them nearly parallel, and a very large force. 

From Ewing’s model we see how retentiveness is accounted for 
by the molecular poles holding each other more or less in their 
displaced positions. 

We see, too, that as H increases in the later stage the mutual 
action tending to hold the magnets in the nearly parallel position 
increases. Hence if H is increased to a large value and then 
decreased to a smaller value the magnets, being under a larger con- 
trolling force due to their mutual action, do not return to the position 

* Ewing-, Induction in Iron and other Mciah, 3rd ed. p. 351^ 
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which they had under that smaller value when the value of H was 
rising through it. 

Fig. 154, taken from Ewing (loc. cit, p. S51), shows the magne- 
tisation curve of a group of twenty-four pivoted magnets when the 
magnetising force is taken through a complete cvcle. 

Dissipation of energy in a hysteresis cycle. A 
study of the behaviour of the members of a model at once suggests 
that there is dissipation of energy when a piece of iron or steel is 
taken through a cycle. For work is done on the magnets in putting 



them into line, and when on the diminution and reversal of the 
magnetising force a point of instability is reached, the magnets* fly 
round and vibrate about their new position through large ampli- 
tude. This means that some of the work done appears as energy 
of vibration. In the molecular magnets we should expect similar 
behaviour, and the molecular vibration would imply the develop- 
ment of heat and a rise in temperature of the iron. In fact, it can 
be shown that the area of the hysteresis loop is proportional to the 
energy dissipated in a cycle. 

The cycle may be performed in another way than that wEich 
we have supposed, viz. by the rotation of the specimen in a con- 
stant field. This is what takes place in a dynamo armature when 
the core is a cylinder of iron rotated between strong poles. Besides 
changing the magnetisation, the rotation will tend to produce 
electric currents in the iron and to prevent these currents the iron 
is laminated transversely to the direction in which the currents 
would flow, so that they are practically destroyed. The woi k done 
in a revolution is then due to the hysteresis. The molecular groups 
as they move round from a or h in E’ig- 155 tend to keep in their 
original line, given to them by the magnetising force, so that at 
c or d they should be perpendicular to the nuigiietising force ; but 
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before they reach these points they become unstable and swing 
round, thus dissipating energy. A remarkable conclusion was 
predicted by Swinburne as a consequence of Ewing’s theory, and 
Ws subsequently verified by experiment, viz. that when the field 

ill such a case as that repre- 
sented in Fig. 155 is exceed- 
iiiglj strong, liysteresis should 
disappear. If the field is so 
strong that the molecular 
magnets are held all the time 
ill the line of the magnetising 
force and rotate round their 
centres, as it were, as the iron 
travels round, there is no instability, no conversion of magnetic 
energy into energy of vibration, and no hysteresis. 

Temperature and magnetisation. We have seen that 
in a permanent magnet small rise of temperature is accomjiaiiied 
by diminution of magnetisation, the magnetisation returning to 
its initial value when the temperature falls again. We may 
perhaps explain ihk by supposing that rise of temperature is 
accompanied by increased vibration of the molecular magnets 
about their centres, so that they do not point so entirely in the 
direction of the magnetising force. For instance, let N S, Fig. 156, 
be the equilibrium position of a molecule 
under a force H and let it vibrate between | 



7 ij. and When at we may 

represent the effect of the displacement of 
N by superposing a small magnet s- ; 
when at 7 i^ s.y, by superposing a small ^ 
magnet s ^ lias more effect in 
destroying the magnetisation in the direc- 
tion of H than h i\ has in increasing it, 
since it is more nearly parallel to it. There 
is another possibility which may be nien- 
tioned. The permeability of iron increases 
with rise of temperature. The magnetic 
circuit of a molecule or of a group of 
molecules is partly completed through the 
iron, and it is only part which issues into 
the air. As the permeability rises with rise of temperature the 
groups may find it easier to complete more of the circuit within 
the iron, and some of the lines of force may be withdrawn from 
the air. 

The increase of permeability with rise of temperature which 
occurs in weak fields may probably be accounted for by supposing 
that initially the iron is in the first stage of magnetisation, where 
the molecular magnets are only slightly deflected, as in Fig. 145. 
But as the temperature rises molecular vibration increases and 
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.sonui of the groups become unstable, and for those groups we pass 
to the second stage, represented in Fig. 148. As the temperature 
rises, more and more groups pass to this stage, and between TOO^ 
and 800^ all the groups have become unstable and have then come 
more or less into line with the magnetising force. This is repre- 
sented by the great rise in permeability. The sudden disappearance 
of magnetic quality at the critical temperature, about 785°, may 
}:)erhaps be explained by supposing that after that temperature 
the vibration has become so violent as to change into molecular 
rotation. 

With strong fields the iron is ah-eady in the second or third 
stage, \lbratioii due to heating has two opposite and neutralising 
effects. On the one hand it eases the breaking up of groups and 
alignment with the force and so tends to increase the magnetisa- 
tion, while on the other it tends to reduce the magnetisation by 
the movements out of the line of the force in the way illustrated 
ill Eig. 156. We may suppose that these opposite effects 
keep the curve of permeability nearly level, till ai a temperature 
near 800° the diminution due to vibration overpowers the increase 
due to facility of group breaking and the perm eahi lit}; decreases. 

The change in length of a bar on magnetisation is yet to be 
explained on the molecular hypothesis. It would obviously require 
some further assumptions as to molecular grouping or as to 
molecular dimensions in different directions. 

Attempts to explain the constitution of the 
molecular magnets. We have already pointed out that the 
molecular hypothesis only carries down the magnetisation from 
the visible mass of the bar as a whole to its molecular constituents, 
and does not account for their magnetisation. Attempts have 
been made to explain the magnetisation of the molecules in terms 
of electricity. Idie earliest was Ampk-e^s hypothesis. He started 
from the experimental fact that a current flowing in a circular 
wire forms a magnet of which the axis is perpendicular to the 
plane of the wire. He supposed that there was a channel round a 
magnetic molecule through which an electric current could flow, 
and he further supposed that this channel was perfectly conducting, 
so that the energy of the current was not dissipated, and therefore, 
if once started, the current should persist unless an equal and 
opposite current were in any way superposed. But a continuous 
closed current, such as that flowing in a circular wire, is essentially 
a locus into which electric lines of force are continually converging 
and are there dissipated. As these lines sweep through the 
surrounding space they are accompanied by magnetic action, and 
so in a sense produce the magnetic field. We know of no such 
cLiiTeiit as that which Ampere supposed. 

But if we could imagine a bundle of lines of magnetic force in 
the form of those of a small magnet, bound round as it were with 
a perfectly conducting channel, then no lines of force could be 
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added to, or subtracted from, the bundle. For an addition of 
lines of force through the channel would mean an inverse current 
in the channel which would just suffice to neutralise the lines 
added. Thus Ampke's hypothesis really gives no explanation in 
terms of known facts, but when analysed is a hypothetical device 
for securing permanent magnets. 

Another hypothesis much more in touch with experimental 
knowledge has lately gained acceptance. It is founded on the 
discovery that a moving charge of electricity produces a magnetic 
held. If, adopting astronomical language, we suppose that a 
molecule consists ofa large positively electrified primary and a small 
negatively electrified satellite revolving round a centre of mass much 
nearer the large primary, then it can be shown that the system would 
be magnetically equivalent to a small magnet with axis through the 
centre of mass perpendicular to the plane of the orbit.* Thus the 
magnetism of iron and steel would be explained in terms of the 
magnetism which accompanies moving electricity. Still, that 
magnetism remains to be explained. 

We shall refer to the molecular hypotheses and to an attempt to 
determine the strength of the molecular magnets in Chapter XXII. 

* This electron” hypothesis has been most fully developed by Langevin, 
Ann, de Chim. et dc Phys., 8th series [5], 1905, p. 70. A brief account is given at 
p. 297 infra. 
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GENEBAL ACCOUNT OE MAGNETIC QUALITIES 
OF SUBSTANCES OTHER THAN IRON _ 
AND STEEL 

Faraday’s classification of all bodies as either paramagnetics or 
diamagnefcics — General law — Explanation of the action of the medium 
by an extension of Archimedes’ principle — Ferromagnetics, para- 
magnetics, and diamagnetics. 

Paramagnetics and diamagnetics. — We have in the previous 
chapters only described the magnetisation of iron and steel and 
have mentioned that nickel and cobalt show sensible magnetisation 
by induction, though in a far less degi-ee than iron. They attract 
and are attracted by the poles of a magnet and possess retentivity 
in some conditions. Biot found that a certain needle of carefully 
purified nickel — which stands next to iron in its capacity for mag- 
netisation — retained its magnetism and possessed about one-third 
the directive force towards the North of that of a certain steel needle 
of exactly the same dimensions. Faraday experimented with 
cobalt, which could easily be made to lift more than its own weight, 
though losing all its magnetism on withdrawal of the inducing 
magnet. 

Magnetisation was often apparently detected by early experi- 
menters in other metals and alloys, but we may probably ascribe 
the effects they observed to the presence of small quantities 
of iron. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century it was observed 
that antimony and bismuth were repelled from the pole of a strong 
magnet. 

On the one hand, then, iron, nickel, and cobalt are attracted, 
and on the other hand bismuth and antimony are repelled, by a 
strong magnetic pole, and it was at one time supposed that other 
substances possessed no magnetic properties at all. Faraday, how- 
ever, showed that these two groups are really only at the two 
extremes and that all bodies are either attracted or repelled, 
though the forces are usually so slight that they can only be 
detected with very powerful magnets. 

The mode of experiment by which he discovered this consisted 
in suspending a small bar of the substance to be tested between 
the poltiij of a strong electro-magnet by a fine thread. If 
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the substance resembled iron, the bar set itself “axially,’’’ ie. 
with its longer axis along the line NS, Eig. 157, joining the two 
poles, and he classed all such substances together as paramagnetics. 
If it resembled bismuth or antimony the bar set itself “ equa- 
te 
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torially,” i.e. along the line e r at right angles to N S, and all such 
substances he designated diamagiietics. 

Liquids. By enclosing liquids in glass vessels Faraday was 
enabled to determine to which class they belonged. Thus he found 
that solutions of salts of iron are paramagnetic, while alcohol and 
Avater are diamagnetic. 

Gases. He also succeeded in showing the magnetic character 
of gases in several ways. For instance, if a stream of gas rendered 
evident by traces of ammonia and hydrochloric acid was allowed 
to ascend between the poles, if diamagnetic -it divided into two 
streams pushed out from the central region. Bubbles filled with 
the various gases were attracted into or repelled from the central 
space between the poles. He found from his experiments that 
oxygen in air is strongly magnetic, while nitrogen and hydrogen 
are diamagnetic. The following Table gives a few of the more 
important substances, arranged under the two heads, air being the 
medium surrounding the poles {Exp. Ses. vol. iii. p. 71): 


PARAMAGNETIC 

Iron 

Nickel 

Cobalt 

Manganese 

Crown Glass 

Platinum 


DIAMAGNETIC 

Arsenic 
Plther 
Alcohol 
Gold 
Water 
Mercury 
Flint Glass 
Heavy Glass 
Antimony 
Phosphorus 
Y Bismuth 
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The arrows show the direction in which the magnetic action 

increases. 

Faraday was able to state the following GcnoYtl Lfiic : Para- 
magnetic SLibstaiices tend to move from positions where the 
magnetic action is weaker to where it is stronger, ?.c. from weaker 
to stronger parts of the field ; while diamagnetic substances tend to 
move from stronger to weaker parts of the field. The axial setting 
of paramagnetic bars and the equatorial setting of diamagnetic 
bars at once come under this general law. The field in Fig. 15T is 
strongest along and close around the axis N S, and a paramagnetic 
body tends^ to^ stay there. A bar is in the strongest part of the 
field when it lies along the axis. The field rapidly weakens as we 
travel along the line ar either way from the axis. A diamagnetic 
bar therefore gets, on the whole, into a weaker part of the field 
when it sets equatorially. 

The law is further illustrated by an experiment devised bv 
Flacker, which shows whether a liquid is paramagnetic or diamag- 
netic. A watch glass containing some liquid is placed on the 
poles ; the liquid if paramagnetic is attracted to, and if diamagnetic 


a b 

Fl«. 15S. 

is repelled from, points where the intensity of the field is greatest 
and so the level of the surface is disturbed, its shape depending on 
the nature and distance apart of the poles. Thus when the poles 
are very close together, say ^^^^h apart, a paramagnetic liquid has 
the section shown in Fig; 158 (a), while a diamagnetic liquid has the 
section shovm in Fig. 158 (5), the liquid retreating from the central 
strongest field* When the poles are further apart the strongest 
parts of the field are near to the pole pieces and the centre is 
weaker and the effects are nearly reversed. 

Effect of the medium. Faraday also made experiments on 
the effect of the medium, and he showed that a paramagnetic 
solution enclosed in a glass tube behaves as a paramagnetic if 
suspended in a weaker solution of the same kind, and as a diamag- 
netic if suspended in a stronger solution. For example {Exp. Res. 
voL iii. p. 58), a clear solution of protosulphate of iron was prepared 
containing 74 grains of the hydrated crystals to 1 ounce of 
water. Another weaker solution was prepared by adding to one 
volume of this three volumes of water. Suspended in air in tubes 
both were paramagnetic, the former the more strongly so. If the 
tube containing the first solution was suspended between the poles 
in a vessel containing the same solution no directive force acted upon 
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it. Suspended in the second weaker solution it behaved again as 
a paramagnetic. If a tube containing the weaker solution was 
suspended in a vessel containing the stronger, it pointed 
equatorially, behaving as a diamagnetic. Surrounded by a solu- 
tion of its own strength it was neutral, and in a still weaker solution 
it was paramagnetic. He also prepared a solution of protosulphate 
of iron in water which was neither paramagnetic nor diamagnetic, 
the iron salt being neutralised by the water. 

Explanation of tlie action of the medium by an ex- 
tension of Archimedes’ principle. In Chapter XX we 
shall investigate the action of the medium in detail. For the 
present we may regard the action as being in accordance with an 
extension of Archimedes'^ principle, the resultant force on a body in 
a magnetic field being equal to that on the body minus that on the 
medium which it displaces. We may put this extension of the 
principle in the following form : Let N, Fig. 159, be a pole with a 
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magnetic field round it. We may regard all parts of the medium 
as acted on by the pole, and as coming, under that action, into a 
state of equilibrium in which the medium is in a condition of 
strain. We may resolve the total action on any part of the 
medium A into the magnetic action of the pole on it, and the 
actions of its surroundings due to their state of strain, the resultant 
of the latter being equal and opposite to the former. If now A 
be removed and replaced by some other body, A', of exactly the 
same shape, the magnetic action on A' differs from that on A, 
while, unless A' is so strongly magnetic as appreciably to alter the 
field, the magnetic action on the rest of the medium remains un- 
changed and its strain is the same as before. Since the action of 
the medium on A^ depends on this strain it is unchanged. Hence 
there is no longer equilibrium, and A' will be attracted to or 
repelled from the pole according as it is more or less paramagnetic 
than the medium. A difficulty in making this explanation per- 
fectly general so as to account for all diamagnetic actions is that 
we have to suppose a vacuum magnetic, for the diamagnetics in 
the list given above are diamagnetic in a vacuum, and we should 
have to suppose that their repulsion from a pole is due to the 
stronger attraction on the surrounding vacuum. This is only 
another way of saying that what we term a vacuum is not empty 
space, but contains something capable of acting on and being 
acted on by material bodies, a supposition to which we are forced 
by the transmission of light through it. In a beam of light there 
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is energy and there is nioinentuni, whether it is passing through 
ordinary matter or through the highest vacuum of which we have 
experience. 

Ferromagnetics, paramagnetics, and diamagnetics. 

Though Faraday only used the two classes, paramagnetics and 
diamagnetics, and to one or other of these referred all bodies, it is 
usual now to separate out the three metals iron, nickel, and cobalt, 
and to these may probably be added manganese, and to class them 
as Eerromagnetics. Their magnetisation does not increase in 
linear fashion with magnetising force and they show hysteresis and 
retentivitv. The term paramagnetic is reserved for the bodies with 
far feebler magnetic qualities. In these the magnetisation is 
proportional to the magnetising force. Curie* showed that with 
given magnetising force the magnetisation for paramagnetics is 
inversely as the absolute temperature over a very wide range, thus 
extending a result which had been found to hold in certain cases 
over a smaller range by G, Wiedemann. This is now known as 
Curie’s Law. 

Ferromagnetics may probably be regarded as passing into 
paramagnetics when above their critical temperature. 

Diamagnetics, if we describe them in terms of polarity, may be 
regarded as having a like, instead of an opposite, pole formed by an 
inducing pole, and Curie found that their magnetisation, except in 
the case of bismuth, is very nearly independent of temperature. 
The diamagnetisation of bismuth decreases with rise of temperature 
between — 182 ^ and the point of fusion very nearly linearly, and by 
about xcnro rise.f 

This has led to the suggestion that diamagnetism is not to be 
regarded merely as a negative paramagnetism. The temperature 
effect on paramagnetics would appear to show that paramagnetism 
is concerned with molecular structure, which changes with change of 
temperature, while the absence or smallness of the effect of change 
of temperature on diamagnetics suggests that diamagnetism is 
concerned rather with the atomic structure, which is, we may 
suppose, independent of temperature. 

We shall return to the forces on paramagnetic and diamagnetic 
bodies in Chapters XX and XXII. 

* A 7 in. de Qhim. et de Phys., 7® serie, t. Y. (1895). An account of the subject 
is given by H. du Bois in the Congres International de Physique, vol. ii, p. 460. 

■f Cangrts International, loc. ciU p. 503. 


CHAPl'ER XVII 

THE INVERSE SaXJARE LAW 

Variation of the force due to a pole as the distance from the pole is 
varied — The inverse square law — Magnetic measurements founded on the 
law — Coulomb’s experiments — Unit magnetic pole — Strength of pole m 
— Magnetic intensity — Geometrical construction for the direction of the 
intensity in the field of a bar magnet — Gauss’s q)roof of the inverse 
square law — Deflection method of verification — Moment of a magnet — 
Comparison of moments — Some consequences of the inverse square law 
— Application of Gauss’s theorem — Flux of force — Unit tube? — A pole 
m sends out 4^ m unit tubes — Potential. 

Variation of tlie force due to a pole as the distance 
from the pole is varied. The inverse square law. If a 
NSP is placed at any point in the field of a magnet, the force on it 
is due to the action of the magnet as a whole. We cannot isolate 
one of the two polarities. Always the two come into play and the 
action is the resultant of the North-seeking repulsion and the South- 
seeking attraction. The best approach we can make to isolation of 
one polarity consists in so arranging the acting magnet that one 
pole has practically very little action as compared with the 
other. 

Coulomb’s experiments. This method was used by 
Coulomb, to whom we owe the decisive experimental proofs which 
finally established the inverse square law.* In one experiment he 
used a steel wire magnet Sa inches long. He first found that the 
poles might be considered an inch from each end. Then, placing 
the wire vertically, he noted the time of vibration of a needle 
opposite the lower pole and at different small distances from it in 
the plane of the magnetic meridian. The upper pole was not only 
at a much greater distance, but its action was nearly vertical, so that 
for two reasons the horizontal component of the force due to it 
was sufficiently small to be negligible. 

It was necessary to take into account the action of the earth 
which was added to that of the magnet in all cases. Let us 
suppose that the horizontal force on each pole of the needle due to 
the earth is and that the force due to the pole of the magnet at 
distance is F3: and at distance is F^, and let the times of 

* For a history of the experiments made by Coulomb’s predecessors, see Ency. 
BriL 9tb ed., Magnethm^ p. 236. 
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vibration be t when the earth alone acts, and and f.> uiieii tiie 
pole is at the distances and from the needle. Regarding the 
needle as a sort of double pendulum with equal and opposite forces 
acting at the two ends, it is seen that the times of vibration are 
inversely as the square roots of the forces acting: 


whence the forces due to the niagiiet alone are given bv 


V - P - 1 _ 1 


J 


_i 

f- 


By observing the times of vibration Coulomb found that the 
forces were approximately proportional to the inverse square of the 
distances and or that the force due to a green pole is inversely 
as the square of the distance from that pole. 

He also verified the law by means of the torsion balance {sec 
ante.i p. 62), using two long wire magnets about the same length 
as the one described above, and about J inch in diameter, one being 
suspended horizontally in the torsion balance, the other being fixed 
vertically so that if the suspended one had remained in the 
magnetic meridian, their two like poles, taken as being one inch 
from the end of each, would have been in contact. The suspended 
needle was repelled from the magnetic meridian, and the torsions 
were then measured which were required to bring the two poles to 
observed distances from each other. In each case the action of 
the earth aided the torsion, and a preliminary experiment was 
necessary to determine the torsion equivalent to the earth's 
ciction. Thus in one experiment, before the vertical magnet was 
put in position, two turns of the torsion head, i.e. 720°, pulled the 
magnet round 20°, or 700° torsion were required to balance the 
earth's couple due to 20° deflection from the meridian, giving 35° 
of torsion per 1° of deflection. Putting the vertical magnet in 
position and bringing the torsion head back to its original position, 
the suspended magnet was deflected 24°, the torsion being therefore 
24°. To this we must add 24 x 35 = 840° for the torsion 
equivalent to the effect of the earth, making a total of 864° at 
24°. To halve the deflection, the torsion head had to be turned 
eight times round, giving a torsion of 8 x 360 -f 12 = 2892°. To 
this must be added 12 x 35 = 420 for the torsion equivalent of 
the earth's effect, Jiiaking a total of 331 2° at 12°. According to 
the inverse square law, with this value at 12°, taking distances as 

3312 

equal to arcs, we ought to have at 24° a torsion of ■ -- = 828°, 

which is not very far from the observed value 864°. 

Magnetic "measurements founded on tlie law. We 
shall describe below a still more accurate method of verifying 
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the iiiversie sc[iiare law, but it is convenient here to show how 
the law enables us to arrange a definite and practical system 
of measurement for the strength of magnetic poles. Were it 
possible to obtain perfectly constant long magnets, it might be 
eoiiveiiieiit to use one pole of such a magnet as the standard, and 
copies of this might be used just as we use copies of the standard 
unit of mass. But no magnet retains its magnetisation un- 
changed, and we are obliged to fix on a standard depending on the 
magnetic force exerted. We therefore take the following definition : 

A unit magnetic pole is that which at a distance of 1 cm. 
would exert a force of 1 dyne on another equal pole in air. 

In practice it would not he advisable to bring two poles so near 
as 1 cm. At so small a distance they might weaken each other appre- 
ciably by induction. Also in actual magnets we cannot fix on any 
definite point as the pole. The region of North- or South-seeking 
polarity might have dimensions quite com parable with 1cm., but the 
inverse square law at once enables us to get over this difficulty. 
Arranging the two poles at a distance d apart, where d is so great 

that these objections do not hold, the force will be ^ dynes. 

Having thus a definite standard, if magnetic poles were 
constant in strength we might measure the strength of any other 
pole by finding the number of unit poles which, placed together, 
would produce at an equal distance an effect equal to that pro- 
duced by the pole to be measured. But it is easy to show that 
if we put a number of equal poles together the total effect is not 
the sum of the separate effects, since they weaken each other. If 
one of two exactly similar equal bar magnets is placed with its 
axis East and West, and a compass needle is placed at some 
distance from it at a point in the axial line, and the deflection 
noted, if the second magnet is now superposed on the first with 
like poles together the deflection is by no means doubled. But 
we may still measure the strength of a pole in terms of the unit by 
the ratio which its action bears to that of the unit at the saine 
distance. We say that 

The strength of a magnetic pole is m if it exerts on a unit 
pole at a distance d a force of ^ dynes. 

We have now to investigate the force with Avhich a pole m will 
act on a pole vi at a distance d, m and vi being measured by their 
actions on the unit pole. 

Let us arrange two poles of strength and 1 respectively at 
two points, A and B, Fig. 160, on opposite sides of a pole 1 at C 
at such distances d and d' that the actions on the pole at C are 
equal and opposite. Then we have 

w _ 1 
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Now we can show by experiment that any other pole can be 
placed at C instead of the unit pole and there will still be 
equality of the two actions on it. This may easily be carried out 
in a slightly modified form by bringing two vertical long bar 
magnets up E and W of a given compass needle with their like 
poles towards it and on the same level. If the magnets are so 


/ 

or 



Fig, 100. 


adjusted that the compass remains in the meridiau, any other 
compass needle placed in the same position will also lie in the 
meridian. 

If then we place a pole oi strength m at C it acts on 1 at B 
with a force is reacted on by an equal force which balances 


the action of m upon it. Hence the force exerted by m on m = 


or 


since 





min 


We have already pointed out that we may assign the algebraic 
-f and — to the two kinds of poles inasmuch as they have opposite 
actions tending to neutralise each other when acting under similar 
circumstances on the same pole. A NSP is always considered to 
be + j a SSP to be — . The force between two poles is therefore 

and is a repulsion or an attraction according as their product 


is + or — . 

Magnetic intensity. The force which would act bn a 
unit pole placed at any point in a magnetic field is the magnetic 
intensity at that point. The unit intensity is termed one gauss. 
We may conveniently denote the magnetic intensity by the letter 
H, If a pole 7ti be placed at a point where the intensity is H the 
force acting upon it is wH. 

Greometrical construction for the direction of the 
intensity in the field of a har magnet. On the supposition 
that a magnet consists of two poles concentrated at two points a 
given distance apart, the equations to the lines of force may easily 
be determined. A construction for drawing the lines will be 
found in the article Magnetisvi {Ency. Brit, 9th ed. p. 230). 
The following construction will give the direction of the intensity 
at any point. Let NS, Fig. 161, be the two poles, P a point in the 
field, C the middle point of NS. From S, the nearer pole to P, 
draw SO perpendicular to PS, meeting CO, the perpendicular to 
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NS through C, in O. I.et the circle with O as cetitre and radius 
ON or OS meet FN in Q. Since the circle touches PS at S 

1\) . PN = PS- 

^ P N 
PS- PV 

or Py and PN are inversely as the scjuares of PN and PS 
respectively. Produce NP to Q' so that PQ = PQ', and PS to N' so 



that PN =PN'; PQ', PN'are proportional to and in the direction 
of the intensities due to the two poles, and PR, the diagonal 
of the parallelogram PQ'RN', is the line of their resultant. 

To verify this construction for a given magnet, the magnet 
should be laid on a sheet of paper and the direction of PR 
determined. The sheet should be turned round till PR is in the 
line of the magnetic meridian. On placing a compass needle at P, 
the needle will remain in the line PR if the construction has been 
correctly made, since the force due to the magnet is in the same 
line as the earth'’s force. The agreement of experiment with calcula- 
tion of course verifies the inverse square law. 

Gfauss’s proof of the inverse square law. The most 
exact proof of the law is due to Gauss.* The general nature of 
his method is as follows : If two points D and E be taken at 
equal distances from the centre C of a small magnet NS, D in the 
axis and E in the perpendicular to the axis through C, then the 
intensity at D will be approximately double that at E if, and only 
if, the inverse square law is true. Without entering into the full 

* lutejnsitaa ]'is Mayncticce Tcrrcatris (Werke, Bd. V). 
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proof that tlie inverse square is the only law satisfying this 
condition we may easily show, as follows, that it does satisfy it. 



Let 7n be the strength of each pole and / the distance between 
them. Let CD = d. 

The intensity due to N is 


and that due to S is 


The resul tant is 


m 



m 





m Slid 



o 


2mld 


clH 1 - 








If / is so small compared with d that we may neglect and 
higher powers, the intensity at D is 


27nl^ 

~d^' 

The intensity at E is the resultant of along NE, and 

iN 111”' oJtli“ 

along ES. By the triangle of forces we may represent these two 
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equal forces and their resultant by NE, ES, and NS respectively 
Then the intensitv at E = 

NE NE-^ 


ml ml 



To a similar approximation as before the intensity at E is 

ml 

or half that at D. 

It may easily be shown that if the force were inversely as the 
pt\i power of the distance the intensity at D would be p times 
that at E. 

Deflection metliod of verification. This result may be 
verified by the method of deflection. 

A small needle Fig. 163, is suspended so that it lies in the 
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magnetic meridian. A magnet NS is then brought up, say, to the 
west of it in the line through its centre perpendicular to the 
meridian. The magnet is said to be in the end-on position.**’ 
Considering the horizontal action on the pole n of the needle, if its 
strength is fi it wdll be acted on by a force in the meridian, 
wEere H is the horizontal intensity of the earth’s action : it will be 
%ml 

acted on by a force at right angles to the meridian, and the 

needle will set with its axis in the line of the resultant of these 
two, since there are equal and opposite forces on the other pole, s. 
From the paral lelogram of forces on the right hand of Fig. 163 
it will be seen that if 9 be the angle of deflection, 
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tan 0 = 


2772 / 


_ 2vil 


or the deflection is the same whatever the strength of the suspended 
needle. 

Now move the magnet NS till it is north or south of the 
suspended needle, with its centre in the meridian and at the same 
distance d away, and with its axis perpendicular to the meridian : the 
magnet is now said to be in the ^‘broadside-on position." The 
deflection 6' will he given by 


tan O' — 


ml 


. •. tan 0 = 2 tan Q\ 


If the angles are small we shall have 


e = 20 '. 

Gauss* verified the law in this manner with verv great accuracv. 
He used a more general formula for the action, carrying the 
approximation a step further than in the investigation just 
given. 

Moment of a magnet. It will be observed that in the 
above values for the intensitv the strength of pole does not occur 
alone, but in the product, strength of pole x distance between 
the poles. 

When we may consider the poles as points, this product is 
termed the “ moment of the magnet,’^ and we may denote it by M. 

In actual magnets we cannot consider that the poles are two 
points at a definite distance apart, but we may still give a meaning 
to the term moment. Whatever the nature of the magnets there 
are always equal amounts of the opposite polarities. Let us treat 
each kind of polarity as if it were mass, and find the centre N of 
North-seeking polarity at one end, and the centre S of South-seek- 
ing polarity at the other, just as we should find the centres of mass. 
I^t those two points be denoted by N and S. If the total 
quantity of either kind of magnetisation is ???, then the moment of 
the magnet is given by M = mxNS, 

Axis and centre. The line NS is termed the axis of the 
magnet, and the point bisecting NS is the centre of the magnet. 

We may give a physical interpretation to the moment thus : It 
the magnet is placed in a field in which the lines of force are parallel 
and the intensity everywhere of the same value, H, i.c. in a uniform 


* Eiieyt. JBriL, 9fch ed., Magnetism, p. 237. 
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field* and if tlie magnet is turned round so that its axis is perpen- 
dicular to the lines of force, the couple acting on it is MH. 

Though we thus imagine two ‘‘ centres of polarity,’' it is to be 
remembered that a distribution of matter, or of electricity, or of 
magnetism, cannot be replaced by a concentration at a single point 
ill calculating the field which is produced. 

Comparison of moments. We may compare the moments 
of two magnets of small dimensions to a first approximation by 
using the value foi* the field at a distance d from the centre along 
the axis, 

2 ml 2 M 
r/3 * 


For this purpose we may bring up the two magnets, one east and 
the other west of a suspended needle, and placed so that they tend 
to deflect the needle in opposite directions ; then adjusting them at 
distances and d^ so that the needle is not deflected : 


or 


2Mi 2M. 

% ” d/ 


Or we may use each in succession to deflect the needle at the same 
distance. If the deflections be 6^ and dg respectively, the earth’s 
horizontal intensity being H, 




tan 0, = 




M, tan 6^ 
or — ^ 

i\l 2 tan do 

Some consequences of the inverse square law. 
Application of Gauss’s theorem. Flux of force. As all 
experiments go to show that the intensity at any point of a 
magnetic field in air or in any other non-magnetic medium may 
be regarded as due to each element of polarity dm. acting according 
to the law dm [ 7 ^^ we may apply Gauss’s theorem (p. 32) to a 
magnetic system. If we define the flux of fojxe through an 
element of surface dS as NdS, where N is the component of the 
intensity perpendicular to dS, the theorem tells us that the total 
flux of force through any closed surface, which is entirely in air or 
other non-magnetic medium, is zero. For the total polarity within 
the surface, even if it encloses magnets, is zero. 
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Tube of force. If a small closed curve is drawn at anv |>laee 
in a field, and if a line of force is drawn through every point of it, the 
lines so drawn will enclose a tubular space termed a tube of force. 

Let us apply Gauss's theorem to the closed 
surface in air or other non-magnetised medium, 
formed by a portion of a tube of force, and any 
two cross-sections of it at right angles to the lines 
of force. Thus, let Sg, Fig. 164, be the two 
cross-sections, and let Hg be the intensities 
at Sp Sg. The normal intensit}^ over the curved 
sides of the tube is everywhere zero. At it 
is and at it is — Ho, negative because Hg 
is inwards. We have, therefore, 

Hi X Si — H^ X So = 4— X magnetisation 
within the tube = O 

That is, the product H x S, or the flux of force, 
is constant throughout the tube so long as it does not contain 
magnetisation. 

XTnit tubes. If we dra\v tubes so that for each, intensity X 
cross-section = 1, that is, so that there is unit flux of force along 
it, each is termed a unit tube. 

A pole m sends out 4xm unit tubes, for if we draw a 
sphere of radius ?' round w as centre the intensity on the surface of 
the sphere is m/i^, and the total flux of force through the sphere 
is 4x7*2;?2,/r2 = 4x772. There are, therefore, 4x?72 tubes passing 
through the surface. 

If we imagine one line of force along each unit tube the 
number of lines of force passing through any area will be equal 
to the total flux of force through the area. 

The number of unit tubes or of lines of force passing through 
unit area perpendicular to them is equal to 1 /cross-section of 
unit tube or is equal to the intensity of the field. 

Potential. If we define the potential at any point in the 
field as the w ork done in bringing a unit positive pole to the point 
from a distance so great that the field is negligible, w^e can show 
{see Electricity, p. 42) that 



V = 



wliere every element of magnetisation d)72 is to be divided by its 
distance 7* from the point. 

If the unit pole is moved a distance cLv in any direction x to 
a point where the potential ^ work done is ^ civ. 

So that the force on the unit pole opposing the motion is 
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Then the force on the unit pole, in the direction of motion 
or the component of the intensity in the direction oc is 


d\ 

d.i 


Level or equipotential surfaces can be drawn in magnetic as in 
electric svstems. 



CHAPTER XYIII 

SOME MAGNETIC FIELDS 

Small magnets — Magnetic shells — Uniform sphere. 

The potential of a small magnet at any point in its 
field. Let ACB represent a small magnet of length Z, poles ± y/z, 
moment M = mL Let P be a point at a distance r from its centre 
C in a direction CP making 0 with CA. The potential at P is 

V — 

AP ““ BP* 

Draw MCN perpendicular to CP, and draw PAM, PNB. We 



suppose CP so large compared with I that AM and BN may be 
taken as perpendicular to MN, and PM = PN = PC. 

Then PA = PM - AM = PC - AM = ?• - ^ cos 0 

and PB = PN + NB = PC + NB = r + | cos B 

_ m 771 __ 7?ll cos 6 

7' — cos B ^ cos 0 7"^ — ^ cos^ 0 

M cos 0 T 1 X. ^ 

=r — when we neglect -s* 
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S5>0 


If 0 0 tlie point P i.s in the axis of the magnet and V 




The intensity along the axis is 

- 'iY. 

dr 


m 

,.3 * 


If g = 90^ ?.e. if P is in a line through C perpendicular to the 
axis, the intensity at P parallel to the axis is 


r do 


M sin e 


M 

.^•3 


and is in the direction in which 0 increases. The component ^ 

along r vanishes, since cos d = 0. 

These are the values which we obtained in the last chapter for 
the end-on and broadside-on positions, the values on which Gauss 
founded his proof of the inverse square law. 

Vector resolution of a small magnet. If M be re- 
garded as a vector, drawn in the direction of the axis, the potential 

— at a point P is the potential of the resolute of M in the 

direction of and if M be resolved like a force into any number of 
components, Mg, &c., making 6^^ 0^ ^'dth r, the potential 
of the components will be 

cos 9i + Mg cos 02 + • • ♦ 


But 


cos 6^ -p Mg cos 02 + • • • _ M cos 0 


since the resolved part of M equals the sum of the resolved parts 
of its components. 

Hence the potential of M equals the sum of the potentials of its 
vector components. 

This result follows also from the consideration that a magnet 
AB (Fig. 166) may be replaced by two magnets AC, CB, with 
equal poles. For tlie two magnets BC, CA have equal and opposite 
poles at C, neutralising each other, and are equivalent therefore to 
rn at A and — ?n at B. 

The direction and magnitude of the intensity at any 
point in the field of a small magnet. Let AB (Fig. 167) be the 
magnet with moment M ; resolve it into DE along CP with moment 
M cos 0, and FG perpendicular to CP with moment M sin 0. 

The intensity due to DE is along CP and is ^ where 

ACP = 0 and CP = r. 
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, _^^,_Msiii0 

The intensity due to FG is perpendicular to r aiia is ^ 3 


The resultant is ^ ^^4 cos^ 0 + sin^ 0. 

The direction makes an angle ^ with CP given by 

sin 0 ^ 1 . n 




The following construction gives the direction of the intensity. 
Draw PN, Fig. 168, perpendicular to CP, meeting the axis produced 


N 
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tan C1*T = = 5 = 


2 cr 2 


Either from an easy geometricaf construction or from the trigo- 
nometry of the two" triangles CPM CPN it can be seen that CM 

= i CN. Hence the following somewhat simpler construction : 
o 


Draw PN perpendicular to CP, meeting the axis in N ; trisect CN 
in M. Then MP is the direction of the intensity at P. 

We may easily work out the force on one small magnet due, to 
another, for particular cases. For these we refer the reader to J. J. 
Thomsoifs Ekments of Electricity and Magnethm^ chap, vi, as 
we shall not need them in what follows. 

Uniform magnetic shell. Imagine a very thin steel or 
iron plate of uniform thickness bent into a surface of any form. 
The plate will of course be bounded by a closed curve. Let the 
plate be magnetised uniformly at each point and normal to the 
surface. This is equivalent to the supposition that it is built up 
of equal small magnets, placed side by side, the axis of each 
perpendicular to the surface of the plate ; or it is equivalent to the 
supposition that a layer of North magnetism of uniform density is 
spread over one face of the plate and that a layer of South 
magnetism of equal uniform density is spread over the other face. 
This system is termed a uniform magnetic shell. If o- is the 
uniform surface density and t the uniform thickness, ert is the 

moment of the plate per unit area. 
The product art is termed the 
strength ” of the shell. W e shall 
denote this strength by 

Though we never meet with a 
uniform magnetic shell in practice, 
the conception is very useful, since 
the magnetic field, for which we 
can find a simple expression, is the 
same everywhere outside the shell 
as that of an electric current of 
a certain strength circulating round the rim of the shell. 

Potential of a magnetic shell. Let AB, Fig. 1 69, represent 
a cylindrical element of the shell with cross-section a. Its poles are 
± aor, and its moment is aert = a^. 

The potential at P of the element is : 



Fig. 169. 


aert cos Q a cos 0 

“2 = ^—5 


If is the solid angle subtended by a at P, doj = projection of 
a on a plane perpendicular to AP = Then the potential 
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due to the element is <j}dw. Now sum up for all the elements of 
the shell and \ = ^<pdw = cp'Edw = where w is the solid angle 
subtended at P by the rim of the shell. 

At an infinite distance the angle subtended is zero and the 
potential is therefore zero. 

If we bring a unit NSP from an infinite distance to the point 
oil the positive side of the shell where the angle subtended is 
then we do more work against the near side than is done for us by 
the more remote side and the potential is + 

If we approach from an infinite distance to a point on the 
negative side where — w is subtended the potential is evidently —cpto. 
The potential depends only on the strength (p and the angle 
subtended by the rim. Hence all shells of the same strength and 
the same contour have the same external magnetic field. 

Difference of potential of two neighbouring points, 
one on each side of the shell. Let PQ, Fig. 170a, be two 




neighbouring points : P on the -f side, Q on the — side. Let us sup- 
pose them so near that they subtend the same solid angle oj at the 
rim. In reckoning the potential, if P subtends cu, Q must be con- 
sidered to subtend iir — w. For take a point o. Fig. 1 70Z>, and draw a 
sphere of unit radius with o as centre. Let a line from P, Fig. 170a, 
trace out the rim ABCD of the shell and let a parallel line from o. 
Fig. 1706, trace out the curve aicd on the sphere. The area abcde 
represents w. And as the pole moves from an infinite distance on 
the + side to P the angle increases from zero to oj and the potential 
at P is pw. Now let the pole move from an infinite distance 
on the — side to P. The angle subtended increases from zero to 
abcdf = whole area of sphere — abcde : 

= — ot) 

and the potential at Q is — (47r — 

Hence potential at P — potential at Q 

= (puy -j- (p(4iir — w) 

= ‘\i7r(p 
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or the difference is the same at all pairs of points one on each side 
of the shell. 

Potential of pole />/ due to a shell. Since the potential 
at anv point of the unit pole is the potential of pole m is (pmw. 
IVe iiave seen that pole ?n sends out 4-?/? lines of force or unit tubes 
through the whole solid angle 47 r surrounding it ; therefore through 
solid angle (i) it sends out or its potential is 0 x number of lines 
of force it sends through the closed curve forming the rim of the 
shell. Conversely the potential of the shell with respect to the 

pole is ^ X number of lines from the 
pole passing through the shell. It is 
easy to see that if lines of force which 
enter the shell on the’ positive side are 
reckoned positive, and if those which 
enter on the negative side are reckoned 
negative, the number will be the same, 
whatever the form of the shell, so long 
as it has the same bounding curve. For 
let ABODE and AFE (Fig. 171) repre- 
sent two forms of the shell. A line CB 
which passes through the first shell at C in one direction and at B 
in the other direction will not count in the sum ; while a line DF 
which passes only once through the first shell must pass through 
the second shell also, and will count equally for each. 

Potential of a shell in any field. If we regard the field 
as made by a distribution of polarity, the potential of a shell will 
be equal to ^ X 2 lines sent through, summed up for every element 
of polarity, or 0 x N, where N is' the total number of lines sent 
through. 

Force on a shell in any direction. Let a shell be 
displaced parallel to itself through small distance in the. given 
direction. Let the rate at which N, the total number of lines of 



force through the shell, increases in the given direction be 


dS 

diV' 


Then the number passing through in the displaced position is 
N + ^ Oct’ and the ])otential has been increased by 




This is the work which must be done in the displacement. There 
is therefore a force resisting the displacement equal to <56 y; or the 

CviV 

force tends to decrease N, and in the positive direction of §x is 
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The shell, therefore, tends to move into the position in which 
as many lines of force as possible pass through in the negative 
direction. This can easily be remembered if it is considered that 
it will tend to set with its negative face towards a positive pole. 

The resultant force on the shell evidently acts in the direction 
in which a given motion produces the maximum decrease in N. 

Bepresentation of tlie force by elementary forces 
each, acting on an element of the rim of the shell. 
The value of N can alter only by lines moving in or out across the 
boundary curve of the shell as it is displaced. This is seen at once 
if we imagine the lines of force to be materialised into wires. 
The number can only be altered by the rim cutting through the 
wires. We may expect then that the force on the whole shell can 
be represented by forces acting at the rim where the cutting takes 
place. 

Let us suppose that the force on an element Ss of the boundary 
in direction & is — ^ 72 , where n is the number of lines cut by per 
unit displacement in the direction 800. Then the total force is 

— (fZn = — since must be equal to Then we may 


dx ' 


regard the total force — ^ ^ as the resultant of forces such as 

— <pn 0x1 the elements of the boundary. The direction in which the 
force on each element acts is that in which a given motion will make 
71 the greatest. 

If H, Fig. 172, represents the field at an element Ss, it is evident 
that n is the greatest when Sx is perpendicular to H and to 8s. Then 



the direction of the resultant force F on the element is along the 
normal to the plane through 8s and H. The number of lines of 
force cut per unit motion of 8s along F is H sin OSs, where 0 is the 
angle between H and Ss. Then F = sin 08s. 

We shall see when we study the magnetic field of 9 . current that 
the current equivalent to a shell circulates counter-clockwuse round 
the rim when seen from the side towards which the positive layer 
faces. Hence in the figure we may assign to o^, considered as an 
element of the current, the direction inwards through the paper when 
the shell lies above Ss with the positive layer to the right. The force 
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on 0 ^ tends to lessen the positive lines of force through the shell, that 
is, Ss tends to move upwards when H is as draw’ii. If we represent 
current by C, field by H, then force is in the direction in w^hich a 
screw w'ould move if its head were turned round from C to H, ^vhere 
G and H both act towards or both form the point of intersection. 
The rule mav be remembered bv noting the alphabetical order of 
G to H. " 

Field due to a ■uniformly mag^netised sphere. Let us 
suppose that a sphere consists of small parallel bars or fibres of 
equal cross-section a and with equal poles ± la. Then it is said 
to be uniformly magnetised with intensity I in the direction of the 
fibres. 

Let PQ, Fig. 1T3, represent the end of one of the fibres, and let the 
radius OP make 0 with the direction of magnetisation. 

The polarity at PQ is la. The area of the end of the fibre on 

the sphere is if the surface density on that area is a- 

— — ^ = la or cr == I cos 0. 
cos 6 

We may therefore represent the action of the magnetisation out- 
side the sphere by a layer 

a- = I cos 0, 

\vhich will be positive on one hemisphere through which 0 increases 




from 0® to 90®, and negative on the other hemisphere through which 
0 increases from 90® to 180®. 

We may obtain the potential of this distribution by a simple 
device due to Poisson. 

Imagine a sphere equal to the magnetised sphere, but consisting 
of positive polarity of density p, uniformly distributed through its 
volume. Let its centre be at O. Superpose on this an equal sphere 
consisting of uniformly distributed negative polarity density — p 
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but with its centre at O', a small distance from O, OO being in 
the direction of magnetisation. Then the two spheres will neutralise 
each other everywhere where they overlap. But on one hemisphere 
there is left a positive layer unneutralised, and on the other a 
negative layer unneutralised. The total quantity thus left acting at 
P on area cZS, Fig. 174, will be pPQdS = pRQ cos OdS = pOO' cos 6dS. 
If we make pOO' = I, this quantity is crrfS, where o- = I cos 6. 

That is, the two superposed spheres give the actual distribution 
which exists on a uniformly magnetised sphere. Now the potential of 
a sphere at an external point is the same as if it were collected at its 
centre. Hence the potential of the two at an external point, distant ?' 

4 

in direction 9 with OO', is the same as that of a pole ^ Tra^p at O, 


4 , . 

and a pole — g ^ra^p at O', where a is the radius of the sphere, or is 

p the same as that of a short magnet length 

OO' with moment 

t^a^pOO’ = r^-:raH. 

Qj We can calculate the field within the 
sphere on the supposition that the tw^o 
surface layers act as if the space within 
were air. The force due to a uniform sphere at a point within it 
is due to the part of the sphere included wdthin a concentric sphere 
drawn through the point. Hence at a point P, Fig. 175, it will be 
4 OP^ 4 

^ :r—= ^TrpOV along OP, due to the positive sphere, and 

o o 



4 PO'^ 4 

y ip(y 2 = 3 TT/jPO' along PO', due to the negative sphere. 

The resultant of these two is by the triangle of forces equal to 
4 4 

75 irpOO' = 5 wl parallel to OO', or the field within the sphere is 
o o 

everywhere uniform and in the direction parallel to OO'. 

Force on a small magnet placed at a point in a non- 
uniform field. If a small magnet, length Z, pole strength and 
therefore with moment M = ml^ is placed in a field which is not 
uniform, the magnet will set in the direction of the line of force 
through its centre, but the forces on the tw'o poles will not be quite 
equal and opposite, and the magnet will move in the direction of 
the resultant of the two forces. 

If, for instance, it is placed in the field radiating from the NS 
pole of a long magnet, it will ultimately set in a line of force and 
its SSP will be nearer the pole producing the field than its NPS. 
It will therefore tend to move inwards, that is, to the stronger 
part of the field. 

Or if it is placed in the circular field round a straight current 
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the intensity of which is — , where C is the current and r the 

distance from the axis of the wire, the forces on the pole, though 

equal, will not be opposite. Let 

^ - jyj O, Fig. 176, be the centre of the 

wire, NS the small magnet. The 

forces on N and S are , 

\ ^ tangential to the circular line of 

\ / force through NS. We may take 

\ / the sides of the triangle ONS to 

\/q represent the two forces and their 

resultant, each side being per- 
pendicular to the force which it 
represents. Hence the resultant F is given by 

F : = NS : ON = Z : n 

TEen F = 

and it is directed inwards towards O and again towards the 
stronger part of the field. 

We can obtain an expression for the force acting in any field 
by finding .the potential energy of the magnet with respect to the 
field. Suppose that the magnet is brought from a great distance, 
where the field is zero, to its actual position, and let it move always 
so that the South pole follows in the track of the North pole. 
The total work done in moving the South pole is equal and opposite 
to the work done in moving the North pole up to the point finally 
occupied by the South pole, and the potential energy will 
therefore be the work done in moving the North pole the 
extra distance equal to the length of the magnet. Let H 
be the intensity of the field, then the potential energy will be 
V= - MH. 

The force in any direction oc will be 


It is therefore the greatest in the direction in which H increases 
most rapidly, or the magnet tends to move to the strongest part 
of the field. 

If the magnet be turned end for end, and be constrained to 
keep in that direction, the forces on thepolesare just reversed, and 
the magnet tends to move in the direction of most rapid decrease 
of H or into the weakest part of the field. 


CHAPTER XIX 

IlfDtrCED MAGNETISATION 

Magnetic induction — Induction and intensity in air — Lines and tubes 
of induction in air — Induction within a magnetised body — Hydraulic 
illustration — Equations expressing continuity of potential and continuity 
of induction tubes — Eepresentation of induced magnetisation by an 
imaginary distribution of magnetic poles acting according to the inverse 
square law — Magnetic susceptibility — Imagined investigation of B and 
H within iron — Permeability and the molecular theory — Induction in a 
sphere of uniform permeability /a placed in a field in air uniform before its 
introduction — Long straight wire placed in a field in air uniform before 
its introduction — Circular iron wire in a circular field — Energy per 
cubic centimetre in a magnetised body with constant permeability — The 
energy supplied during a cycle when the permeability varies — Calculation 
of induced magnetisation is only practicable when the permeability is 
constant — Diamagnetic bodies — Magnetic induction in a body when the 
surrounding medium has permeability differing from unity. 

Magnetic induction. We have seen that when a mag- 
netisable body, such as a piece of iron or steel, is introduced into 
a magnetic field it becomes a magnet by induction. We shall 
investigate in this chapter methods of representing this induced 
magnetisation. 

The magnetic force on a pole placed at any point in the air 
surrounding the magnetised, body may be calculated as if it were 
due to the direct action of polarity scattered over the surface 
or through the volume of the body, each element of the polarity 
acting directly on the pole with intensity inversely as the square 
of the distance. But it must be remembered that this is a mere 
working representation, adopted for the purpose of calculation. 
The magnetic condition must be regarded as existing at every 
point in the field, whether a test pole is placed there to reveal it or 
not. The force on a pole in the field is due to the altered — ^the 
magnetic — condition of the medium immediately round it. 

Faraday, who introduced the idea of action through and by the 
medium into magnetism as well as into electricity, introduced also 
the use of lines of force, or, as we shall here term them, lines of 
induction, to describe the condition of the field, and he showed that 
these lines gave not only the direction of the intensity but also 
that by their crowding or sparseiiess they gave its magnitude. He 
was led by his idea of an altered condition of the medium to the 
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great discovery that when polarised light is passed through certain 
media along the lines of magnetic induction, the plane of polarisation 
is rotated, a discovery clearly proving that in these media the 
altered condition is no mere hypothesis, but a certain fact. He also 
laid emphasis on the idea, which, however, was not a new one, that 
the magnetic condition of a magnet is not merely a condition on 
its surface or at its poles, but that there is something going on inside, 
something symbolised by the passage of lines of induction through 
it. We are driven to this conclusion by observing that when we 
break a magnet in two, new poles are developed on the broken 
ends. The change in length of iron bars on magnetisation, a change 
proportional to the length, is perhaps further evidence of some 
action or some change of condition within the metal. 

It may appear to be a difficulty in the way of accepting the action 
by and through the medium that the action of a magnet is 
practically the same through or in most media surrounding it. It 
is very nearly the same whether the magnet is surrounded by water 
or by air, or whether it is placed in a vacuum. We must then 
suppose that there is some medium even in a vacuum which is 
altered by the presence of the magnet, that there is something 
which can transmit momentum and which can possess energy. 
But this difficulty has to be faced in considering the phenomena of 
radiation. Radiant energy passes at very nearly the same speed 
through air and through the highest vacuum which we can create, 
and it passes through the vacuum, as far as we yet know, without 
any loss of energy. There is something, then, in the vacuum which 
can take up and propagate radiant energy and its accompanying 
momentum, and nearly in the same Avay as if air were present. 
When we speak of a field in air, we must not, then, imply that the 
air is the seat of all the action, the storer of all the energy. 
Doubtless it takes some share in the action, but the medium which 
pervades a so-called vacuum is no doubt present, and in all proba- 
bility takes its share in the action. 

Induction and intensity in air. When magnetisation 
of iron takes place by induction, we symbolise it by supposing that 
lines of induction pass through the iron, and we say that induction 
goes on within it. We may think of the induction within as 
implying a condition in the iron similar to that which exists in 
the neighbouring air outside, but in general the action, whatever it 
is, will be greater. The term induction is therefore extended to 
denote the alteration existing in the air, as well as that in iron. 

In the air, or in any non-magnetic medium, we take the 
intensity H, the force on a unit pole, to represent the induction, 
both in magnitude and direction. In doing this we make no 
hypothesis as to the nature of the induction. All that we imply is 
that the inductions at two points P and Q in air will differ from 
each other in magnitude and direction in the same way as the 
intensities at P and Q, and we so choose the unit of induction 
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that if the intensity at a point in the non-magnetic medium is H 
and the induction at the same point is B, then E = H. 

Since the induction and the intensity are thus made to coincide 
in air, the only medium in which we directly measure H, the 
employment of the two terms appears at first sight needless. 
But we shall see directly that we are led to assign to them 
different values in magnetic media, and in permanent magnets and 
in crystalline media they may even have different directions. 
They imply, too, even in air, different modes of viewing the action. 
“Intensity*' is the result of experiment. We suppose that we 
place a unit test pole at the point considered and measure the 
mechanical force upon it. It is the measure of the action of the 
medium on something, as it were^ outside itself, viz. the test pole. 
It corresponds in fact to stress in ordinary elasticity. “ Induction 
implies that there is an alteration in the medium and corresponds 
to strain in elasticity. In elasticity we ha\'e 

stress = modulus x strain, 

and when we know the modulus we can determine the strain by 
measuring the stress. The magnetic equation B = H implies 
units so arranged that the magnetic quantity corresponding to 
the modulus is unity in air. 

We may here follow the analogy with elasticity one step 
further. The energy per unit volume in a strained body is 
proportional to stress x strain. In the magnetic field, then, we 
might expect it to be proportional to the product HB, or, since we 
make B = H, proportional to H^. We shall see later in the chapter 
that there is some reason to suppose that it is H‘^/8x. 

Liines and tubes of induction in air. Lines and tubes 
of force in air may now be described as lines and tubes of 
induction, and along a given tube 

induction x cross-section = constant. 

The total flux of induction through any closed surface, the 
surface being entirely in air, will be zero whether it encloses 
magnetised matter or not. For if it does enclose it the two 
polarities are equal and opposite, and the total polarity within the 
surface is zero- 

induction within a magnetised body. Let us suppose 
that an iron sphere without permanent magnetism is placed in a 
field in air which before its introduction was uniform, i.e. was such 
that the lines of induction were straight and paraUel. We take 
the case of a sphere, since on a certain supposition, as we shall see 
later (p. 242), the course of the lines of force within the sphere can 
be determined, but the general ideas we gain from the sphere will 
apply for any form. The course of the lines of induction in the 
air will be altered by the introduction of the iron as indicated in 
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Fig. 177, the lines being drawn in towards the sphere. The figure 
represents those on a diametrical plane parallel to the original 
direction of the field. The total polarity over one hemisphere is 
equal and opposite to the total polarity over the other hemisphere, 



Fig. 177. 


so that as many lines of induction converge on to one hemisphere | 

as diverge from the other. | 

Now imagine that the sphere is cut through in a plane perpen- j 

dicular to the central line of induction and that the two halves are f 



drawn a very small distance apart. Then we shall have tubes 
of induction crossing the air gap thus formed, and as many 
tubes will cross the gap as enter the curved surface of one 
hemisphere and leave that of the other. For we can draw a closed 
surface entirely in air closely surrounding either hemisphere, and 
the total flux through such a surface is, as we have seen, zero, or the 
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flux across the gap must be equal and opposite to the flux over the 
curved hemispherical surface. 

All this may be regarded as experimental. We now make the 
fundamental supposition that the lines and tubes of induction are 
continued through the iron, that the tubes crossing the air gap are 
the continuations of those in the air outside, and that along each 
tube, induction x cross-section is constant, and has the same value 



as the same product for the same tube outside the iron. We shall 
see later that on a certain supposition the tubes will go straight 
through the iron, or that the induction within it is uniform. 

We may now close up the gap, having only used it to emphasise 
the idea that the induction runs through the iron, and we have the 
lines of induction as in Fig. 179, and along any tube induction x cross- 
section = constant whether it is in iron or air. Let us now, Fig. 180, 
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draw two level surfaces, or surfaces cutting the lines of indLiction at 
right angles, one through Pclose to the point at which the central line 
enters the iron, and the other through Q close to the point at which 
it leaves the iron. It is evident that these surfaces must bend, the 
one downwards, the other upwards, as indicated in the figure, coming 
nearer together far out at ES, wdiere the field is practically un- 
affected by the iron, than they are at PQ, close to the iron. Now, 
we have no way of experimentally measuring the intensity H 
within the iron." But we make the supposition that it is such that 
in passing from one level surface to another, intensity x path is 
constant for all paths whether in air or iron ; or, if H is not uniform, 
then if ds is an element of path, fUds is the same for all paths 
from one level surface to another. Since, then, the level surfaces are 
further apart at PQ than they are in distant parts of the field, H 
is less within the iron than in those distant parts, i,e. less than it 
was before the iron was introduced. But just outside the sphere at 
P or Q the tubes of force or induction have narrowed, in converging 
on to the iron, and so H is greater there than it was before the iron 
w^as introduced. Then H in air at P is greater than H in iron 
close to P. But B in air at P is equal to B in iron close to P, and 
since B in air is equal to H in air, B in iron close to P is greater 
than H in iron at the same point. 

Let us put in the iron 

B = /.H. 

yu. is termed the permeability of the iron. 

If we put H = - B and compare with the elasticity relation 

stress = modulus x strain 

we see that I//4 corresponds to the modulus of elasticity. It 
represents as it were the difficulty, while ^ represents the ease, of 
magnetisation. 

To sum up. We have in air B = H, where H can be experi- 
mentally determined, and therefore B can be determined. In iron 
we can suppose that B is determinate from the continuity of the 
induction flux along a tube as it passes from air into iron. We 
can also suppose that H is determinate from the constancy of 
potential difference as we pass from one level surface to another, 
whether through air or through iron. We have seen that in iron B 
must be greater than H, and its ratio to H is termed the permea- 
bility of the iron. 

We have considered only the case in which the magnetisation 
is produced by induction, and have disregarded the possibility of 
permanent magnetism in the hon. If there is permanent magnetism 
we can no longer assume that fUds between two level surfaces is 
the same through air as through iron. 
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Hydraulic illustration. A hydraulic iilastratiun may 
help us to realise the meaning of magnetic permeability. 

Imagine that ABCD, Fig. 181, is the cross-section of a slab of 
spongy or porous material indefinitely extended to right and left, and 
that a liquid which entirely fills the pores is being forced through 
it by a pressure across AB in excess of that across CD. Then the 
liquid will flow with a velocity from AB to CD such that the viscous 
resistance balances the difference of pressure. On the average the 
flow will be straight across from AB to CD and the pressure will fall 
uniformly from one face to the other. This corresponds to a uniform 
magnetic field. The pressure corresponds to the potential, and its 
slope, or fall per centimetre, to the intensity. The velocity will be 
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proportional to the pressui'e-slope and will correspond to induction. 
Evidently, if we draw a tube of flow, velocity x cross-section, or 
total flow, will be the same throughout its length. 

Now imagine a portion of the slab — represented as spherical 
in the figure — made more porous, and therefore less resisting, than 
the rest. Evidently the liquid will flow more rapidly tiirough 
this portion. The lines of flow will converge on to the end nearer 
AB, and diverge from that nearer CD. The surfaces of equal 
pressure will be deformed just as are the magnetic level surfaces in 
Fig. 180. The total flow along a tube will be the same whether it is 
within or without the larger-pored space occupied by the sphere, 
and the pressure-slope will be less within than without that space. 

We could replace the sphere with its larger pores by one having 
pores equal to those outside it, if we supposed that where the tubes 
of flow enter the sphere, there are ‘•sinks’’^ or points at which fluid 
is I'emoved somehow from the system, the amount removed being 
the excess of fluid coming up over that which the given pressure- 
slope will drive through the sphere on the supposition of pores equal 
ill size to those outside. On the surface of the other hemisphere, 
where the fluid emerges, we must suppose that there are sources ’’ 
or points at which fluid is somehow introduced into the system to 
make up the excess of outward flow over the flow through the sphere. 
The sources ’’’ must introduce just as much as the sinks ^ remove. 
This mode of representation corresponds to the representation of 
the magnetic induction by polarity distributed over the surface and 
it brings to the front the artificial nature of that representation. 

Though we are not here considering permanent magnetism, we 
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may point out what would correspond to a permanent magnet in 
the fluid illustration. 

A steel magnet in air would correspond to a larger pored 
legion, and in the pores we should have to imagine small turbines 
fixed, driving the liquid in a given direction. The turbines would 
represent the magnetic molecules, and each turbine would have to 
produce a flow proportional to the strength of the molecular pole. 
As much fluid would be drawn in at one end of the region as was 
driven out at the other, and the fluid would circulate back through 
the siuTOundiiig space, the lines of flow representing the lines of 
force. 

Equations expressing continuity of potential and 
continuity of induction tubes. We may conveniently term 
the condition that the difference of potential between two points is 
the same, whether we pass from one to the other through air or 
through iron, the condition of continuity of potential, for it implies 
that the potential is the same at two points quite close together, 
one in air, the other in iron, and we may put the condition into the 
following form : 

Let PQ be two neighbouring points on the surface of the iron. 
Let Hj be the intensity in the air close to PQ and let its direction 
make 0 ^ with the normal to the surface at PQ. Then sin 9^ 
is the component of the intensity parallel to the surface in the air. 
Let Hg be the intensity in the iron close to PQ and let its 

direction make 62 with the normal. 
Then Hg sin 9^ is the component of the 
intensity parallel to the surface in the 
iron. In order that the difference of 
Fig. 182 . potential between P and Q shall be the 

same in air and in iron, these com- 
ponents must be the same in direction and equal in magnitude. 
The first condition implies that and Hg are in one plane with 
the normal, while the second requires that 

sin = H 2 sin 9^. 

We may conveniently term the condition that the flux of induction 
across a tube is constant, the condition of continuity of induction 
tubes, and we may put it in the following form : 

Let Fig. 183 represent the section of a tube of induction enter- 
ing the iron at PQ by the plane through the normal QM and the 
line of induction in the air through Q. It passes through the line of 
induction in the iron also, if we assume that the directions of 
induction and intensity in the iron coincide, as they do in air. Let 
0^ 02 be the angles which the direction of the induction makes 
with the normal in the two media. Let QR PS represent cross- 
sections of the tube in the two media, the breadth of the tube 
perpendicular to the paper being the same in each. The con- 
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tinuity of 'induction gives . QR = Bg . PS, where B^ is the 
induction in air, B^ that in iron ; 

or Bj^ . PQ cos dj = Bg . PQ COS 02 

whence B;j^ cos dj^ — Bg cos dj. 

Thus while the components of intensity parallel to the surface are 



equal, the components of induction perpendicular to the surface 
are equal. 

If instead of air and iron we have anv two media with 
permeabilities ju^ and intensities H,, and inductions B, B^, 
we still have 

sin di = H 2 sin dg 
B^ cos di = Bg cos dg. 

Putting Bj = and Bg = ^be equation of continuity 
of induction becomes 

cos dj = /a 2^2 ®2 

and dividing the two sides of the equation of continuity of potential 
by these we get 

tan di __ tan dg 
Ml M% 

We may term this the law of refraction of magnetic tubes. It 
applies of course only to cases in which the conditions of continuity 
hold 
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When we compare the foregoing investigations with the 
coiTesponding investigations in electricity we see that magnetic 
intensity corresponds to electric intensity, and magnetic induction 
corresponds to electric strain. The magnetic equation 

corresponds to the electric equation 


so that jUL corresponds to K / 

The introduction of 47r in one of these is very unfortunate, for 
it destroys the exact correspondence of formulae in the two cases. 
It arises from the fact that tlae units are so chosen that unit quantity 
of electricity sends out one tube of strain, while unit quantity 
of magnetism sends out 4'7r tubes of induction. Heaviside* has 
introduced a system of rational units ” in which unit magnetic 
pole, like unit quantity of electricity, sends out one tube. But the 
difficulty in the way of change in the practical units has not yet 
been faced. 

Representation of induced magnetism by an 
imaginary distribution of magnetic poles acting ac- 
cording to the inverse square law. We have seen that 
the intensity changes when we pass from air into iron, or more 
generally when we pass across a surface at which the permeability 
changes. For purposes of calculation we can imagine the change 
of field to be produced by a layer of magnetism, a layer of poles 
distributed over any surface where jm changes from one con- 
stant value to another, or distributed 
through the volume if the change in jul 
is gradual. These poles are supposed 
to act according to the inverse square 
law and as if the whole space were of 
unit permeability. 

Let us consider a change of per- 
meability at a surface PQ, Fig. 184, 
from 1 to fjL^ and let the figure represent 
the section of a tube of induction by a 
plane containing and Hg, and let 
the tube stamp out an area a on the 
surface, represented in section by PQ. 
Let cr be the surface density of the 
Since our supposition is that the surface 
magnetism would, in combination with the external poles, produce 
the observed intensities if it acted in air on both sides, we may 
.apply Gauss’s theorem to the surface PRQS. The theorem states 



imagined magnetic poles. 


.* Electrical PaperSt it 262; ii, 543. 
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that if N is the component of the intensity normal to the 
surface, 

/SdS = 4— X quantity within. 

For the surface chosen N has value over PR and Hg over 
QS, and is zero on the sides. If 0 ^ 0 ^ are the angles with the 
normal made by the cross-sections at PR and QS are a cos 6 j 

and a cos 0 ^^ so that we get 

a cos a cos 0 ^ = 47 r(Ta 


We may express cr in terms of either ^25 cos 63 

cos 03 = Bg cos 02 == juHq cos 025 wlience 

__ /X - 1 


47r 


cos 00. 


It is easily seen that if ju is constant within the surface the total 
magnetism on one end of a tube where it enters the surface is 
equal and opposite to that on the other end where it leaves. For 

(T. PQ = crQS/cos 02 = - H2. QS, which is constant along the 

tube within the body. 

Magnetic susceptibility. In another way of viewing the 
magnetisation of iron in air, the distribution 
of polarity imagined as above is regarded 
as the surface manifestation of the internal 
magnetisation of the iron, and we may then 
consider the surface layer a- as describing a 
real physical condition of the iron beneath it. 

Let PQRS, Fig. 185, represent a tube of in- 
duction entering the iron at PQ, and leaving 
it at RS. W e shall suppose that ju is constant 
within the iron, so that magnetism need be 
imagined only at the ends PQ and RS. We 
may represent this magnetism by supposing 
that the tube is divided into magnetised 
fibres, each wdth poles only at PQ and RS. If we could cut through 
these fibres at any intermediate section MN, perpendicular to 
the axis of the tube, opposite polarities would be developed at the 
two cut faces, each equal in total quantity to the polarity at either 
end. If the surface density of magnetism on MN is I, MN X I is 
constant along the tube and is equal to PQ x cr. If MN is close 



magnetism 

24<0 1 • 1 , J .1 « avis of the tube makes 

, -e a ic the anffle which the axis oi 
to PQ, then if 02 « the angi 

with the normal to ry, 


and 


or 


MN = PQ cos 02 

xI-K!xIcose. 

o- = I COS 02 * 


V^JL 

, , te,»ed a. inWg 

„H X MN is also constant, 1 is piop 
we are taking n as constant. 


Let us put 
. is tamed U,e “f 


I = kH. 


We have 
But also 

Then 
and 



: /cH cos 02* 


H cos 02 * 


^ = 1 + 4 jx/c. 


ana • 

Imagined investigating 

unrealisable,is a and intensfty of field. Let us 

tween the two ’ “SX narrow tunnel is made along 

suppose that a long a,nd • narrow enough it wiU not 

a liL of induction ^g’jron round it except very close to 

disturb the the ends the intensity within the 

the ends, and at a distance from tte^ ,n 

tunnel will be the same a jp We may regard this as a 

the iron before the tunnel ^^^g^X^rpLntial, or if we do 
Lsequeiice of the f reL^ this as a defini- 

not ivish to assume that ^ ^ 1 fs free from iron we 

tion of H within the iron, ^mce th vibration 

can imagine H to be me^uredwrthm^^^^^ ■ 

rLT^'pace'fi^ the intensity of the field in whic 
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it is placed from the distribution of poles throughout the system^ 
these poles acting according to the inverse law. 

Now suppose that instead of making the tunnel we make a cut 
through the iron perpendicular to the lines of force and remove a 
very thin wafer-shaped portion of the iron. The lines of induction 
go straight across the crevasse thus formed and the tubes of induc- 
tion have the same cross-section in the crevasse as in the iron on 
either side. But in the iron-free space in the crevasse the induction 
is equal to the intensity. The intensity will be that previously 
existing + that due to the new surface layers formed on the two 
faces of the crevasse, say ± I, and these will produce intensity 47rl. 
Hence within the cavity the intensity is 

B = H -f 47rl 

where H is the intensity before the crevasse \vas made, or putting 
I = /cH, the intensity in the crevasse which is equal to the induc- 
tion in the iron before the crevasse was made is 

B = H -}- 4'7r/rH. 

Putting B = 

we get ^ = 1 q- 4'7rA:. 

The quantities B and H are to be regarded as the two funda- 
mental quantities. The quantity I, which is equal to(B — H)/47r5 
is a convenient quantity to introduce in that it enables us to express 
simply the polarity which we may suppose to be distributed over 
the system where /jl changes in order to calculate the intensity of 
the field, using the inverse square law. This supposed polarity is 
somewhat artificial if we accept the principle of continuity of flux 
of induction. In electricity the tubes actually end oil conductors 
and the charges at their ends may be regarded as having a real 
existence. But in magnetism the tubes of induction never end. 
Either they come from an infinite distance and go off to another 
infinite distance or they are re-entrant and form closed rings. The 
polarity cr which we suppose to exist where a tube passes from one 
medium to another with different jul is merely a device introduced 
to enable us to calculate the effect of change of medium. 

Permeability and the molecular theory. We can give 
some account of the greater permeability of iron as compared with 
air on the molecular theory in the following w'ay, in which we only 
attempt to give a general idea. 

Let NS, Eig. 186, represent a magnet and consider one of its lines 
of force as drawn through P. Now introduce just outside this line 
a small magnet ns, Fig. 187, turned so that its lines run in the ^ 
opposite direction through P, and let us suppose for simplicity that 
it is of such strength and in such a position that it just neutralises 

Q 
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the field of the other at P. Then the lines will destroy each other 
at P and the line from N will run through the small magnet some- 
what as drawn in Fig. 188, or the line has been pulled out of the 
air into the iron of xs. 

If a piece of previously unmagnetised iron is put into the 
position of xs its molecular magnets first tend to set along the lines 



Fig. 1S6. 

of force of NS, and then each molecular magnet so setting has an 
action like that of xs as above considered. It draws out of the 



field round it lines of force due to NS, concentrating them on itself. 
Regarding induction rather than force, we may say that each 
molecular magnet setting along the lines in the field draws into 



itself some of the induction due to NS and makes it continuous 
with its own induction. 

We shall now consider some cases of induction. 

Induction in a sphere of uniform permeability fx 
placed in a field in air uniform before its introduction. 
Let the uniform field into which the sphere is introduced be H. Let 
us assume that the sphere is uniformly magnetised by induction 
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and that its field is superposed on H. We have shown (p. 226) 
that a sphere radius uniformly magnetised with intensity of 
magnetisation I, has a field without it the same as that of a small 
4 

magnet with moment - Tra^I placed at its centre, and with axis 
o 

in the direction of I, and that it has a field within the sphere 

4 

uniform and equal to — ~ ttI. We are to find the value of I 

o 

which will satisfy the conditions of continuity of potential and 



flux of induction. The supposition to which we have already 
referred (p, 231) is that this gives the actual magnetisation. 

Consider a point P at the end of a radius OP making 0 with 
the direction of H. We may resolve the small magnet equivalent 

4 

to the sphere into two, one along OP wdth moment ^ iraH cos 0, 

4 

and the other perpendicular to OP and with moment ^ waH sin 0 
respectively. 

The intensity of the field just outside P due to the former will 

8 

be along OP and equal to - ttI cos 0. That due to the latter will 

4 

be perpendicular to OP and equal to g ttI sin 0. The field intensity 

parallel to the surface is obtained by combining this with the 
component of H and is 

4 

H sin 0 — Q ttI sin 0. 

kJ 

4 

Just within the magnet' sed sphere its own field is g ttI parallel 

4 

to H, so that, adding H, the total intensity of field is H - g ttI. 
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The component parallel to the surface is 

4 

H sin 0 — 25 “ttI sin Q. 

Thus the condition for continuity of potential is satisfied. 

The normal intensity j ust outside the surface is 

8 

H cos 6 + g 'ttI cos 6 

and as the medium is air this is equal to the normal induction. 
The normal intensity just inside the surface is 

4 

H cos 0 ~ ttI cos 6 

o 


and since the permeability is jn the normal induction is 




H cos 0 — g ttI cos 0 )• 


Equating the normal induction without and within, the condition 
of continuity of flux of induction is satisfied by 


H + I '?rl = — g ttI 


whence 


1 = ^ 


3 


H. 


4x yU + 2 

The intensity of field within the sphere is 

If ^ is large, as it may be for iron when H is not very small, 
this approaches the value 

3H 


while I approaches the value 


4x 


or approaches the same value for all large values of jm. The 

8 

normal intensity j ust outside the sphere (H + -qTtI) cos 0 approaches 

o 

the value 

3H cos 0 


and the tangential intensity (H — g-xl)sin 0 approaches zero unless 
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6 is very near 90°. That is, the lines of force enter the sphere 
very nearly normally when fi is large except near the equatorial 
plane. 

If we use K instead of jm we obtain 


I = 


Sk 

3 4" 47r/c 


H. 


Long straight wire placed in a field in air uniform 
before its introduction. Experiment shows that with a long 
straight wire placed in a uniform field the polarity is developed chiefly 
near the ends.* Let us suppose that the induced poles are ± m, 
that the radius of the wire is 7’, and that its length is L Let us as an 
admittedly rough approximation suppose that ± 77i are at the ends 
If the original field is H, the field at the centre within the wire i 

H - 

If the magnetic susceptibility is k the intensity of magneti- 
sation is 



and the total polarity on a section imagined to be made through 
the centre will be 


TTT^K H - 


8m \ 

B j 


The assumption that the poles are at the ends gives 
m = 7rr\[ H — 


or 


7tl = 


TrrVH 


1 + 




If /cr^/Z^ is so small that we may put the denominator = 1? 
that is, if we may neglect the effect of the ends in calculating the 
induction in the middle parts of the wire: 

7n = ttt^/cH = - r^H. 

4 


This is nearly true if Z is greater than 800r. 

Circular iron wire in a circular field. If a solenoid be 
bent round into a circle, the intensity H of the field within it, at a 

* Ewing, Magnetic Indmtion^ ctap. ii ; Searle and Bedford, PhU. Trans. ^ 
A, 198, p. 98. , 
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distance r from the axis through the centre of the circle, is given by 


£irrH = 4<7r?iC 


%vhere ?i is the number of turns of the solenoid and C is the current 
in it. 


Then 



If a wire of permeability ju and of uniform cross-section forms 
a closed ring of mean radius r within the solenoid, the iron is 
magnetised; but there are no poles formed, for the tubes of 
induction go ]‘Ound through the iron and do not pass into or out 
of it anywhere. The intensity in the iron must be the same as 
that in the air close to it and is therefore given by the above 
equation. The induction and the intensity of magnetisation are 

E = H 


r -rr (a — l)7lC 

1 = /ctl = = -fz . 

r %irr 

Energy per cubic centimetre in a magnetised body 
with constant permeability. We may use the last case to 
obtain an expression for the distribution of energy in a magnetised 
body when the permeability is constant as, for instance, in iron in 
the first stage of magnetisation represented by O A Fig. 130. 

We shall suppose that a thin iron circular ring forms the core 
of a circular solenoid as above and that the field intensity within 
the solenoid, due to the current in the solenoid, is H. Let a be the 

cross-section of the iron. Let B = ^H 
be the induction in it. Then the total 
flux of induction through the iron is 
aB. Now imagine a cut made through 
the iron and a gap formed as in Fig. 
190. If H due to the solenoid is in 
the direction of the arrow, the poles 
at the gap will be as indicated by N 
and S. Let the gap formed be so 
narrow that the magnetisation of the 
iron remains the same as before it 
was made. The induction in the gap, 
then, is B, and this would be produced 
by polarity of surface density ±B/ 47 r 
or total polarity ± aB/47r. 

It is to be noted that the intensity of magnetisation I in the 
iron does not give us this polarity. From it we should get 
cr = I = /cH, and the intensity of field in the gap due to <r would 
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be 47r/cH. But or is only imagined in order to account for tlie ex- 
cess of intensity of iield in the air over and above that which was 
existing before the iron was introduced. We must, therefore, add 
H, and the total intensity in the gap is -4-11 = fjR = B as 

above. In calculating the energy in the iron, we have to deal with 
the total induction, not the excess over that previously in the air 
displaced. 

We observe that H is due to an external force applied to the 
iron. In elastic stress and strain an external stress strains a body 
until an internal stress is brought into play equilibrating the 
external stress. Work is done against this internal stress in 
increasing the strain, and energy is put into the body proportional 
to internal stress and increase in strain. So in the magnetisation of 
the iron, induction — magnetic strain — is produced by the ex- 
ternal magnetising stress H until an equal internal stress is called 
into play by the iron, and the energy put into the iron is the work 
done against this internal stress, equal and opposite to H at each 
step, as H increases from zero to its final value. 

Let the induction be increased by dB, by a small increase of 
current in the solenoid. We may represent the process of increase 
by imagining that North-seeking magnetism adB/4x is separated 
from an equal quantity of South-seeking on the South side of the 
gap and that it is carried round through the iron against the 
intensity H exerted by the iron, this intensity being equal and 
opposite to the external intensity due to the coil. 

If the length of the iron is I the work spent in the increase is 

m adB/^x 

and the total work spent in magnetising the iron will be 


H 



Since fx is constant we may put and 'we get total work 

spent, or the energy supplied 



or, since la is the volume of the iron, the energy supplied per cubic 
centimetre is 

jxW ^ B^ 

Stt Stt/a 

and if we assume that this energy is stored as magnetic energy in the 
iron, these expressions give the energy per cubic centimetre. 


MS 
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Pa 


It is to be noted that the energy supplied only gives us the 
energy stored, when the process of magnetisation is “ reversible,'’ 
so that a given field produces a given induction, as it does when 
juL is constant. When the magnetisation may be the same for quite 
different fields the energy spent is different for different paths 
from one condition to another, and our investigation does not 
lead to a value for the energy stored in the iron. But we may 

find an expression for the energy 
supplied in any change. 

The energy supplied during 
a cycle when the permeability 
varies. If /x varies we can represent 
the energy supplied by an area on the 
diagram, Fig. 191, which gives the 
relation between H and B. Let the 
curve OPQA represent the relation 
between B and H when H is increased 
from zero to ON in a piece of iron 
previously unmagnetised. 

Fig. 191. Let PQ represent a small step in 

the process ; then if we deal with 
1 c.c., the work done in the step PQ is HdB/47r = PR X RS/^tt 

= X area of strip PS. The total work done as H changes from 0 

to ON ^ X the sum of such strips, or^ X area of OPAMO. 

If when H has reached the value ON it is diminished again, we 
know that B does not fall off as would be represented by the curve 
AQPO, but somewhat as represented by the curve ATCD in Fig. 1 9^. 




When H is reduced to zero, induction OC still remains in the iron 
and it is necessary to reverse H and give it a value, such as OD, 
before the induction is destroyed. The work done in increasing 
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H to ON and then reducing it to zero is ^ (OPAMO — CTAMC) 

= ^ OPATCO. The work done in increasing the negative value 

of H to OD is OCDO, or the total work done is ~ OPACDO. 
4x • 477 

If we take the iron through several hundred cycles of H between 
values + ON and — ON, then in the later cycles its cycle of 
magnetisation is represented very nearly by a closed loop as in 
Fig. 1 93, the hysteresis loop. In each cycle the work done on the 



iron piece is represented by loop, and in each cycle the 

energy represented by this work is dissipated and appears as heat 
in the iron. 

We shall return to this subject in Chapter XXL 
Calculation of induced magnetisation is only 
practicable when the permeability is constant. IVhen ^ is 
constant we may calculate the magnetisation induced in a given 
field in certain cases, of which we have given easy examples in the 
sphere and the ring. But when jul varies, as it does with ferro- 
magnetic bodies as soon as H rises above a small value, hysteresis 
comes into play and the equations B = /xH and I = may cease 
to have meaning. For example, suppose that, as in Fig. 19S, H is 
taken to the value ON, and is then reduced again to zero, B and 
I still have positive values, that of B being represented by OC, and 
there is no meaning in saying that B = /xH at this stage. 

Diamagnetic bodies. If a material, instead of concentrating 
the lines of force upon itself, widened them out — that is, if, taking 
the fluid illustration of p. ^35, it were like a hydraulic system in 
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which the pores were smaller and more resisting than in the 
surrounding medium— then a sphere placed in a previously uniform 
field would produce a distribution of lines of force like that given 
in Fig. 194. 

Let us assume as before that the lines of force are parallel within 
the sphere. In order that the level surfaces may cut the lines of 
force at right angles, they must be nearer together within the 
surface than they are at a distance outside. The intensity within 
the body is therefore greater than it was before the body was 



introduced, while the flux of induction, which we suppose to be 
continuous, is less. If then we take B = /jtH, fx must be less than 
1. If we rep]*esent the alteration of field by induced polarity a- 
scattered over the surface, as on p. ^^9, 


a* = 


4xya 


Hj cos 0^ 


and, as < 1, or becomes negative, or the polarity is reversed 
and the forces are reversed. This is just what we observe with 
diamagnetic bodies. A small diamagnetic body is repelled from 
the pole of a magnet. 

Hence we interpret the distinction between paramagnetic 
and diamagnetic bodies by saying that for the former fx is greater 
than 1, while for the latter it is less than 1. If we use the 


magnetic 


susceptibility 


K 



, K is positive for the former, 


negative for the latter. If we exclude the ferromagnetic bodies, 
/X — 1 and K are always very small and for a given substance 
practically constant, and the value of cr is very small. 

Magnetic induction in a body when the surrounding 
medium has permeability differing from unity. In the 
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foregoing investigations we have supposed that air is the medium 
surrounding the body in which magnetisation is induced, and that 
for air = 1 and a: = 0. Now we shall consider the case in which 
the medium has permeability differing from 1. Let us suppose that 
it has permeability and that the body which it surrounds has 
permeability and let us find the value of the surface densitv of 
magnetism or polarity w'hich we should have to suppose spread 
over the surface of the body to account for the change of field 
when the permeability is everywhere reduced to the same value 
as it has in the medium. This corresponds to the investigations 
on p. 238, where the imagined surface layer acts as if it were in air 
on all sides. 

We shall first show that the intensity due to a pole m at 
distance r in a medium of permeability is no longer in /r-, but 
mj Suppose two poles each lx. each a source of the same 
total induction, to be. placed one in air and the other in the /xj 
medium. At a distance r from the first the induction is 

B = inlr^ = H. 

At a distance r from the second the induction is also 

B = itijrK 

But if is the intensity in the second medium 

B = 

Then if we apply Gauss’s theorem in a system where the permeability 
is everywhere jiy, and regard the field as due to poles acting according 
to the law in 

/NdS = 47r?/i//xi 

where m is the total polarity within the surface S. 

Now suppose that a body of permeability is placed in a 
magnetic field and surrounded by a medium of permeability jXy 
We still assume the principles of continuity of flux of induction 
and continuity of potential, so that if Hg are the intensities 
just without and just within the surface, and if they make dj^and 6^ 
with the normal, 

/X^Hj cos ^2 ^2- 

Let Fig. 195 represent the section of a tube of induction passing 
out of the body and cutting unit area on the surface at AB, and let 
AC, BD be cross-sections perpendicular to the tube. Apjfly Gauss’s 
theorem to the surface of which ACBD is a section, and find the 
value O' of the surface density which would account for the change 
in intensity at the surface on the mpposHion that the permeability is 
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everywhere The normal intensity N only has value over AC 
where it is and over BD where it is — and the theorem 
gives 

. AC — Hg . BD = 47 ro"//Zi 

or, since AC = AB cos and BD = AB cos Sg and AB =1, 


o- = cos - H2 cos 62). 

tITT 





Bu /otjHi cos = /xjHg cos 02, and hence 
^ Hi cos 01 


= Hj cos 02 

47r ^ ^ 

' — ^1) ■^^2 OOS ^2* 




CHAPTER XX 


FORCES ON MAGNETISED BODIES. STRESSES 
IN THE MEDIUM 

The forces on a body of constant permeability ja placed in a magnetic field 
in air — Illustrations — The forces on a body of permeability placed in 
a field in a medium of permeability — Forces on an elongated bar in a 
uniform field in air when its permeability differs veiy slightly from 1 — 

The magnetic moment of a small paramagnetic or diamagnetic body 
placed in a magnetic field — Time of vibi*ation of a small needle with 
~ 1 very small suspended in the centre of the field between the poles of 
a magnet — Stresses in the medium which will account for the forces 
on magnetic bodies — The stresses on an element of surface separating 
media of permeabilities and {j^. 

The forces on a body of constant permeability /t 
placed in a magnetic field in air. We can obtain useful 
expressions for the forces on a body in a magnetic field when the 
permeability is constant, that is, for a body which is paramagnetic 
or diamagnetic with permeability very near to unity. 

We have seen (p. ^39) that the field outside the body is altered 
by the introduction of the body just as it would he altered by the 
introduction of a layer of magnetism occupying the position of the 
surface of the body and of density 

(T = ^ cos ^ — - Hg cos 6^ = /cHg cos 6^ 

and acting everywhere according to the law m/r^. 

The forces on the poles or bodies producing the field can be 
calculated by replacing the magnetised body by this layer, and, 





Fig. 196. 


equally, the reactions on the body can be calculated by replacing 
it by the layer and finding the force on each element of the surface. 
Let AB, Fig, 196, be an element of the surface so small that it may 
be regarded as plane and as having a layer of magnetism of uniform 
density (r all over it. 
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Let P be a point in air and Q a point in the body each very close 
to AB and so near together that PQ is very small compared with the 
diameter of AB. We may divide the intensity of the field at P 
into two parts, the one H due to the rest of the system when AB 
is excluded, the other due to the layer on AB. The latter will be 
2 x(t along the normal upwards in the figure if or is positive. The 
intensity at Q may similarly be divided into two parts, the one due 
to the rest of the system when AB is excluded, and this will also be 
H, of the same value and in the same direction as at P, since PQ 
is very small compared with the distance of either from the nearest 
parts of the system to which H is due. The other will be Sxcr 
along the normal downwards if cr is positive. 

Let us draw OH, Fig. 197, from a point O in AB to represent H, 
HC parallel to the normal to AB to repi*esent Sxo- upwards, and 
HD parallel to the normal to represent 2 x(T downwards. Then 
OC will represent H^ at P and OD will represent Hg at Q. 

The force on AB is due neither to H^ nor to H^, but to H, since 
AB as a whole exerts no force on itself. The force per unit area 
of AB, then, is Her in magnitude and direction. We may regard 
OH in Fig. 197 as the resultant of OD and DH, i,e. of Hg and 2xcr. 



Fig. 197. 

Then we have two forces per unit area, H^cr along Hg and 
along the normal outwards. 

Putting (T = /cHg cos 02 (p- the pull along the normal 

outwards may be written 

cos^ 02 

where H 2 makes dg with the normal. 

The system of forces Hgcr per unit area on each element 
and parallel to Hg may be conveniently represented as the resultant 
of a system of forces acting throughout the volume in the following 
way : 
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Draw a narrow tube bounded by lines of induction through the 
body from AB to CD, Fig.198. We may describe the body as mag- 
netised throughout with intensity of magnetisation given at any point 
by I = /cH, where H is the actual intensity of field at the point. 
If a is the cross-section at any point 
of the tube, la is constant and is equal 
to the total surface polarity at AB or 
CD. Let us then cut the tube into 
short lengths and on each section sup- 
pose poles ± la. These poles may be 
supposed to be acted on with in- 
tensity H, the actual intensity at the 
cross-section. Thus at each section 
we have a pair offerees in equilibrium, 
and the whole system of pairs may be 
superposed on the system consisting 
of the two end forces on AB and CD. 

But now we have a series of short 
magnets each placed in a magnetic 
field of intensity Hg, the actually existing field where each is 
situated. If I is the length of one of these and a its cross-section, 
its moment is lal = /cHa^ = /cH X volume. 

But the force on a small magnet in any direction x placed in a 
field H is (p. Chapter XVIII) 

^ clR „ dU , 
moment x = atH -r— x volume, 
dx (lx 



1 dR^ . 

or IS -^K per unit volume. 

We may therefore replace the surface system Ho- by a volume 

system — k per unit volume in any direction x. 

We may further represent the volume system, if we choose, as 
due to a pressure within the body : 

p = c- 

wheje C is some unknown constant. For this pressure will give 
the force on any element in direction x. 

The forces, then, on a magnetised body in air may be calculated 
by supposing that we have 

1. A tension cos^ 6^ outwards along the normal. 

1 dR^ 

A volume force ^ k per unit volume in any direction x 
at each point in the interior. 

For all but the ferromagnetic bodies k is very small, and the 
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system represented by cos^ 62 negligible, since it is 

proportional to k^. Any field into which the body is introduced 
is sensibly the same after the introduction, so that in the calculation 

d¥L^ 

of the volume force the value of maybe taken as being the same 

as before its introduction. We shall see how this is used in making 
measurements of k in Chapter XXII. 

Illnstratioiis. As an illustration of the foregoing let us 
suppose that a long bar of material with very small susceptibility 
K is hanging with its lower end in the horizontal field H between 
the poles of a magnet. Fig. 199. Let the upper end O be so far 


0 
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away that the intensity of the field there may be neglected in 
comparison with FI. 

Let us measure x downwards from O. Let a be the cross- 
section of the bar, Z its length. The force pulling the bar 
down is 



The surface force Sttct^ per area 1 may be neglected since a: is small. 
As an illustration of a case in which this surface force is not 



Fig. 200. 


negligible, let us suppose that two iron bars of constant permeability 
are magnetised by coils near their neighbouring ends and placed as 
in Fig. SOO, with unlike poles near each other. Let the bars be so 
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long that the intensities at the remote ends are negligible. We 
shall assume that the intensity near the neighbouring ends is 
parallel to the axis. As above, the volume force gives us a pull 

where H 2 is the intensity just inside the iron. The surface 

pull 27rcr^ gives us 27r/c^H./. The total pull is therefore 




( ^ - 1 V H,-- 

Stt 


_ ya - 1 




where is the intensity in the air in the gap. 

The assumptions of constant permeability and of field parallel 
to the axis in the bar near the facing ends are only very rough 
approximations to the truth at the best, so that the result obtained 
has no real value except as an illustration of the formulae. 

Forces on a body of permeability placed in a field 
in a medium of permeability ju^. The field is altered by the 
introduction of the body just as it would be by the introduction 
of a layer of magnetism of surface density 

O' = (/Cg — ATijHgCOSdg 

and acting everywhere according to the law in j 1x^7^ (p. 251). The 
forces due to the body, and therefore the reactions on the body, 
can be calculated by replacing the body by this layer and finding 
the forces upon it. The forces on the surface layer cr may be 
obtained as on p. 254, remembering that now the intensity due to 
(T is 27ror//4i, and that this is now the value of DH or HC in 
Fig. 197. The intensity H acting on the surface layer may be 
regarded as the resultant of along the normal and of Hg. 

The former gives a tension along the normal 


^TTCr^/fJL^ = ^7r(Ko — COS^ 

The latter may be treated as on p. 255, remembering that now 
I = (/C 2 “• /Ci)H. The volume force is then found to be 


1 dB^ 


which may be represented as due to a pressure system 


C - 


In para- and diamagnetic bodies in which k is very small the 
tension on the surface is negligible. Faraday “’s experimental 

E 
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observations that a paramagnetic body in a more paramagnetic 
medium behaves as if it were diamagnetic is at once explained by 

K — K cZH^ 

the expression for the volume force, For suppose that 


the body is first in air : the force on unit volume in direction x is 

^ where —-— may be determined from the value of the field 
2 (lx dx 

before the introduction of the body, since when k is small the 
intensity of the field is not sensibly altered by its introduction. 

Now surround the body by a medium with susceptibility 
and the force changes to 

— fCx eZH^ 

^ dx 


and if is greater than /cg the force changes sign. 

Forces on an elongated bar in a nniform field in air 
when its permeability differs very slightly from 1. If 
we neglect the outward tension proportional to the other term 
in the surface force is Hgo- or cos 62 per unit area of 

surface in the direction H 2 . This is a force /cH 2 ^ per unit area of 
the tube of induction. Then to the extent to which we can adopt 
the supposition that the tubes go straight through the body, that 
is, that their course is unaltered by its presence, these forces will 
neutralise each other in pairs at the entrance and exit of the tube. 
The body will to this approximation rest in any position. But 
Lord Kelvin showed* that when we take into account the altera- 
tion of field due to the induced magnetism, it follows that both 
paramagnetic and diamagnetic bars tend to set with their longer 
axes along the lines of force. This result is important, for it 
implies that the equatorial setting of small diamagnetic bars 
placed midway between the poles of a magnet is not due to a 
tendency to set transverse to the lines of force, but to a tendency 
of the material to get into a weaker field. By setting transversely, 
the tw^o ends of the bar get into the weakest fields available, 
for the field diminishes in the equatorial plane as we move out 
from the centre. 

To understand the longitudinal setting in a uniform field let 
us imagine a bar of square section to be made of separate cubes 
placed end to end. First let the body be paramagnetic and let it 
be held longitudinally in the field. Each cube will tend to increase 
the .magnetisation of its neighbours, just as each of a series of 
magnets tends to increase the magnetisation when they are placed 
end to end. Thus the polarity at the ends is increased. Next let 
the bar be placed transversely to the field ; tlien each cube will 
tend to weaken the magnetisation of its neighbours, just as each of 
a i number of magnets set side by side tends to weaken its neighbours. 

* Pajpers onMectrcstatics a7id Mag7ietism^ Sect, 691, 
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Now let the bar be inclined at any angle to the field.as in Fig. 201. 
The mutual action of the cubes tends to increase the end 
magnetisation and to weaken the side magnetisation. Neglectino: 
this mutual action, that is, neglecting the effect surface 

distribution on the intensity, the bar, as we have s^eij^will be in 
equilibrium — that is, the ‘M*entre of polarity^ of tte Sid A and 
of the side B must be at c in the line ^^brce 0]®Srough the 
centre O, Fig. 201 . But taking into accoiiSI^he incrc^^of polarity 
at A and the decrease at B, the mag- 
netic axis will be thrown on to the A 
side of oc to say, and the force, . 
acting through c will tend to pull the 
bar into the direction of the field. 

Now take a diamagnetic bar made 
up in the same way of cubes. If it is 
held Ipngitudinally in the field, we 
represent its polarity by supposing 
that a NSP induces a NSP, while a 
SSP induces a SSP. At the plane of ; 
contact of two cubes where there are 
opposite polarities'each therefore tends 1^ 
to weaken the other, and the net result 
is that the end magnetisation is de-^^ i'lG. 201. 

creased. Now put the bar transversehu 

Since like induces like, each cube will tend to strengthen its neigh- 
bours and the side magnetisation is increased. 

If the bar is inclined at an angle to the field the mutual action 
of the cubes tends to increase the side magnetisation and to 
decrease the end magnetisation, and the centre of polarity is 
thrown towards B, say to This is a SSP, and the force 

due to the intensity H will push it. The moment round the 
centre O will tend to make the bar turn round parallel to the lines 
of force. 

The magnetic moment of a small paramagnetic or 
diamagnetic body placed in a magnetic field. If the 
field intensity is H before the body is introduced, that value is 
almost unaltered by its introduction when ju — 1 is exceedingly 
small. The magnetisation at any point may therefore be taken as 
I = /cH. Any small cylinder of length Z and cross-section a and with 
axis along H may be regarded as a magnet with poles ± la = /cHa, 
and with moment /cHaZ = /cH x volume. The total magnetic 
moment will be the resultant of all such moments, and if the body 
is so small that H may be regarded as uniform in it, its moment 
will be /cH X volume. 

Force on the small body. We showed in Chapter XVIII 

. MdH 

that the force on a small magnet of moment M in direction x is . 
If its volume is dv^ this is equal to 
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„ dH , 1 dU.^ , 

a:H - j — dv = k — — dv. 


dx 


2" dx 


If the body is large, the total force in direction x is 


1 d 


-f hHv 


y 


from which we may again draw the conclusion that if k is positive 
the body tends to move towards the position where f'^^dv is a 
maximum, and that if /c is negative it tends to move towards the 
position ^vhere/H2<it; is a minimum. 

Time of vibration of a small needle with />t— 1 very 
small suspended in the centre of a field between the 
poles of a magnet, the field being symmetrical about 
the axis and the equatorial plane. Lord Kelvin has 
shown * that the time of vibration of a needle-shaped body 

depends only on its density and magnetic 
susceptibility, and not on the particular 
shape or size of the needle so long as it 
is a needle and small. This very remark- 
able result has led to a method of de- 
termining susceptibilities. 

First imagine a particle of volume 
density p, and susceptibility k to be 
somehow freed from weight and to be 
' suspended, under the action of magnetic 
forces only, by a very fine fibre from the 
central point C of the field represented 
in Fig. 202. 

If paramagnetic, it will set at P with 
the fibre along CP ; if diamagnetic, at Q, 
with the fibre along CQ; and if dis- 
turbed it will vibrate, forming as it 
were a magnetic pendulum. Let us take 
We may put the intensity near C in the 


4^ 


6p 


T 


Fig. 202. 


axes as in the figure, 
form 

-f 

For putting H as a function of x and ^ and expanding, first powers 
must disappear to satisfy symmetry. Powers higher than the 
second may be neglected if we are near enough to C. The signs of 
the terms with A and B as coefficients are determined by the fact 
that H increases from C towards P, while it decreases from C 
towards Q. 

The magnetic force on the particle in any direction sis^kv 

Let us suppose it to be diamagnetic, so that its undisturbed 
* Mectrostatics c^nd Magneti$m.^ Sect, 670, 
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position is Q, Eet it be disturbed through a small angle 6 from 
CQ. The force along the arc s, the restoring force, is 

1 dW 

2'^® add 

putting ds = ad6^ where a is the length CQ of the fibre. But in the 
disturbed position ^ cos 0 and y — a sin 0, so that 

= Hc^ ~ cos^ 0 + sin^ 0 

and = 2a\A + B) sin 0 cos 0 

= a%A -f- B) sin 20 
= 2a%A + B)0 * 

since 0 is small. 

The acceleration on the particle is therefore 

1 

2 pva do 


= ~ n(A + B) 0 

P 

= £(A + B)^ 

P 

and as we suppose k negative, this is towards Q. The vibration is 
therefore harmonic of period 

T = _ 4A + B) 

This is independent of a. ' 

If, then, a thin bar or needle is pivoted at C so that its weight 
need not be considered, every particle of it tends to vibrate in the 
same time, and it vibrates as a whole with the above period. 

If the bar is paramagnetic, it is easily seen that the sign of the 
denominator must be changed, and that the time is 

The experiments made by Rowland and Jacques, using this formula, 
are referred to in Chapter XXII. ^ 

Stresses in tlie medium wMcIi will account for the 
forces on magnetic bodies. It is not so easy to work out a 
system of stresses in the surrounding medium to account for 
the observed forces on magnetised bodies as it is to find a system 
which will account for the forces on electrified bodies or for 
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dielectrics in the electric field. In the electric field, for 
instance, between two parallel metal plates charged with ± cr 
the tension along the lines of force must be 9.ircr^ in order 
to account for the work done in separating the plates. But 
there is no exactly corresponding magnetic system, nothing like 
a charged conductor. Since the magnetic induction tubes are 
continuous, there are magnetic stresses on each side of the surface 
separating two media, and energy is distributed throughout the 
tube. We cannot make a real magnetic experiment like that with 
an attracted disc electrometer, where we weigh the pull by the 
dielectric on the surface. Even the electric system is indeterminate, 
for we can hardly argue conclusively from the pulls in a uniform 
field to those in a field in which the level surfaces are curved. 
The tensions and the pressures keeping an element in equilibrium 
might depend on the curvature of the lines of force. But we can 
at least show that the electric stress system devised by Maxwell holds 
with a uniform field, and can further show that it gives forces which 
agree with the actual forces on bodies. W e have no satisfactory 
starting-point for a magnetic system of stresses, and it is probably best 
to be guided by analogy with the electric field, i*emembering again 
that the problem is really indeterminate and that the system assumed 
is only one of a-ii infinite number of possible solutions. Maxwell* 

proposed a magnetic stress system which in a medium of perme- 

‘ 

ability 1 gives a tension -r — along the lines of force and an equal 




pressure g— perpendicular to them. 


In a medium of permeability 


/X, homogeneous and isotropic, so that induction and intensity are in 
the same direction, his system consists of a tension H^/Stt along, 
and a pressure H^/Stt perpendicular to, the lines of force, and in 

addition a tension (/x — 1)— = /cH^ along the lines of force. 


This stress system is not satisfactory. The system of tension and 
pressure, each equal to would keep each element of a 

homogeneous medium in equilibrium, and it can be shown that it 
would account for the surface forces on a magnetised body in air, 
that is, for the forces on the surfaces of discontinuity. But the 
additional tension within the body would only form a system 
in equilibrium in a uniform field. We shall consider in place of 
Maxwelfs system one analogous to the electric system, and shall 
therefore assume that there is in a homogeneous isotropic body a 

tension along thejlines of force and an equal pressure 

perpendicular to them. 


* Electricity and Magnetism, ii. Sect. 642. The stresses in the medium are 
discussed at length in Walker’s Aberration and the Electro -magnetic Field, and in 
Heaviside’s Electrical Papers, vol. ii. 
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This system, like the electric system, will maintain each element 
of a body in which /x is constant in equilibrium. Tiie forces 
acting on the two sides of an element of surface where p. changes 
will not be in equilibrium, and their resultant ought to be equal 
to the mechanical force acting on the surface, equal, in fact, to the 
forces deduced supposing that the imaginary surface layer is 
acted on by the field existing about it. We shall find that the 
two systems are not equivalent, element by element, but that they 
give the same resultant force on the bodv as a whole. Perhaps 
this is as much as could be expected. 

The tensions and pressures '-g— are in equilibrium on any ele- 
ment of a medium in which /x is constant, exactly as the tensions and 
KE^ 

pressures — are in equilibrium on an element of dielectric. Any 

portion of a medium with p constant is therefore in equilibrium, 
and if we draw a closed surface S wholly within the medium, the 
tensions and pressures acting on S from outside form a system in 
equilibrium. Equally the reactions from inside on the medium 
outside S are in equilibrium. If we imagine the medium within S 
to have the same distribution of induction, but some other constant 
value of /X, we can superpose the stresses due to this on the actual 
system without destroying equilibrium. Obviously we need not 
even have the distribution of induction the same in the superposed 
system so long as it is a possible distribution obeying the tube law, 
but we shall only require the more limited case. 

The stresses on an element of surface separating 
media of permeabilities p^ and 
yfXg* Let the plane of Fig. 203 be that 
through the normal to the surface and 
the axis of a tube in the p^ medium, 
meeting the surface in an element 
represented by its trace AB. Let the 
tube make with the normal. Let 
the tube be rectangular in section with 
two sides parallel to the plane of the 
figure, and consider the equilibrium of 
the wedge ABC. The forces across AC 
and BC must give the force across AB. 

Let N be the normal force outwards across AB and T the tangential 
force in the direction AB. Since BC = dS cos Q and AC = dS sin 6, 
we have, on resolving the assumed tension and pressure, 

NWS = • c/S cos2 Qj - dS sin^ 0, 

Stt ^ bTT 

N = (co.“- 0, - eo = cos 201. 



Fig. 20S. 


or 
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T 


co.s 0, sin 6, + sin Q. cos 0^^ 

OTT 


H 2 
1^1 • 

Hit 




cStt 


sin 


The resultant of N and T is a tension on unit area of the 
surface in a direction making an angle 26^ with the normal. The 
resultant of the system N and T over the body should give the 
actual force. 

But we may add to this system the system due to the internal 
stresses, for these form a svsteni in equilibrium. We may take 

pj 2 

these internal stresses either of their actual value, ^ or, as is 

071' 

E ^ 

more convenient, of value — i.e. we superpose on the actua 

OTT 

system a system 

When the internal system is superposed we get 

N = (cos^ Oj, - sin^ 0^,) - (cos^ $2 — ^hi^ 0^) 

OTT OTT 

= ~ MiHa- co ^ Si = Hij sin 6^ 

OX 

__ cos 6j^ + Hg cos 02 cos — Hg cos 02 


•Ml 


4x 


V V 

pj j jq 

= Normal component of ^ X surface density cr, 

where the accents are put to denote the vector values. 

T = sin di cos 0, - 0^ cos 0^ 

J- 1 A^ 


4x 

= Hi sin 01 . ^^^ Hi cos 01 cos 0, 
since sin 0^^ = Hg sin 02 

_ sin 0j + Hg sin 02 cos 0^ — H 2 cos 02 

2 


V V 

H -f- II 

= Tangential component of - ^ ^ — - X surface density ( 
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Hence the assumed system gives the same force on a whole body 
as the system obtained by considering the imaginary surface layer 
of magnetism. 

It is easy to show that the s^’stem of pressures and tensions in 
air will account for the force on a straight wire carrying a ciiiTeiit 
C due to a field H at right angles to the wire or in the field due to 
another parallel current. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE MEASUREMENT OF PERMEABILITY AND 
THE ALLIED QUALITIES IN FERRO- 
MAGNETIC BODIES 

Maguetometer method — Ballistic method — Magnetisation in very weak 
fields — Magnetisation in very strong fields — Ewing’s isthmus method — 
Nickel and cohalt — The hysteresis loop and the energy dissipated in a 
cycle — Mechanical model to illustrate hysteresis. 

A KNOWLEDGE of the permeability of iron, and of the way in which 
B varies as H is changed, is of the highest importance as a guide 
to dynamo construction. In this chapter we shall give an account 
of the principles upon which are based some of the methods used 
to investigate the relation between B and H for iron and steel, and 
we shall indicate the general nature of the results.* It will be 
necessary to assume some knowledge of electro-magnetism. 

Magnetometer method. In this method, applicable to 
a long thin rod or wire, the rod is placed within a solenoid some- 



what longer than itself and is magnetised by a known current 
through the solenoid. One end of the wire is near a magnetic needle 
— the magnetometer — and from the deflection of this needle the 
magnetisation of the rod is calculated. A very convenient 
aiTangement, due to Ewing, is represented in Fig. 204. 

* The reader will find the details of the methods and their adaptation to 
technical needs in Ewing’s Ilagneiic Ind'netion in Iron and other Metals. 
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A represents the solenoid placed vertical. B is the magneto- 
meter nearly level with the upper end of A, and at a distance from 
it so short that the action on the needle is almost entirely due to 
the upper pole. The rod must be adjusted to the height at which 
the action is a maximum. The magnetising current through the 
solenoid is supplied by the cells on the right, and on its wav to 
the amperemeter G and the commutator F it passes through the 
adjustable liquid resistance H, which consists of a tall glass jar 
with three discs of zinc immersed in a dilute solution of zinc 
sulphate. 

It will be seen from the tignre that the circuit from one 
terminal of the battery passes through the top disc on its wav to 
G and the solenoid, while the other terminal is connected bv an 
insulated wire to the bottom disc. The other end of the solenoid 
is connected to the middle disc, which is movable up and down. 
If the middle disc touches the top one, the current Hows through 
the jar and none goes through the solenoid. As the middle disc 
is low^ered the current through the solenoid increases and is a 
maximum when the middle disc touches the bottom one. On its 
way to the solenoid the current passes through the ‘‘compensating 
coil ” E, which is adjusted in such a position that when there is no 
rod within the solenoid the action of E on the magnetometer is 
just equal and opposite to that of the solenoid. The magnetic 
action of the solenoid itself may therefore be left out of account. 

In order that the earth'^s field may be eliminated a second 
solenoid is wound round the first and a constant current from a 
cell C is passed through it and through a resistance D so adjusted 
that the field due to the constant current within this second 
solenoid is equal and opposite to the earth's vertical field. 

When a specimen is to be tested it is necessary in the first 
place to demagnetise it. This is effected by the “method of 
reversals.^** The rod is placed within the solenoid and the full 
current is put on by lowering the middle plate in the liquid 
resistance to contact with that at the bottom. The commutator 
F is then rapidly revolved, so as to alternate the field within the 
solenoid. While the rapid alternation is going on the middle 
plate is slowly raised through the liquid to the top so that the 
amplitude of the alternating current slowly decreases from its 
largest value to zero, and the rod is found to be completely 
demagnetised by the process. This method serves also to adjust 
the current through the outer solenoid to the value required 
to neutralise the earth’s field, for the reversals only completely 
demagnetise the rod wLen the field is finally reduced to zero. It 
is useful to employ for this adjustment a special rod of annealed 
soft iron. 

The specimen having been demagnetised, let a current of A 
amperes he established in the solenoid. If there are n turns per 
centimetre the field due to it is H'=47r?iA/10. 
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If I is the intensity of magnetisation of the rod and tto.^ is its 
cross-section, its pole strength is Tra^I. Let QQ', Fig. ^05, represent 
the two poles of the rod, o being the magnetometer, the horizontal 
component of the field in which it is placed being perpendicular to 
the plane of the figure, and being of intensity F. 
o d Let oQ==d^ oQ'=d\ 

\ ^ If 0 is the deflection of the needle, then 

^ \ and 1 = ^2 F tan 

\ This gives I in terms of measurable quantities. Since 

\ B=:^H=:(l-f47r/c)H = H + 47rI, if we know H and I 

\ we find B and fx. The value of H' due to the mag- 

' Q, netising current is not, however, the actual value of 
the field, for the poles formed in the specimen produce 
Fig. 20 :). an opposing field, and some assumption is needed to 
allow for the reduction due to this. If the specimen 
is very thin with diameter, say, 1/400 of the length, the reduction 
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is very small. Ewing supposes that such a specimen may be 
treated as an elongated ellipsoid and finds that the actual field is 

H = H'--000045 1. 
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The following Table gives particulars of a test made by Ewing on 
an annealed wrought-iron wire of diameter 0*077 cm. and length 
SO'o cm. or 400 diameters. The current was increased step by 
step from 0 to a value giving a held of 22*27 gausses and w'as then 
reduced by steps through 0 to — 2*87 gausses. The continuous 
curves in Fig. 206 (taken from Ewing) show the values of I as 
ordinates plotted against H' as abscissae^ the lower curve for increas- 
ing current and the upper one for decreasing current. 


Field due to mag-- 
netising- current 
H'==47r22A/10 

Intensity of 
magnetisation 
I 

Corrected 

field 

H=H'- 451.108 

Magnetic sns 
ccptibiiity 

JC 

Magnetic 
induction 
B = H-F4:rI 

Magnetic 
permeabiiity 
/x^B^ H 

0*0 

0 

0*0 


0 


0*32 

3 

0*32 

9 

40 

120 

0 * S 5 

13 

0*84 

1.5 

170 

200 

1*38 

33 

1*37 

24 

420 

310 

2*18 

93 

2*14 

43 

i,iro 

550 

2-80 

295 

2*67 

110 

3,710 

1390 

3*50 

581 

3*24 

179 

7,300 

2250 

4*21 

793 

3*89 

204 

9,970 

2560 

4*92 

926 

4*50 

2 f >6 

11,640 

2590 

5*63 

1009 

5*17 

195 

12,680 

2450 

6*69 

1086 

6*20 

175 

13,640 

2200 

8*46 

1155 

7*94 

145 

14,510 

1830 

10*23 

1192 

9*79 

122 

14,980 

1530 

12*11 

1212 

11*57 

105 

15,230 

13*20 

15*61 

1238 

15*06 

82 

15,570 

1030 

20*32 

1*255 

19*76 

64 

15,780 

800 

22*27 

1262 

21*70 

58 

15,870 

730 

16*42 

1258 

— 

— 

; 

— 

8*46 

1245 

— 

— 

— 

! — 

‘ 4*92 

1235 

— 

— 

— 

i 

3*15 

1225 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1*38 

1205 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

0*0 

1162 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 0*41 

1135 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 0*81 

1092 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 1*10 

1056 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 1*45 

979 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 1*80 

840 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2*20 

551 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 2*51 

232 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 2*87 

-40 

— 



— 


The figure shows how the correction from H" to H may be 
made graphically. Since the correction is —0*00045 I, draw a 
straight line OE with abscissa 0*45 at 1 = 1000. The abscissa 
of OE for any value of I will give the correction to H' at that 
value. Then draw* a new^ curve at each point a distance to the 
left of the continuous one equal to the abscissa of OE at that 
level) and this new curve will show the relation betw*een I and H. 
The dotted curves in the figure are thus obtained. The Tables 
show that with a long thin wire the correction is not great. The 
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maximum value of k is raised from 185 to £06 and ju is in- 
creased practically in the same proportion. 

The magnetometer method is not the best for accurate absolute 
measurements. The polarity is not all concentrated at or close 
to the ends of the wire and its distribution cannot be calculated. 
The value obtained for I is therefore inexact. The correction to 
H, tooj is only an approximation to the true correction. More 
exact results are obtained by the ballistic method described below. 
But the magnetometer method is specially well adapted for in- 
vestigations on the effects of stresses on magnetisation, since the 
Avire tested can be subjected to end pulls or to twists Avhile within 
the solenoid. It serves well, too, to give a general idea of the 
results obtained on subjecting a specimen to a magnetising force 
and on carrying the magnetising force through a cycle, inas- 
much as it is easy to work and the theory is simple and gives 
fairly .good results when the specimen tested is very thin compared 
with its length. By it we may obtain the curve already briefly 
described in Chapter XIV, p. 183, and represented in Fig. £07. 



It is interesting to note that in the test repi'esented by Fig. £06 
the residual magnetisation when the current is reduced to 0 is 
still 116£, or 9£ per cent, of the value it attained with the 
increasing current. When the current is reversed the magnetisa- 
tion does not disappear till the field H= —£*75 gausses, and this 
is the value of the ‘‘ coercive force for the specimen. It is to be 
remembered that though the external effect of the magnetisation 
disappears under this coercive force, the wire is not in the de- 
magnetised condition from which it started. It is still affected by 
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the process through which it has been carried. For if the current 
in the reverse direction is further increased the curve does not 
descend as it originally ascended from O, but is much steeper. 

The Ballistic method. This was first devised bv Weber 
and has since been used in many important researches. We 
shall describe its application to a ring-shaped specimen of the 
metal to be tested. Round the ring is wrapped a coil of wire A, 
Fig. 208, and in the circuit is a battery, an amperemeter an 
adjustable resistance and a commutator K. If z* is the mean 



radius of the ring and if the number of turns of the coil is N 
per cm. length of the circle of radius r, a current A in the coil 
gives a field of intensity H = 4 ttN A / 1 0 at the distance n We 
shall suppose the ring so thin that H is constant across a 
section, and of this value. Round one part of the ring a 
secondary coil I of ii turns is wrapped. In the circuit of this coil 
is a ballistic galvanometer G^, an adjustable resistance B 2 , an 
earth coiF’ E, and a small coil D, which can be used to reduce 
the swings of the needle Gg. The earth coil is used to find the 
total quantity of electricity passing through Gg for a given throw. 
Suppose that FI is laid on a horizontal table. If the sum of the 
areas of its turns is S and the intensity of the earth's vertical 
field is V, the total flux of induction through it is VS. If E is 
suddenly turned over through 180°, the change in induction is 
£ VS, and if R is the total resistance of the circuit the tot^l flow 


of electricity is 


2 VS 
10 R 


coulombs. 




Q7Q 
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If the throw due to this is 0 any other throw Q will indicate 
a flow of 

2 VS 0 T . 

loKe 


In carrying out a test on a ring it is first demagnetised by 
reversals, as already described in the magnetometer method. Then 
a small current is established in the coil A, producing within it 
a field J\ = 4i7r'SA^/10. If this creates induction through the 
secondary coil the flow of electricity in the ballistic galvanometer 


mB 

will be and if the throw is 


whence 


R lORG 

_2VS0j 

i“]0ne' 



Unless the primary coil A is very close in every turn to the iron 
a correction must be subtracted from Bj for the induction through 
the space between wire and iron. If the mean area of the coil is 
S and the cross-section of the iron is S, the amount to be subtracted 
from to give the induction in the iron is (S'-S) H,. But the 
correction is very small. 

Ihe current in A is then increased by an addition of A„ 
amperes. This increases the field by Hg, and the induction by B, 
measured by the new throw of the ballistic galvanometer. The 
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total field will be and the total induction Bj 4- Bj. To 

11 lid the induction per sq. cm. in the iron, we must divide the 
total induction by the cross-section S. The current roav be 
increased step by step to anv desired amount and then taken 
round a cycle in any desired Wav, the values of H and B being 
determinate at every point. 

^ Fig. 209 represents a test carried out by Ewing (loc. cit. pp. 
/ 0-/2) on a wrought-iron ring, mean radius 5 cm. and cross-section 
0 0483 sq. cm. Ihe magnetising coil had 474 turns and the 
secondary had 167 turns. H was graduallv raised from 0 to 9T4, 
then taken back to 0 and again raised to 9-]4. 

The induction per sq. cm. in the iron rose to 12,440 at the 
maximum. The maximum value of /x = B/H was 1740 when the 
value of H was 4'95.* 

Magnetisation in very weak fields. Baur,!* experi- 
menting by the ballistic method on a ring of soft iron with values 
of H rising to 0*384, found that I and B could be represented by 
the parabolic formulae 


I = 14*5H + 110H2 
B = 183H-fl382H2 

whence a: = 14*5 -f 1 1 OH 

and pi = 183 + 1382H. 

These results suggest that for extremely small values of H, k and 
fjL are constant. This point ^vas investigated by Lord Rayleigh J 
and the suggestion was confirmed. He used the magnetometer 
method with a second compensating coil through which the 
magnetising current passed, adjusted in such a position that it 
neutralised the effect of the iron wdre tested (Swedish iron un- 
annealed) on the magnetometer needle when the intensity of the 
magnetic field within the solenoid did not exceed 0*04. When 
the intensity of the held was still further reduced the compensation 
remained perfect and the reduction was carried down to an intensity 
about one two-thousandth of the initial value. It might therefore 
be concluded that, between H = 0 and H = 0*04, /c and jx are constant 
and that wdthin this range there is no retentivity. The value of 
/X was about 100. Above 0*04 the constancy no longer held. 

Lord Rayleigh also found that if a specimen was already 
magnetised by a moderate force, and there was then made a small 
change in the magnetising force opposite in direction to that 

* For other arrangements in which the ballistic method is used, especially- 
adapted for technical requirements, the reader should consult Ewing on Magnetic 
Induction in Iron and other Metals^ chap. xii. 
t Wied, Ami., xi. p. 399 (1880). 
j SeientijiG Pajjer.^ vol. ii. p. 579. 
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already employed the initially unmagnetisecl 

same as when the . represents the magnetisation curve with 

Thus if OAP,Iig- - ret under small forces with constant 

an increasnig current, Ox , , ^ ^ ,„,,s,netisation is carried up to 
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P and then a small decrease MN is made m we 

is the magmetisation curve. It O 'S’ *V« 
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is continuous within and without the iron there, and Ewing 
calculated that if the pole pieces had an angle of 78° £8' the field 
would be nearly uniform as well as continuous. In order to 
measure the intensity H of the held a second coil of somewhat 
larger area was wound round the first, the difference in areas being 



known. The difference in the galvanometer throw when the 
second coil was used and when the first coil was used gave the 
value of H in the air, and therefore in the iron. 

The following Table (Ewing, loc. cit. p. 150) gives the results 
obtained with a specimen of Swedish iron, and will serve as a 
type: 


H 

B 

I 


1,490 

22,650 

1680 

15 -20 

3,600 

24,650 

1680 

6*85 

6,070 

27,130 

16,80 

4-47 

8,600 

30,270 

1720 

3-52 

18,310 

38,960 

1640 

2-13 

19,450 

19,880 

40,820 

1700 

2*10 

40,140 

1700 

2-07 


All the specimens examined showed the same tendency towards 
a limiting value of I, that is, towards saturation, and a consequent 
tendency in /x to diminish towards unity. These are merely two 
aspects of the same fact, for 

_B H+47rI , 4x1 

^ H H • 

If I has a finite limiting value and H is indefinitely increased 
IX must ultimately equal 1. 

These results have been confirmed by du Bois, using an entirely 
different method depending on the Kerr effect of rotation of the 
plane of polarisation of light reflected from a magnet pole.* 

* JPhil, Mag., vol, xxix. (1890), pp. 253 and 293. 
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The relations between permeability and magnetising force 
vary greatly with the quality of the iron or steel tested. The 
softer the iron the greater the maximum permeability. With 
steel the permeability is in general lower the harder the steel. 
Alloys of iron with manganese, “ manganese steel,*'’ have been 
made with a permeability less than 1*5, and Hopkinson found 
that a certain specimen of nickel steel containing 25 per cent, of 
nickel had practically a constant permeability of 1*5. 

Wickel and cobalt. The methods which we have described 
for iron may be used also for nickel and cobalt, and similar results 
are obtained, though the magnetisation and permeability for a 
given magnetising force are much less than for iron. For an 
annealed nickel wire Ewing found that k attained a maximum 
value of 23*5 when the field was 9*5. This corresponds to ^ = 296. 
In general the saturation value of I for nickel is a third or a fourth 
the value for wrought iron. Cobalt has less susceptibility than 
nickel in weak fields, hut greater in strong fields. 

Tlie hysteresis loop and the energy dissipated in 
a cycle. We have seen that if we start with demagnetised 
iron and apply a magnetising force gradually increasing to a 
maximum of considerable value + H,„, and if then we carry H 
through a complete cycle + 0, — 0,+ Hjn, the magnetisa- 

tion I and the induction B return to very nearly the same values, 
and the magnetisation curve forms a veiy nearly closed loop. 
Probably I and B do not return to exactly the same values. 
But successive repetitions of the cycle give curves very nearly 
overlying the first, and the longer the cycle is repeated the more 
nearly do the successive curves coincide. We shall suppose that 
the stage is reached in which we may take the magnetisation 
curve as a closed loop — the hysteresis loop. 

In each cycle a certain amount of energy is dissipated and 
appears as heat in the iron. We may calculate the energy dis- 
sipated in a way somewhat different from that already given in 
Chapter XIX. We shall suppose that we are using the ring 
method and that the magnetising coil is w^ound so closely on the 
iron that the induction may be considered as all within the iron. 

Let E be the E.M.E. put on to the magnetising coil from 
outside. Let B be the number of induction tubes through unit 
area of the iron, and let a be the area of its cross-section. Then 
aB is the total induction. If there are n turns of the coil the 
virtual number of tubes through it is waB. If C is the current 
through the coil and R its resistance the current equation is 

E-wa^ = CR 
at 

or 'Eidt = oiadB + CKdt, 

Multiplying by C, 

CE* = 7iaCdB Hh 
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The left-hand side, is the energy supplied to the coil by 

the external source of current in time dt. C^Rt?^ is the energy 
dissipated as heat in the wire according to Joule's law. Then 
naCd^ is the energy supplied to the iron in increasing the 
induction by dB. 

If I is the mean length of the iron its volume is /a, so that the 
energy supplied to unit volume is 

If H is the intensity of the field within the coil, HI ^4i7rnC^ 

. TzC H ‘ 

so that -— = . 

I 47r 

Hence the energy supplied per unit volume in the increase of 
magnetic induction dB is 

HdB 

4 - ’ 

Let CD, Fig. 212, represent the hysteresis loop when the 
curve is drawn with abscissa representing H and ordinate repre- 
senting B. Let PQ be an element in the ascending branch. The 

strip PQNM is HdB, so that the energy supplied is . In 

the descending branch there will be an element QT*', with both H 


B 



and dB negative, so that 


supplied there is + 


PQNM 

47r 


HdB will be positive and the energy 
. The total for the two elements is 


POO'P 



For an element RS higher up the curve on the ascending 
branch and for the corresponding element R'S" on the descending 
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branch H is + for both, while dB is + in one, — in the other, and 

RSS'R 

the total energy supplied is the difference — ^ — . It is easily 

seen, then, tliat in the complete cycle the energy supplied is 

= JL X sum of all such strips as PQQT' — -i- x area of 
y 47r ‘Itt 47r 


hysteresis loop. 
If we put B 


H + 47rl5 then (iB = clH + 4x6?!, and 


rii" n 

Now I ^ round a cycle, since H returns to its initial 

value. Then the energy supplied is f H(iL Or if the hysteresis 

curve is drawn for H and I, the energy supplied is represented by 
the area of the loop. Since the iron returns to its original con- 
dition after a complete cycle, and meanwhile there is an addition of 
energy, we may conclude that this energy is dissipated and is the 
equivalent of the heat which appears. 

It can be shown by a thermodynamic cycle that if jjL is constant 
for a given temperature so that the iron can be magnetised by a 
reversible process, and if jj. varies with change of temperature, then 
energy must be supplied to a magnetised body to keep the 
temperature constant if the magnetisation is increased. The 
amount thus supplied * is 

_Hc?B e dfx 

4'7r fjL dd 


We can only apply this formula to real iron in the initial stage 
investigated by Lord Rayleigh, Fig, 210, and in the small reversals 
from subsequent stages where the process of magnetisation is practi- 
cally reversible. We cannot deduce the heat required to keep the 
temperature constant in a non-re yersible process, nor the heat 
appearing in a non-reversible cycle. It is possible that if we could 
account for the heat required in the reversible, process by some 
physical explanation, the same explanation would account for the 
heat dissipated in hysteresis. But the mechanical illustration given 
(p. 279) would suggest that they are distinct, that the magnetisation 
consists of two parts, one strictly reversible and with the heating 
also reversible, another part non-reversible, dissipating energy by 
something analogous to friction. 

In connection with this subject some very interesting experi- 

* TtLomson, Applications of Dynamics to Physics and Chemistry, p. 103. 
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ineiits by Baily are to be noted.* Swinburne had pointed out that 
if Ewing's model, described in Chapter X\’. gives ci right idea of the 
physical nature of the magnetisation of iron, then the hysteresis of 
iron rotating in a constant magnetic field should show a falling off 
as saturation is approached. For if all the molecular magnets are 
parallel to the imposed force they will simply rotate as the field 
rotates relatiye to the iron, without dissipating energy. Baily 
found that up to a yalue of B in the iieiglibourhooJ of 15,000 the 
hysteresis increased, and for both soft iron and hard steel it is not 
very different in a rotating field from its value in a field reversed 
in the ordinary wav. If the rotating field is fuiiher increased, 
then hysteresis falls off and apparently would vanish for a value of 
B about 21,000, though that value was not actually reached. 

Mechanical model to illustrate hysteresis. It may 
be interesting to describe a mechanical model which, if it could be 
constructed, would give relations between force P and displacement 
d very nearly corresponding to the relations between magnetic 
intensity H and magnetisation L Let AB, Fig. 21 0, be a cylinder of 
air with unit-area cross-section and of length 2D. Let CDEF be a 
short cylinder moving within it with friction F. Let G be a piston 


' C D 



moving without friction in CDEF, but against springs SS attached 
to CDEF. Let the piston-rod R pass out through an air-tight 
hole at B, and let any desired force P be applied at the end of R. 
I^et us suppose that G has area practically equal to the unit-area 
of cross-section of AB. Let us start with the piston in the centre 
and with equal pressures of air p on the two sides. It is easily seen 
that if the piston is displaced d to the right, then, as far as the air 
pressure alone is concerned, R must be pulled with a force 


P 


L = % 


dlB 

l-~d2/D2’ 


and the curve giving the relation betw'een Pa and d will be 
somewhat as in Fig. 214. 

But the springs w ill also introduce a force P^, which may be 
considered separately, on the supposition that the ends of A and B 
are open. At hrst^ the spring force, and therefore P^, is pro- 
portional to the displacement of G, and wull continue so till that 
displacement has come to a certain value dj^^ at wLich the spring 

* Phil. Tra/iit., A, vol. 77 (1890). p. 715. 
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force can just overcome the friction F. Thereafter the pull Fq will 
be constant and equal to F as long as the motion is from right to 
left. 

To reverse the motion the force must be reversed from 


.D' 



Fig. 214. 


P 2 = + F to Pg = — F, giving a displacement of G = before 
CF begins to move. Then F^ remains constant at —F till another 
reversal. Again there is a change of 2F and a displacement 
meanwhile of ; then motion with constant F. The diagram 


d 



giving the relation between Pg and d will be as in Fig. 215. After 
the first motion from the centre it is a parallelogram. 

Now let us add the two forces P^^ + P 2 = P for a given 
displacement and we get Fig. 216, a hysteresis loop very much 
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resembling the magnetic hysteresis loop. The reader may easily 
follow out the close analogies between the two systems. 

We have only attempted in this chapter to give such an account 
of the magnetisation of the ferromagnetic metals that the reader 
may gain a general idea of the methods of experiments and a 



general idea of the results obtained. For details of the methods 
and results, for effects of temperature and stress, and for modifica- 
tions of the methods for technical purposes, the reader should 
consult Ewing's Magnetic Induction in Iron and Other Metals on 
which this chapter is based. That work is a very clear account by 
one who has largely contributed to our knowledge of magnetic 
phenomena. Additional information will be found in Rapports an 
Co?ig?'es International^ 1900, vol. ii, in articles by H. du Bois and 
E. Warburg. The latter contains some account of the various 
changes in iron as the temperature rises, investigated by F. Osmond. 
Another and a very full account of the present state of the subject 
will be found in Winkelmann's Handbuch der Fhysik^ vol. v. 
Further information will be found in the paper by S. P. Thompson 
referred to on p, 187. 


CHAPTER XXII 


MEASHREMEJSTTS OF SUSCEPTIBILITY AND 
PERMEABILITY OF PARAMAGNETIC 
AND DIAMAGNETIC SUBSTANCES 

Faraday’s experiments — Rowland’s experiment — Experiments of 
V. Ettingshausen — Curie’s experiments — Curie’s law — Wills' experiment 
— Townsend’s experiment — Pascal’s experiments — The electron theory 
— The magneton. 

The earliest measurements of the magnetic qualities of substances 
other than ferromagnetic were made, soon after Faraday’s discovery 
of diamagnetism, by Pllicker,* by E. Becquerebf and by Faraday. J 
Though excelled in accuracy by later work, these early experiments 
are worthy of attention, since the methods used are simple in principle 
and easily understood. They consisted in suspending a body at a 
given point in the field between the poles of a strong magnet near 
to, but not quite in, the axis, and in measuring either by a common 
balance or by a torsion balance the force acting on the body. That 

force in any direction x is per unit volume, where 

is the susceptibility of the body and k-^ that of the surrounding 
medium, and H is the intensity of the field (p. ^58). If bodies of 
the same volume are used in succession at the same point in the 
same field, the forces are proportional to k^ — k-^ or to yocg — Mi* 

We shall select for description here the experiments of Faraday. 
It is to be noted that he gave an account of them only in a lecture 
at the Royal Institution, and the account was evidently intended 
as provisional. But the work was apparently never continued. 

Faraday’s experiments. Faraday used a large horse-shoe 
permanent magnet to give the field. The plan is shown in Fig. SIT. 
The body, shaped into a cylinder, was hung at usually 0*5 in. from 
the strongest part of the field c. To measure the force on it, it 
was hung by a fine glass fibre 5 in. long from one end of a torsion 
rod parallel to ae^ but with the end exactly over m. A counter- 
poise was attached to the other arm of the torsion rod. The 

* ^ogg, Ann., Ixxiv. (1849), p. 321. 
t A:nn. de Chem. et de Phys,, xxxii. (1851), p. 68. 
t Pxp. Res., iii. p. 497. 
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fibre supporting the torsion rod was attached to a graduated head, 

and the position of the rod was read by a mirror and scale. Its zero 
position was determined by removing the cylinder and placing an 
equal load on the rod itself, where any force due to the fiekfwas 
negligible. This zero position was so 
arranged that the vertical through the 

end of the rod passed through the point 

m, 0*5 in. from c. Then the body was ^ c 

suspended, and it was forced inwards 

or outwards according as it was more q 

or less paramagnetic than the sur- 

rounding medium, the torsion rod Fig- 217. 

being pulled round one wav or the 

other. The torsion head was then turned round till the rod was 
again in the zero position and the angle of torsion measured the 
force acting. Since the force due to the field was exceedingly 
small compared with the weight of the body, the suspending fibre 
was so near the vertical that the bodv could be regarded as at the 
point vertically under the end of the arm. 

The standard force selected was that on water in air, and was 
taken as 100. To determine it a cylinder of glass was suspended 
in air. It was repelled from the zero position, and required 15® of 
torsion to restore it. It was then suspended in water. Now it was 
attracted and required 54*5® of torsion to restore it. If /Ca, 
are the susceptibilities of glass, air, and water respectively, 

^ :c — 15 

^ + 54*5 

%vheuce /Ca x — 69*5. 

Then 69*5® of torsion are represented by 100 on the scale 
chosen. 

Now, suppose that the same evlinder is hung in any other liquid 
with susceptibility and that d® of torsion are required to 
restore i t. 

Then av — a';|i oc 6- 

But A'g — A'a X — • 15. 


Subtracting a-^ — /^a ^ “ (15 + 0) 
and this is expressed on the air-water scale by 


- (15 + 0) 


100 

69*5* 


If the susceptibility ks of a solid was required, taking a cylinder 
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of it of the same shape and size as the glass, if the restoring force 
in air was 

ATs — (p 

whence on the air- water scale was cp X 

Full details of the work are not given, but apparently a bulb 
was used containing in succession various liquids and gases, and the 
same bulb was used when exhausted so that the values of k relative 
to a vacuum could be deduced. Taking a vacuum as having zero 
susceptibility and = 100, Faraday found for the value 

8*5, and therefore for water == — 96*5. The following Table 
gives some of his measurements on this scale. Becquerefs values 
for some of the same substances are given, adapted to Faraday’s 
scale. Becquerel took /ca — = — 10 and Kh = 0. To compare 

them his numbers have been multiplied by 10, and have been added 
to 3’4. The numbers for air and water must of course agree : 


FARADAY BECQUEREL 


Oxygen 

17-5 

21-4 

Air 

3-4 

3-4 

Vacuum 

0 


Carbon dioxide 

0 


Hydrogen 

- 01 


Zinc 

-74-6 

- 21-6 

Alcohol 

- 78-7 

- 75-5 

Water 

-96-6 

-96-6 

Carbon disulphide 

- 99-6 

- 129-6 

Sulphur 

- 118 

- 110-3 

Bismuth 

- 1967-6 

- 2142 


The closeness of the values in many cases is evidence of the 
excellence of the work of the two experimenters. 

Faraday made experiments at different distances and found 
different results. The value for bismuth, for instance, rose quite 
considerably as the distance increased. This has not been con- 
firmed by later work, and there was no doubt some undetected 
error important at the greater distances, but apparently not so 
important at the half-inch distance, since the results there obtained 
are in very fair accordance with the best measurements. 

We shall now describe some of the later experiments, selecting 
typical methods. 

Rowland’s experiment. Rowland and Jacques* used 
the method of a vibrating needle, of which the simple theory is 
given on p. 260. According to that theory the time of vibration 
of a needle-shaped body in the field is 


* Eowland^s Physical JPajyers^ pp. 75 and 184. 
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where A and B are known if we know the rates of change of field 
along and perpendicular to the axis. These rates were determined 
by means of an exploring coil which was connected to a ballistic 
galvanometer and placed, to begin with, at the centre of the field and 
with its plane perpendicular to the field. It was then moved short 
measured distances and the galvanometer throws gave the changes 
to be measured. The coil was also moved from the centre right 
out of the field and thus the field at the centre was found. 

The method was applied to ciwstals of bismuth and of calc 
spar, and it was found that the value of /cin each case was different 
along different axes. The values of obtained along two axes 
were 

BISMUTH CALC SPAR 

lOVi - 1S554 - 38 

IOV 2 - 14324 - 40 

These appear to be the earliest determinations in absolute 
measure. 

Experiments of von Ettingshausen. Four different 
methods were used by von Ettingshausen * to determine the sus- 
ceptibility of bismuth. In the first method two primary coils 
were placed in series and an intermittent current was sent through 
them. Round the primary coils were wound secondary coils con- 
nected in series through a galvanometer but in opposition — that 
is, so that the simultaneous currents induced in them by the 
primaries went in opposite directions through the galvanometer. 
There was a commutator in the circuit worked ‘ at such a rate 
that both make and break cuiTents went through the galvanometer 
in the same direction. First the coils were so adjusted that the 
secondary currents just neutralised each other. Then a bismuth 
cylinder was inserted in one of the primaries. Since the per- 
meability of bismuth is less than unity, the mutual induction 
between that primary and its secondary w^as decreased, the cuiTent 
induced in it w^as less than the cuiTent in the other secondar}^ 
and the galvanometer was deflected. The bismuth w^as then 
withdrawn, and in its place w’as inserted a solenoid through w^hich 
a known current was passed, made and broken as frequently as 
the primary current in the previous experiment. This induced 
an alternating current in the secondary, rectified as before through 
the galvanometer. The magnetisation of the bismuth under the 
original known primary could thus be compared with the mag- 
netisation — if w'e may so term it — of the inserted solenoid with 
its known current, and the susceptibility of the bismuth could be 
determined. 


* Wied. Ann., xvii. p. 272 (1882). 
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A precaution is necessary in this method. Foucault currents 
are induced in the bismuth at both make and break in the 
primary. If each Foucault current has time to be formed and 
die away before the next change in the primary, it will induce 
equal and opposite currents in the secondary and may be left 
out of account. Bat if the interval between make and break 
is too short, the Foucault current formed in one interval extends 
partly over the next interval, where its effect on the secondary 
is commuted, and so a balance is left over to affect the galvano- 
meter. Experiments showed that the frequency must not exceed 
more than 8 or 9 per second. 

In a second method a horizontal bismuth cylinder was suspended 
from one end of a torsion rod so as to be partly within, partly 
without a horizontal solenoid tlirough which a known current was 
passed and the force on the bismuth was measured. That force 


is, as we have seen, 


f - 

’72 


Av 


■dv. H could be calculated for each 


element of the cylinder and hence k was determinate. 

A third method resembled that of Rowland and Jacques, and 
need not be described. 

In a fourth method a bismuth cylinder was brought between 
the poles of a strong magnet. At a distance from the poles either 
9 or 17 cm. was a magnetometer needle. Before the bismuth 
was inserted the effect of the magnet on the needle was compen- 
sated by a second magnet. When the bismuth was inserted it 
behaved as a feeble reversed magnet and deflected the magneto- 
meter needle through 


where M is the magnetic moment of the bismuth and H is the 
field at the magnetometer. The deflection was too minute for direct 
measurement. The bismuth was inserted and withdrawn with a 
periodicity the same as that of the needle, producing ultimately a 
swing g. If K is the damping coefficient of the swings the direct 
deflection A is then given by 




fC — 1 


IC+ 1 


The values obtained by the successive methods for — 1 0®/c were : 
I, 13*57 ; II, 14*11 j III, 15*3 ; IV, 13*6. The second method is 
probably the most exact. 

Curie’s experiments. P. Curie * determined the value of 
K for a number of substances and investigated the eflect of change 
of temperature, using a method like that of Becquerel and 
Faraday. The body to be tested was on a torsion arm, and the 
torsion was measured which was needed to keep it at o in the field 

♦ Ann. de Qhim. et '^hys., 7 ser. V. (1895), p, 289 ; or CEuvres de P, Curie, p. 232* 
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of an electro-magnet EE EE, Fig. 218. The figure represents the 
horizontal plane through the magnetic axis. The tor-ioii rod was 
arranged so that the body could move along ox\ The force upon 

it was F = -| ^'5 where Hy is the intensity, which from 

symmetry must be perpendicular to o.r, k is the susceptibility, and 



i; is the volume. 


If j) is the density and 7n is the mass, we may put 


Ik dH;- 

t = 771 --i- 

2 o d.v 


IT 


where y = —. Curie investigated the value of which he 
^ P 

termed the specific coefficient of magnetisation.” 

To find Hy a small coil connected to a ballistic galvanometer 
was placed at o perpendicular to Hy and then turned through 180°. 



ms 
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The galvanometer throw gave Hy. To find 


clU,. 

div 


the fact that 


dUy dHx 


5 since each is equal to 


use was made of 
dW 


where V is 


the magnetic potential. The coil was placed at o with its plane 
perpendicular to and was moved a given small distance dy 

along oy, and the throw gave 

By these experiments, then, could be found. Pre- 

liminary experiments were made to determine the values of 
dJi dYL 

Hy and or at various points along ox, and the point 

where the product was a maximum was fixed as at o. Since, there- 
abouts, it varied slowly, exact adjustment of the body at o was 
not necessary. Further, the force along ox was practically con- 
stant for a small displacement along ox. In the experiments the 



Fig. 219. 

t torsion fibre, r torsion rod, h body, EE electro-magnet, 
8 scale, ^5 pointer, m microscope 


displacement due to magnetic action was never more than 0T5 cm. 
It was not necessary, then, to restore the body to its original 
position, when the deflecting force acted. It was sufficient to read 
the deflection. This was done by viewing through a microscope a 
pointer on the other end of the torsion arm which moved over a 
scale. The arrangement is represented diagrammatically in Fig. 
219, where certain details for measuring the moment of inertia are 
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omitted. The force for a given deflection was obviously deter- 
minate from the moment of inertia and the time of vibration. 

The body was contained in a small bulb. When the efleet of 
temperature w^as to be investigated the bulb could be siiiToiiiided 
by a jacket electrically heated, as represented diagrammatical iv in 
Fig. £20, the heating coil being surrounded by porcelain. Outside 



Fig. 220. 

a bulb containing tbe body, tT porcelain rod, TXT metal tube from 
end of torsion, rod, PP porcelain electrically heated o\ en, c thermo 
junction, ABC water jacket, EE case. 


this was a screen through "which water circulated. Below, the 
apparatus was boxed in by wood to lessen convection currents. 

To correct for the action on the bulb and the supporting rod 
the force was measured on the bulb when containing the body and 
again when it was empty. To correct lor the air displaced by the 
body it was assumed that the value of x for nitrogen is negligible, 
so that its value for air is due to^ the oxygen. To determine 
V for oxygen the bulb was filled with oxygen at a known con- 
siderable pressure, and the force w^as measured, then the point o 
the bulb was opened and oxygen escaped till the pressure wa^ that 
of the atmosphere. The force was again measured, and the 
difference gave the force upon the oxygen which had escaped it 
that amount occupied the volume of the bulb. 


T 
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A series of determinations of x foi’ oxygen was made at 
temperatures rising from 20° C. to 450° C., and it was found that 
if T is the absolute temperature, 

S3700 1 

X- 106 • X' 

Hence x is independent of the density, and is constant at constant 
temperature. 

If Ko and po susceptibility and density of oxygen, 

3S700 ^ 

/Co- 3^06 • X* 

Since the pressure of oxygen in air is 0‘£ of the whole, its 
density is 0*^ of the density of oxygen at atmospheric pressure. 
Neglecting the nitrogen, the value of /Ca, the susceptibility of air, is 

* 106 x> 

where is now the density of oxygen at atmospheric pressure. 
Dividing by the density of air pa? we have x for air 

1 Po 

Pa 10« T p, 

_6740 . 1 . 16 
10« T 14-43 

_7470, 1 
10^ T ‘ 

In correcting for air displaced we require Assuming the pressure 
to be 760 mm., then, for oxygen at T, 

__ -00143x^73 

Po rj> 

whence a:_ = 2640 1 * 

TO^ ' T2‘ 

The value of x was first determined for a number of diamagnetic 
bodies, and it was found to be constant for each with fields varying 
from 50 to 1350. With the exception of bismuth and antimony 
the value did not vary when the temperature was raised — in some 
cases — up to 500° C. 

With bismuth and antimony there was a great decrease as 
* Curie gives 7830 instead of 7470, and 2760 instead of 2640. 
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the temperature rose. Bismuth was submitted to special examina- 
tion, and it was found that between 20° C. and the iiieltinf^’-poiiit 
278° C. the value of ^ was given bv ° 


mx =1*85 [1^0 00115(^-20)]. 


At 278° C. 10®;^ fell from 0'957 in the solid to 0*88 in the 
liquid state, and then remained constant as the liquid was raised 
to 400° C. 

The value of 10®;^ for water was —0*79. 

An easy calculation shows that Curie’s relative values of k for 
air, water, and bismuth at 20° agree closely with those found l)y 
Becquerel and Faraday ; Curie’s values, reduced to Faraday's scale, 
being 3*74, —96 '8, and —1880 respectively. 

Certain paramagnetic substances were next investigated, espe- 
cially as to the effect of rise of temperature. G. Wiedemann* had 
already shown that for solutions of certain salts, over the range 
from 15°C. to 80° C., the value of x agreed nearly with Xt = Xo(l ““ 
and he found a = 0*00825 the same for all. Plessnerf also found 
a constant temperature coefficient for other solutions, obtaining 
ct = 0*00355. These values, so near to 0*00867, suggest that x 
varies inversely as the absolute temperature. Curie re-examined 
the results of Wiedemann and Plessner and showed that they 
agreed very nearly with x^^ = constant, the law which he had 
already obtained for oxygen. He showed also that Plessner s 
measurements with the salts in the solid state agreed with the 
law. He then showed that the product was constant for proto- 
sulphate of iron over a range from 12° C. to 108° C., and for 
palladium over the range from 22° to 1870°. 

Curie’s law. These results may be summed up in what is 
known as Curie’s law, which states that for a paramagnetic body 
the product of the specific coefficient of magnetisation x 
absolute temperature T is constant, each body having its own 
constant. 

Glass and porcelain, if paramagnetic at ordinary temperatures, 
became diamagnetic at high temperatures, and if diamagnetic to 
begin with showed stronger diamagnetism at higher temperatures. 
In each case the diamagnetism appears to approach a limit. This 
is easily explained if we suppose that there are two constituents 
present, one paramagnetic, the other diamagnetic. We shall then 
have 



representing the paramagnetism of one constituent varying 
inversely as the absolute temperature, and therefore diminishing 


* Pogg, Ann., cxxvi. (1865), p. 1. 
t Wied. Ann., xxxix. (1890), p. 38. 
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as T rises ; and B the constant diamagnetism of the other constitu- 
ent As T increases ^ approaches — B. 

Curie also studied the behaviour of iron, magnetite, and nickel 
when carried to high temperatures. In the case of iron he 
experimented in succession on three wires, each about 1 cm. long, 
and of respective diameters 0*00£, 0*014, and 0*055 cm. These 
were enclosed in glass or platinum tubes to protect them from 
oxidation and arranged on the torsion rod along oy^ Fig. 218. 
The temperature was raised from £0° C. to 1360° C., and the 
field from 25 to 1300. 

About 750° C. the value of I, the intensity of magnetisation, 
began to be nearly independent of the field and fell rapidly, con- 
tinuing to fail to 950° C. Then it was nearly constant, though 
falling sliglitly to 1280° C. Then it rose slightly and afterwards 

AH 

fell again. Apparently at a sufficiently high temperature I = 

as for feebly paramagnetic bodies. From the experiments he 
obtained the following results for iron : 


Temperature 

20 ° 

20 ° 

1000 ° 


Field 

25 

1300 

25 to 1300 


5440000 

166000 

27*6 


Thus at 1000° C. the value of x is independent of the field and 
is nearly the same as for air at 20°.* 

Similar results were obtained with magnetite and nickel. 

Wills‘S experiment.f In this experiment a rectangular 
plate of the substance to be tested was hung from one arm of a 
balance. Its lower edge was horizontal and was between the poles 
of an electro-magnet as represented in elevation and plan in Fig. 221. 

If A is the area of cross-section of the plate indicated in plan 
in (5), the force on the plate in direction ^ upwards is 

where the limits for H are the field at the lower edge and that at 
the upper. But the field at the upper edge is negligible in 
comparison with that at the lower, and we may put the force 
measured by the balance 

where H is the field between the poles. To measure this a 

dummy ’’ plate of plaster of Paris with tinfoil strip round its 

* For details of the work on iron at high teimperatures, Curie’s paper (loc. citA 
should be consulted. ox- r r v / 

t PhU, Mag., xlv, (1898), p. 432. 
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two sides and its lower edge was suspended in tlie position of the 
plate, and a known current C was sent through the tinfoil strip. 
If the length of the lower edge w'as /, the vertical force was C7H, 
since the action on the sides was negligible, being practically 
horizontal. Hence H was determinate by the balance. 

The value of k for bismuth was found to be the same within 




(Ji) Plan 


Fig. 221. 


the limits of error with fields varying from 1600 to 10,000. 
following results were obtained : 

106/C 


Bismuth 
Antimony . 
Sulphur 
IMarble 
Aluminium . 


— 12*25 to —12*55 


-0*714 

-0*765 

-0*7 

+ 1*88 


The 


Townsend’s experiment.* The method was devised to 
measure k for liquids, and was in principle like the first method of 
V. Ettingshausen. A tall jar, which could contain the liquid to 
be experimented on, was placed within a solenoid which served as 
a primary coil. Round the middle of this was a secondary coil. 
There were a compensating primary and a secondary respectively in 
series with the coils round the jar, and a galvanometer with 
commutator to rectify the current was in the secondary circuit. 
The two sets of coils were so arranged and so connected up that 
when the jar was empty an alternating current of frequency 16 in 
the primaries produced no current in the secondaries. If there are 
* Phil. Trans.. A. (1896), p. 533. 
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N turns on the jar-primarj and N' turns in the secondary round it, 
and if the area of cross-section of the primary is A and its length 
2/5 the mutual induction of primary and secondary is 

47rNN'A 

If the jar is now filled with liquid of susceptibility /c, and if 
we suppose its cross-section to be A also, the mutual induction is 
altered to 

,, , , .^ttNN'A 
(I + ^TT/C) , 

or increased by 


The balance between the pair of secondaries will therefore be 
destroyed, and a current will flow through the galvanometer. 

To measure this increase in mutual induction a third pair of 
coils was arranged, one in the primary and the other in the 
secondary circuit, so that the mutual induction, always very small, 
might be varied from 0 by an amount measurable from the 
dimensions and positions of the coils. This third mutual induction 
was so arranged that it exactly neutralised the current due to 
the insertion of the liquid, and so the value of the increase 
47 r/c. 47 rNN'A/ 2 Z was known, and k was determinate. Townsend 
showed that Foucault currents in the jar could not have an 
appreciable effect. 

The value of 10®/c for water was found to be —0*77, agreeing 
closely with Curie'’s value —0*79. The susceptibility of a salt 
solution in water arises partly from the water and partly from 
the salt, so that, if k is the susceptibility of the solution, 
K -f 0*77 X 10“® is that of the salt alone. For solutions of iron 
salts this was found to depend only on the weight of iron in the 
salt and not on the nature of the acid radicle, being proportional 
to the weight of iron W per c.c. of solution, though differing 
for equal weights in the ferrous and in the ferric salts. The 
values obtained for temperatures about C. were : 


FegClg . 
Fe,(SO,)3 
Fe 3 (N 03 )e 
FeCl^ , 
Fe,SO, . 


106/c + 0*77 

266W 

266W 

266W 

206W 

S05W 


The values obtained for the dry salts were approximately the 
same. 

All the salts showed a fall in a:, with rise of temperature of the 
order of i per cent, per degree C> 
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The susceptibilities of solutions of potassium ferrocvanicle and 
potassium ferricyanide were the same as if water alone were 
present so that when iron is present in the acid radicle it must be 
at least 100 times less magnetic than where it takes the part of a 
metal in a salt. 

The paper contains an interesting suggestion. Imagine a magnet 
set spinning about its centre in the earth's field. The N pole will 
go round the semicircle on the Northern side more rapidlv than it 
will go round that on the Southern side. Thus the end towards the 
North will he a longer time S than N, and the average effect at a 
distance will be that of a reversed magnet. If the molecules of a 
body consisted of small magnets rotating about their centres under 
the action of a field, the body would appear diamagnetic. 

We may note here that iron carbonyl, the iic|uid compound 
Fe{CO )5 discovered byMond and Quincke in 1891,* is diamagnetic. 

Experiments of Fleming and Dewar on oxygen at 
low temperatures. Dewar had already found that liquid 
oxygen was strongly paramagnetic.*}* Fleming and Dewar made 
investigations on its susceptibility. The first method;^ which they 
used was an induction method in which the primary and secondary 
coils were immersed in liquid oxygen and then in gaseous oxygen 
at nearly the same temperature. But this was not so satisfactory 
as a second method, § in which balls of silver, of bismuth, of copper, 
and of glass containing mercury, were weighed above the pole of 
a strong electro-magnet. When the magnet was excited there 

dH 

was a change in weight of (/c 3 L — /r 2 )VH-^, where V is the volume 

of the ball, is its susceptibility, and is that of the surrounding 
medium and ^ is measured upwards. The field H w’as determined 
for different values of a: and for different exciting currents by means 
of an exploring coil connected to a ballistic galvanometer. 

The susceptibility of each ball was first found by weighing it in 
air with the current off and on, and assuming that 10®/c for air is 
0'024. To test the method the silver ball and a glass ball were 
each weighed also in w’ater with the current oft* and on, and the 
mean value of lOV for water was 0*T4, agreeing fairly with the 
values obtained by others. The balls were then weighed in liquid 
oxygen at— 182° C. with the current off and on. The susceptibilities 
of the balls were estimated at — 182° C.,and thus the susceptibility 
of liquid oxygen was found. The mean result was 10^/c= + 324, 
whence /ul = T004. 

Curie found that for gaseous oxygen 

..6 33T00 

10«x=— 

* Trans. Ckeni iS'oc. , 1S91, vol. 59. p. 604. 

t P.R.S., vol. I. p. 247. J Ibid., vol. lx. p. 283 (ISSti). 

§ JbU; vol, Ixiii, p, 311 (1898), 
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where T is the absolute temperature. If we assume that this holds 
when the oxygen is liquefied at — 182'^ C. or + 91° A., and if we 
take the density of liquid oxygen as 1T4, then 

1 OV = ^ 

X 

The change from gas to liquid, then, makes no great change 
in the value of x* 

Pascal’s experiments. Pascal* studied the magnetic quali- 
ties of a large number of solutions, of some liquids, and of some 
liquefied gases by a method due to Quincke. In principle the 
liquid to be experimented on was contained in a U-tube with one 
limb narrow (6 mm. diameter), the other wide (6 cm. diameter). The 
narrow limb was between the poles of an electro-magnet by which 
a horizontal field could be established of any intensity up to many 
thousand gausses. The surface of the liquid in this limb was at 
the centre of the field and its level was observed with a microscope. 
The field at the surface of the wide limb was in comparison 
negligible. Hence when field H was put on, if the difference of 
level in the limbs was /i, if k is the susceptibility of the liquid and 
kq of whatever is above it, the force per unit area was as in Wills’ 
experiment : 

But this balances the column of height h. If the density of the 
liquid is p, 

(K—KQ)W=^hg'p. 

The actual change observed in the microscope is that of the level 
in the smaller limb, say d. If s be the cross-section of the narrow 
limb and S that of the wider, it is easy to see that h = (S + ^)d/S, so 
that 

To avoid measurement of H, the experiment was repeated on 
water with the same value of H. Denoting the susceptibility of water 
by /fj, its density by p^, and the change of level in the narrow 
limb by 


K - = 2 g. 


By division 


-Ko Vl 


say, 


^Ami, de Chun, et de Phys,, 8 ser, XVI. (1909), p. 859, and XIX. (1910), p, 5. 
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where X is given by the measurements made. Pascal took as 
— 7*5 X 10~'^ and Kq for air as 0*25 x 10“^ When coal gas or a 
vacuum was above the liquid Kq was taken as zero. 

For a solution under air it follows that 

= 0*25 - 7-75X 

while for one under coal gas or a vacuum 

10" /c = — 7*5X. 

If the density of the solution was p and it contained p grammes 
of salt per c.c. there was p —j) of water per c.c. Assuming that salt 
and solvent each produced its own effect, and taking .v as the 
susceptibility of the salt as dissolved^ 

fcp = pw -p (p — p)7*5 X 10“’. 

The measurement of X, and p therefore gave a\ For the modifi- 
cations of the method for liquefied gases the original papers should 
be referred to. 

From his results with solutions of salts of iron, nickel, and 
cobalt Pascal inferred that as an ion of a ferromagnetic metal 
passes into a complex ion or into a colloid its susceptibility 
diminishes, and it may even become diamagnetic. Hence the 
magnetic moment of a molecule in a given field is not the sum of 
the moments of its constituent atoms, but depends on the grouping 
in the molecule. 

XVith the diamagnetic metalloids he found that the atomic 
susceptibility kq (a being the atomic weight) was nearly pro- 
portional to e where a and ^ are constants for the same 
family. With several diamagnetic compound gases, when liquefied 
he found that Km. (m being the molecular weight) was nearly 
proportional to 5 + 72 , where n is the number of atoms in the 
molecule. In diamagnetic organic compounds his results showed 
that the different atoms preserved, as a rule, each its own 
diamagnetic susceptibility, but the presence of oxygen appeared to 
lead to anomalies. 

Tlie electron theory. The following is a brief sketch 
of Langevin’s form of the Electron Theory of Magnetism.^ 

Let us, as a preliminary, imagine an atom which consists of a 
positive charge on a large central mass, and a negative electron 
circling round it as the moon circles round the earth. The 
positive charge will hardly move, and the electric lines of force will 
sweep through the space round it, all the lines directed outwards 
from the centre, and their motion will produce a magnetic field 
equivalent to that of a current along the orbit but opposite 
in direction to the motion of the electron. The magnetic moment 

* A^ui. de Chi hi. ft dc Ph]/s., 8 ser. V. (1905), p. 70. 
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will be given by M = eA^ where e is the electronic charge and A is 
the area of the orbit swept out per second. 

Now suppose that a field H is put on perpendicular to the 
plane of the orbit, and in the positive direction, so that if the 
equivalent current is going round clockwise in the plane of the 
paper, or the electron is going round counter-clockwise, H is from 
above downwards. During the increase in H there is a negative, 
i,e. counter-clockwise, E.M.F., and this, acting on the negative 
electron, gives a clockwise or retarding force. When H is established 
the angular velocity in the orbit is less than initially, A is 
diminished, and it can be shown that 


AM/M = ~cHt/W 


where T is the period of revolution and m is the mass of the 
electron. 

Now imagine a more complex atom in which there is a central 
body with a large number of electrons circling round it in orbits 
with their aspects indifferently distributed in all directions. On 
the whole the moment of each atom, then, is zero. When a 
field H is put on, the effect on each orbit is like that discussed 
above, but less as the inclination of H to the perpendicular to the 
orbit increases. Those going round one way will have their 
positive moments decreased, those going round the other way 
will have their negative moments increased, so that on the whole 
the moment of the atom will become negative. We may suppose 
that the ordinary diamagnetic atom is of this type, and the 
formula for the change of moment shows that, in accordance with 
experience, it is very minute. Further, since there is reason to 
suppose that temperature describes the agitation of the molecules 
and atoms as wholes and not the motions within the atoms, we 
should not expect diamagnetic susceptibility to depend on 
temperature. Curie showed that, excluding bismuth and antimony, 
the susceptibility was constant through a very wide range of 
temperature. 

To explain paramagnetism, imagine a body to consist of atoms 
in each of which the aspects of the electronic orbits are not 
indifferently distributed, but that they are grouped more or less 
about a particular axis. Each atom, then, will have a magnetic 
moment, like the molecular magnets in Webehs theory. When 
there is no external field and the body is unmagnetised, the axes of 
the atoms and the molecules into which they are grouped will be 
distributed indifferently in all directions. When a field H is put 
on, it acts in two opposite ways. In the first place it tends 
to decrease each atomic magnetic moment in the way already 
explained for diamagnetic atoms. In the second place it tends to 
pull the magnetic axes into its own line and so to give a positive 
moment to a mass of molecules. This second effect is vastly 
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greater than the first and quite masks it. If there were no 
intermolecular and interatomic agitation — that is, if the temperature 
of the body were absolute zero — the molecules might set under 
sufficient foi’ceail with their axes in the direction of H, like the 
magnets in Ewing's model. The intensity of magnetisation would 
then be a maximum and would be independent of the field when this 
had reached the value needed to secure parallelism. But molecular 
and atomic agitation — that is, heat — with the resulting collisions, 
produces disturbance of the axes. 

Langevin examined specially the case of a paramagnetic gas such 
as oxygen. Let us imagine that we are dealing with a constant mass 
kept at constant unit volume. Let its moment in field H be M. 
Let the moment be increased to M + dM. The work done from 
outside on the gas is therefore Hd^M. But work done on a 
gas at constant volume goes to increase its temperature. If 
we keep the temperature constant we must take awav heat dQ = 

But if T is the temperature, ^ is a perfect differential, 

M 

for it is equal to the entropy removed, d<p. Then dM is 

also a perfect differential. Now the condition of the gas, in- 
cluding the condition M, is a function of H and T only. 

H 

It follows easily that M must be a function of 


HfZM. 


-/(-)■ 

J )■ 


But as far as experiment has yet gone, when T is constant 

MaH. 


Therefore 


Moc? 


M C 

or y 

But M/H is proportional to the susceptib’lity, so that this 
result gives Curie's law. This cannot hold, however, down to 
the absolute zero. There we shall have a moment Mq due 
to parallel alignment of all the molecules. But of course the gas 
law assumed ceases to hold before we get to zero temperature. 

By a treatment analogous to that by which the mean square of 
the velocity is found, Langevin found that the magnetic suscepti- 


yi 2 

bility should be 27 tt^’15 
o JlI 


where R is the gas constant. 


The magneton.* P. Weiss, in conjunction with Kammerlingh- 
* Weiss. Journal de Physique-j 5 ser. I. (1911), pp. 900 and 965. 
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Onnes,^ made measurements at the temperature of liquid hydrogen 
of the intensity of magnetisation of iron, nickel, and magnetite, and 
bv certain inferences of that of cobalt. At this temperature the 
bodies might be regarded as saturated, with all the molecular axes 
parallel. Weiss found that the magnetic moment per gramme- 
molecule was very near in each case to a small integral multiple of 
1123*5. This value he termed the ‘^magneton-gramme.’’ He 
puts forth the theory that there is in each atom of these substances 
at least one elementary magnet of constant moment and the same 
for all of them, and he terms this the “magneton.” Assuming 
Perrin’s value 68*5 X 10^^ as the number of molecules in the 
gramme-molecule, and assigning one magneton with moment in to 
each molecule in the magneton-gramme, we have 

68*5 X mhn = 1123*5 
whence m = 16*4 x 10“^*. 

The magnetisations of iron, cobalt, magnetite, and nickel 
respectively agree with tlie possession per molecule of 11, 9, 7, 3 
magnetons respectively. Using Langevin’s theory with certain 
extensions, and assuming that it is applicable to solids as well as to 
gases, certain results obtained by himself and Foex f on bodies 
above the Curie point, or the point where the permeability falls 
almost to 1, appear to fall in line with the magneton hypothesis 
on the supposition that the number of active magnetons changes. 
Weiss also uses Pascal’s results to show that in paramagnetic 
solutions the magnetisation can be expressed in terms of the 
magneton. 

* Comm. Phps. Luh. Leiden^ No. Ill, p. 3 (1910). 
t Jovrn. de PJiys., 5 ser. I. (1911), pp. 274 and 744. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM 


The direction of the earth’s lines of force at a given place — To find 
the declination — To find the dip or inclination — The earth inductor — 

The intensity of the field — To determine the horizontal intensity H — 

The vibration experiment — The deflection experiment — Eecording 
instruments — Results — -Sketch of Gauss’s theory of terrestrial magnetism. 

In many magnetic and electric measurements it is necessary to know 
the intensity and direction of the earth’s magnetic field at the 
place of experiment. It is also of the highest scientific interest to 
determine the field of the earth as a whole, in the hope that we 
may answer the questions how and where is the earth magnetised 
and what is the origin of the magnetisation ? We shall give here 
a brief account of the methods usually adopted to obtain the field 
at a given place, a summary of the results of observations made at 
the various observatories distributed over the earth’s surface, and 
of the progress so far made in the investigation as to where the 
magnetisation resides and how the magnetic field is disturbed. As 
to the origin we have at present no theory of certain value.* 

The direction of the earth’s lines of force at a given 
place. It is convenient to describe the direction of the earth’s field 
at a given place by two angles : (1) The angle which the vertical 
plane through the line of force — the plane of the magnetic meridian 
— makes with the vertical plane through the geographical North and 
South — the plane of the geographical meridian. This angle is called 
the Declination. (2) The angle between the line of force and 
the horizontal plane. This angle is called the Dip or Inclination. 

To find tlie declination. Let us suppose that we have a 
compass needle with axis of figure coinciding with the magnetic 
axis balanced without friction on the point C, Fig. 222, If the poles 
are ±m, and if the earth’s total intensity is I, we have two 
equal and opposite forces ml, one acting at each end. These 
may be resolved into horizontal components ±wzHj and into 
vertical components ± 7 /W. The latter will give a couple inVl, 

* A full account of the Kew instruments will be found in Gordon’s Electricity 
and Magnetism^ vol. i. chaps, xiv. and xv. ; or in Encg* Brit,, 9th ed., voi. xvi. 
p. 159, Meteorology, Terrestrial Magnetism. The results are discussed in that 
article, and in ‘‘Magnetism, Terrestrial,” 10th ed., vol. xxx. p. 453. In the 
11th ed. the corresponding articles are under ‘“Inclinometer,” ‘‘Magnetograph,” 
“ Magnetometer,” and “Magnetism, Terrestrial.” See also Bauer’s Land Magnetic 
Observations j Carnegie Institution, 1912. 
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where I is the distance between the poles, and will tend to make 
the needle dip in the direction of I. But the needle may be kept 
horizontal at a place iu the Northern magnetic hemisphere by 
putting c towards the N end of it a distance from G such that if w 
is the weight of the needle The needle will then 



remain horizontal even when displaced from the magnetic meridian, 
for the only other forces acting on it are ±mH horizontal. When 
so displaced these forces will form a couple tending to bring the 
needle into the magnetic meridian, and it will ultimately settle 
there. Even if c is not accurately placed for horizontality, the 
needle will still settle in the plane of the magnetic meridian. 

Let us suppose that it moves over a horizontal graduated circle 
of which c is the centre, and that Ave know the geographical North 
point on this circle ; obviously the declination is the angle on the 
circle between this point and the N end of the needle. 

In practice the magnetic axis cannot be made to coincide exactly 
with the axis of figure. We may deduce the direction of the magnetic 




Fio. 223. 


axis from the positions of the axis of figure if the needle is first 
suspended with one face upwards, and is then turned over and 
suspended with the other face upwards. Let (a), Fig. 228, be a 
plan of the needle in the first case. We read the direction of AB 
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on the circle. Now turn the needle over about NS as axis and 
suspend it with the other hice up, and let (5), Fig. 223, be the plan 
in the new position. NS is still in the same direction, but AB is 
thrown as much on one side of NS as it was previouslj^ on the 
other, and the mean of the two readings for the direction of AB 
gives the direction of NS. 

The form of the apparatus adopted in this country is known as 
the Kew magnetometer. The needle is a hollow magnetised steel 
tube about 4 in. long and f in, diameter, Fig. 224, with a very fine 



Fig. 224. 


horizontal scale on glass at one end s. and a lens I with s as its 
focus at the other. It is provided with two points of suspension, 
and The needle is hung up in a torsion box by a silk fibre, 
as represented diagram matically in the figui-e. This torsion box is 
mounted so that it can be turned about a vertical axis, easily 
adjusted vertically by levelling screws and a level not shown. A 
telescope focused for a long distance away moves round the same 
axis, and is provided with verniers on arms moving on a horizontal 
divided circle c. First, it is necessary to eliminate the torsion of the 
fibre. This is done by placing the torsion box as nearly as possible 
in the magnetic meridian, and then hanging a non-inagnetic plumb 
hob of the same weight as the magnet and in its place. When the 
bob has come to rest the magnet is hung up by and the telescope 
is moved round so that the centre of the scale s, viewed through 
the window and lighted through the window^ is seen on the 
cross wure of the telescope. The axis of figure is the line joining 
the centre of the scale s to the centre of the lens I The readings 
of the telescope verniers are then taken. Say that the mean reading 
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is The needle is now turned over and hung from ^ 3 , and the 
telescope is moved round so that again the centre of s appears on 
the cross wire, and the telescope verniers are again read, giving, 
sav, D.,. The magnetic axis bisects the two directions given by the 
telescope readings, and corresponds to a reading J -f Dg). 

For simplicity we shall suppose that by previous observations 
on the sun some object on the horizon at a distance has been fixed 
on as the geographical South point. The telescope is turned so 
that this point is on its cross wire and the verniers are read, giving a 
mean reading S, say. We have then the declination given by 


D1+D2 


— S. The instrument is provided with apparatus by 


which a sun observation may be taken and the reading of the South 
point on the circle c may be directly determined, but into this we 
shall not enter. The determination of the declination by different 
instruments * may differ by several minutes. 

To find the dip or inclination. The ideal apparatus for 
the determination of the dip would consist of a needle with its long 
axis of figure coinciding with the magnetic axis, and able to move 
freely round an axis through its centre of gravity, this axis being 
supported so as to be horizontal and perpendicular to the plane of 
the magnetic meridian. A vertical divided circle would be placed 
in the magnetic meridian with its centre in the axis of rotation 
of the needle and its zero reading in the horizontal through that 
axis, the ends of the needle lying just in front of the circle. 
The reading of either end of the needle would then give the dip. 

In practice, of course, these ideal conditions are only more 
or less nearly approached. The Kew Dip Circle consists of a 
vertical circle contained in a rectangular box which is glazed front 
and back, and it is mounted so as to turn round an axis which can 
be adjusted to be vertical by a level and levelling screw's. There 
is a horizontal divided circle round the axis which gives the azimuth 
of the vertical circle. The vertical circle, shown without the box 
in Fig. 226, is divided from 0 *^ at the ends of the horizontal diameter 


< ^ > 

Fig. 225. 


to 90“^ at the ends of the vertical diameter. The needle. Fig. 2S5, is 
a flat plate of steel from 8 in. to 6 in. long, with sharply pointed ends, 
and an axis is fixed as nearly through the centre of gravity as possible, 
and perpendicular to the plate. This axis is a thin cylindrical steel 
rod projecting on both sides of the plate, and is as truly circular in 
section as it can be made. Almost level with the centre of the 
vertical circle are two horizontal and parallel agate knife edges, on 
which the axis of the needle itself can roll, the central line of that 

* Thorpe and Riicker, Phil Trans., A, vol. clxxxyiii. (1896), p. 16. 
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axis being level with the centre of the scale. The needle when in 
position moves in a plane midway between the agate knife edges. 

A cross arm provided with verniers and two microscopes 
having cross wires in their fields of view can be turned round till, 
say, the upper end of the needle is on the cross wire of one 
microscope and the upper vernier is read. The cross wire in the 



other microscope is then brought to coincide with the lower end 
and the lower vernier is read. The mean reading gives the 
position of the needle on the scale. 

When an observation is to be made, the axis round which the 
dip circle rotates is made vertical and the needle is put on to 
V-bearings, which are then lowered so as to leave it on the knife edges. 
We shall suppose that the dip circle is already adjusted in the plane 
of the meridian, and that the face of the instrument is East. The 
position of each end of the needle is then read. The mean of 
these eliminates error due to a small error in the centering of the 
needle. For if NS, Fig. S2T, is the line through the ends of the 
needle and it does not pass through the axis of the circle, draw N'S 
parallel to NS, and HOH" the horizontal through O. Then 
NON' = SOS', and HON -+ H'OS = HON' -- NON' + H'OS' + 
SOS' = HON' + H'OS', or the mean of the readings for N and S 
gives us the mean of the readings for N' and S'. 

The vertical circle may not be correctly set — that is, the points 
H and H' may not be at 0° on the scale. The circle with the 
needle on it is therefore turned through round the vertical 

axis so as to face West, and the positions of the ends of the needle 
are again read. 


V 
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Considering this error to exist alone, if Z, Fig. 228 , is the zero in 
the first position, we read NZ instead of NH. In the second position 
ZZ' is brought to the position and we read NZ'', But Z" is. as 



much below H as Z is above it, so that NZ + NZ" = SNH, and 
the mean of the readings eliminates the zero error. 

The axis of figure of the needle does not in practice coincide 
exactly with the magnetic axis. To eliminate the error thus 



produced the needle is taken up and its face reversed. The 
positions of the ends are again read. Then, as with the declination 
needle, it is easy to see that the mean of the readings, with the 
face of the needle West and with its face East, will give the 
position of the magnetic axis. At the same time part of the 
error due to the centre of gravity lying out of the axis of rotation 
will be very nearly corrected. For if G, Fig. 229 , is the centre 
of gravity and 0 the axis of rotation, drawing the rectangle OAGB, 
the momentof the weight of the needle acting through G will be equal 
to the moments of two equal weights at A and B. By turning the 
needle over, the moment of the weight at A is reversed, and the 
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error due to the component of the displacement of -G perpendicular 
to the axis is eliminated on taking the mean of the readings before 
and after turning over. The face of 
the instrument is then turned round 
into its original position facing East, 
and the positions of the ends of the 
needle are again read. Denoting 
the aspects of the face of the in- 
strument by E and W and those of 
the face of the needle by e and rc, 
we have to read each end in each of Fig. 229. 

the four arrangements E^, Wr, 

Etc, and the mean of the eight readings taken eliminates the errors 
so far considered. 

There is still outstanding the error due to OB, Fig. 229, the 
component of the displacement of the centre of gravity parallel 
to the axis. To eliminate this the needle is taken out and its 
magnetisation is reversed by the method of divided touch. It is 
assumed that the magnetisation is exactly reversed — an assumption 
quite certainly not fulfilled, but it at least gives us a method of pro- 
cedure which tends to diminish the error. B is now thrown as much 
above 0 as it was previously below it, and going through the four 
cases again the mean of the readings wuth the magnetisation direct 
and I’eversed gives as good a value of the dip as can be obtained with 
a single needle. It is usual to find the value with two different 
needles and to take the mean in the hope that it is nearer the true 
value than that given by either separately. In this country, with 
a value near 70°, skilled observers may obtain determinations with 
different needles differing by one or two minutes, and different 
instruments may give results differing by quantities of the same 
order. 

We assumed that the observations began with, the circle in the 
magnetic meridian. To make this adjustment it is usual to set 
the microscope verniers at 90°, and turn the circle facing S till the 
ends of the needle are on the cross wires. The position on the 
horizontal circle is then read. The needle is then turned round and 
the dip circle is turned round the vertical axis till the microscopes 
again sight the needle-ends on the cross wires, and another reading 
on the horizontal circle is taken. The dip circle is then turned 
through 180° to face North, and the operations are repeated. The 
mean of the readings on the horizontal circle then gives the 
position of the circle in which the magnetic axis of the needle is 
vertical and, there fore, that in which the plane of the circle is perpen- 
dicular to the magnetic meridian, for in that plane the vertical force 
alone can move the needle. The dip circle is then turned through 
90 ° and the needle is assumed to be in the magnetic meridian. 

Sometimes the dip is taken by another method which does not 
require this adjustment. 
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Suppose that the dip circle is in a plane making an unknown angle 
6 with the magnetic meridiain If H is the horizontal intensity in 
the meridian, the effective horizontal intensity in the plane con- 
sidered is H cos 0, and if is the dip observed vvhen the needle is 
free to move in this plane, and if D is the true dip, 

^ ^ H cos 6 , ^ 

cot 0 i= — Tr — =cot D cos 6, 

i. Y 

The circle is now turned through 90® about the vertical axis and 
the dip 02 in the new position is observed. Then 

cot (0—90) = cot D sin 9 


and cot%+cot^52 = ^^i ^^^5 whence D is obtained from observation 
of di and dg. 

TJie earth inductor. There is a totally different method of 
obtaining the dip — the earth-inductor method. It is employed 
at some observatories and appeal's likely to come into general 
use. The principle may be given thus: Suppose that a coil 
in the form of a large ring has total area A, counting the 
areas of all the turns. Let it be laid flat on a horizontal table 
and be connected to a ballistic galvanometer. The total flux 
of induction through it is AV, where V is the vertical intensity. 
Now let it be turned over suddenly so that the other face of the 
coil is on the table. The change in induction is ^AV, and the 
throw of the galvanometer will be due to a flow of electricity 
proportional to 2AV. Say that the galvanometer gives this flow 
as coulombs. Now let the coil be raised into the vertical plane 
perpendicular to the magnetic meridian. The total flux through 
it is now AH, where H is the horizontal intensity. Now let it be 
turned suddenly round a vertical axis through 180®. The change 
in induction is SAH. Say that the galvanometer indicates a flow 
of Qg coulombs. Then 


^ _ 2AV 
Qa SAH 


=— = tan Dip. 


The intensity of the field. The total intensity I is never 
determined directly. If H is the horizontal component and D is 
the^ dip, H = I cos D. The value of H can be found much more 
easily and much more exactly than I, and if D is known I may be 
deduced if needed. But in almost all cavses we want to know H. 

To determine the horizontal intensity H. The 
horizontal intensity is determined by a combination of two 
sepai'ate experiments. By one, known as the vibration experi- 
ment, we find the product of H and of M the magnetic moment of 
the magnet used- By the other, known as the deflection experi- 
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ment, we find the ratio of these two quantities. The two results 
combined give us H, and incideiitally M. 

The vibration experiment. ' If a magnet of moment M 
suspended so as to be horizontal and is displaced through 6 from 
the magnetic meridian, it is easily seen that the magnetic couple 
tending to restore it to the meridian is MH sin 0, or, if 0 is verv 
smajl, it is MH0, and we shall have a simple harmonic vibration. 
If K is the moment of inertia of the magnet and if the magnetic 
couple alone acts,, the time of vibration is 


T = 



or 


MH = 


^2 * 


To find K, a non-magnetic bar of calculated moment of inertia B 
is attached to the magnet and the new time of vibration T' is 
observed and 

^ MH 


or 


MH = 


47r^{K+B) 


Equating the two values of MH we obtain 
K+B_T'2 
K T^ 


and 


K = 


BT2 


— T^’ 


The value of K need not be redetermined for each vibration 
experiment. 

The vibration experiment is carried out by suspending a needle 
like that used in the declination experiment in the same torsion box, 
Fig. 224. The vibration needle, however, is provided with a holder 
for the bar B. Corrections, into which we shall not enter, are made for 
the additional torsion couple due to the thread, for the arc of swing 
not being negligibly small, and for the change in the magnetic 
moment M due to the temperature and for its increase due to the 
magnetisation induced by the earth'^s field. 

The deflection experiment. In this experiment the 
vibration needle used in the previous experiment is set to deflect 
another needle from the meridian. The general principle of the 
method is as follows : 

If the vibration needle ScN, Fig. 230, is set end on, E or W 
of another needle it will deflect it through 6, given by (p, 215) 

2M 
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where d is the distance of the centre of the deflecting needle from 
the deflected needle, when we neglect small quantities. If then we 
observe B and measure d, we know the ratio of H to M, for 

H _ a 
M d^ tan B ' 


Multiplying this by the result of the vibration experiment and 
taking the square root, 

Or another procedure may be adopted, and this is the more 
usual. The deflecting magnet, always in the end on position, is 


. N 



r 2JA 
D cL3 


I’m. 230. 


turned round the centre of the deflected magnet until the latter 
is in equilibrium and at right angles to the former. Then from 



N 


Fig. 231. 



Fig. 231 we see that the angle 0 through which the deflecting 
magnet has been turned round is given by 


sin 0 = 


m 

dm 


sin 0* 


whence 
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In using the last method, a graduated horizontal cross bar 
about a metre long is fixed at right angles to, and just under, the 
torsion box. A carriage slides along this bar to carry the deflect- 
ing magnet, and the distance d is read on the scale of the bar. 
To measure 0 a short magnet provided with a mirror is suspended 
in the torsion box of Fig. 2^*1 to serve as the deflected magnet. 
A telescope with a scale attached replaces the telescope used in 
the declination experiment to fix the position of this deflected 
magnet. The deflected magnet is first suspended and its position 
is observed when the deflecting magnet is not acting. The reading 
of the horizontal circle at the base of the instrument is also to be 
taken. The deflecting magnet is then put in position at a distance 
indicated as d on the bar scale and the instrument, with the 
telescope, is turned round until the deflected magnet appears in the 
same position in the field of the telescope. The horizontal scale 
at the base is again read, and the difference in readings gives 
the deflection 0. If the observed d were the actual d this would 
suffice in so far as the simple formula holds. But the centre of the 
magnet may not coincide with the index mark on the carriage. 
The deflected magnet is therefore turned end for end. The deflec- 
tion is now reversed and the mean value eliminates error of 
centering of the deflecting magnet. The graduation of the bar 
may not date from a point exactly under the centre of the deflected 
magnet. The deflecting magnet is therefore moved on its carriage 
to the other side of the bar to the distance marked as d, and the 
deflections are again taken with the magnet in its last position on 
the carriage and when it is turned end for end. We have then 
four values of the deflection, and the mean eliminates the errors 
considered. 

£M 

But the formula for the deflecting force is only approxi- 

0 / 

mate. A nearer approximation is given by 



where P depends on the distribution of magnetisation along the 
magnet. We may eliminate P by taking another value of the 
deflection & at another distance d' and it is easily found that 

H _ £ (d^ - d^^) 

M # sin 0 — d!^ sin & * 

H 

The error in the determination of is a minimum if the value 
d^ 

of T is about 1*3. 
d 

* Maxwell, Electricity and Magnetism, vol. ii., 3rd ed., p. 106. 
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Values frequently chosen are cl = SO cm. and d' — 40 cm. 

Corrections for temperature and for magnetism induced by the 
earth in the deflecting magnet must be made. 

Dr. Chree has shown* that the approximation represented by 
the factor 1 + F/r^ is not justifiable with the magnets usually 
employed and that another term, Q should be taken into account. 
The reader is referred to Dr. Chree’s papers for a discussion of this 
point. 

The value for H in this country is in the neighbourhood of 0*18, 
and different instruments may give values differing by as much 
as two or three units in the fourth place, say by as much as 1 in 
1000 of the whole. 

In the regions near the magnetic poles, i,e. the two points 
where the force is vertical, the horizontal intensity is only a small 
fraction of the total intensity and too small to be measured 
accurately. Special instruments which we need not describe f have 
been devised to measui'e both dip and total intensity in these regions. 

Recording instruments. Besides the instruments which 
give the absolute values of the magnetic elements, it is usual to 
equip magnetic observatories with self-recording instruments which 
register continuously the small changes which are always occurring 
in the direction and intensity of the force. For this purpose three 
magnets are used, one to record changes in declination, another 
those in horizontal intensity, and a third those in vertical intensity. 
A satisfactory self-recording dip instrument has not been devised. 
Each magnet is suspended in a dark box, and is furnished with a 
mirror which reflects a small beam of light from a lamp on to a re- 
volving drum covered with sensitised paper. t Each magnet is sur- 
rounded with a thick copper ring to damp its vibrations. The 
declination magnet is suspended so that it is free to set in the 
direction of the horizontal component. The horizontal force 
magnet has a bifilar suspension, and the torsion head is turned 
round so that the magnet is at right angles to the average magnetic 
meridian. Let Fig. ^32 represent a plan. If H changes in direction 
only and not in magnitude, the change being through the small 

angle <?, we shall have H sin 8 along SN with no turning effect, 
/ ^ 2 \ 

and H cos (5 = H perpendicular to NS : therefore the moment 


<52* 

on the magnet is decreased by MH which is negligible. A very 


small change in direction is, therefore, without effect. If H 
changes in magnitude, say from H to H-F(5H, the moment on the 


* Proe. Roy. Soc., Ixv. (1899), p. 375; Phil. Mag. [6], vol. viii. (Aug. 1904), 
p. 113. 

t See Walker’s Terrestrial and Cosmical Magnetism., p. 209, for early forms. 
Eecent forms are described in National Antarctic Expedition Magnetic Ohsermtions, 
Royal Society, 1909. 

X For details see references in footnote on p. 301. 
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magnet increases by M^H, and this is indicated by its angular 
displacement. 

The vertical force magnet is provided with a knife edge at 
its centre, resting on a plane, and is so adjusted that with 
the average vertical force it is 
horizontal. It is practically a 
balance arm. If the vertical com- 
ponent changes, either through 
change in direction or mamiitude 
of the total intensity, the magnet 
tilts. Special methods are 
adopted to calibrate the records 
on the re^'olvins: drum (Encij. t’lo. 232. 

Brit, 

Results. Observation shows that the magnetic elements are 
subject to continual “disturbances.*’ On quiet days, in this 
country, the disturbances in the declination are not usually more 
than a few minutes. There are days on which the disturbances are 
greater, and sometimes are so large that they are described as due 
to magnetic storms. But it is very rare in this country for the 
range of declination to exceed 5°. When the value of an element 
for each hour of the day is averaged for a large number of days, it 




Continuous line, summer. Dotted line, winter. 


is found that there is a diurnal periodicity or inequality differing 
at different parts of the earth, and differing again in summer and 
winter. Thus the declination at Kew shows a diurnal inequality 
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represented by Fig. ^33. There is also a small annual inequality 
and probably a very small lunar inequality. 

If, instead of considering the actual value of an element, the 
amplitudes of its range are plotted, it is found that there is a con- 
nection between the range and sunspots, the range increasing as 
the area of the sunspots increases.* 

In addition to these changes there is a secular change. The 
secular change in dip and declination is well represented by a 



method due to Bauer. Fig. ^34, gives the changes in the declina- 
tion at London since ISBO.f 

These secular variations make it necessary to take a particular 
epoch when giving the value of the elements at a place. 



Figs. ^35 and 236 show the lines of horizontal force (Duperrey’s 

* For an account of the inequalities see Chree, Studies in Terrestrial Magnetism 
On the connection with sunspots and auroras, see Ency, Brit., l.c. 

t A Table of the mean annual changes in the elements at different positions in 
the^ islands is given by Thorpe and Eiicker, Phil. Trans., A, clxxxi. ( 1890 ), p. 325 . 
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lines) and the lines of equal dip for 1876. It will be seen t:iat 
there are two poles or points of 90^ dip. That in the Northern 
Hemisphere in the neighbourhood of lat." 70^ 5’ N. and long. 


mm 


m 










Fig. 236. 


96° 46AV. was reached in 18S1 bv Captain James Ross. In 1903 
the region was again visited bv Amundsen, who made a stay of 
two vears, carrying out an extensive magnetic survey there. The 



Fig. 237. 


South magnetic pole was reached in 1909. It is about /£ S. lat. 
and 155° E. long. 

Fig. £37 shows lines of equal declination or isogonic lines, and 
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Fig. 238 those for equal dip or isocliiiic lines for 1876. The 
figures on the light of Fig. 238 are the tangents of the di{). 

Several careful magnetic surve^^s of limited areas on the earth's 
surface have been recently made. Thus, Thorpe and lliicker 
made a survey over Great Britain and Ireland in 1891-92,*^ finding 
various local deviations due, apparently, to the presence of 
magnetised rocks. Some of these deviations could he ascribed 

o 



to the known presence of such rocks, and from others the sub- 
terranean existence of magnetised matter was inferred. 

Sketch of Gauss’s theory of terrestrial mag^netism. 
In 1839 Gauss published a paper on the General Theory of 
Terrestrial Magnetismf\ in which he investigated a formula which 
should represent the earth's field at every point of its surface. 
We shall give only a brief account of the principles of the theory. 
The original memoir is well worthy of study, not only for the 
subject-matter, but for the admirable introduction which it gives 
to the use of spherical harmonics. 

Let us assume that the earth is a sphere and that its magnetic 
field is due in part to magnetisation within the surface, in part 
to magnetisation without the surface, and in part to electric 
currents which lie wholly within or wholly without the surface. 
These electric currents may be replaced by magnetic shells (p. 222), 
so that the field may be regarded as due to a definite distribution 
of magnetism. This distribution will have a potential given by 

V = where dm is an element of magnetism and r its distance 

from the point considered, and V will have a single definite value 


* Phil, Trans. ^ A., vol. clxxxviii. (1896). 

t Werke^ v. p. 119 ; Taylor’s Scientific Memoirs^ ii. p. 184. In Lloyd’s 
Magnetism, p. 223, a brief abstract is given. 
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at each point on the surface. This would not be true if currents 
existed passing through the surface. For in order that the 
potential shall be definite the work done in carrying unit pole 
from one point, xA, to another point, B, must be the same by all 
paths, or, what is equivalent, the work done round any closed 
path ABA must be zero. But if a current C passes through 
the area enclosed by ABA, the work done round the path is 4xC, 
and this work will be different for different paths- enclosing 
different amounts of current. Hence the work from A to B is 
indefinite and in this case there is not a potential.* 

Let us first consider the distribution of magnetism within the 
surface. Let R be the radius of the earth, 7' the distance from the 
earth’s centre of a point P outside the earth, I the latitude, and X 
the longitude of the point of iiitersection of r with the surface. 
Then it can be shown (Gauss, 7,c.) that the potential at P may be 
put in the form of a converging series : 


R 


R2 


R3 






where Bq, B^^, Bg, &c., are certain functions of I and X known as 
spherical harmonics. The general form of each of these functions 
is known. f If the order is designated by the suffix, that of the 
nth. order B^ contains + 1 arbitrary constants. 

At a very great distance from the earth the potential tends to a 

value V = ^ where M is the earth's magnetic moment and 6 

^•2 ^ c? 

is the angle its magnetic axis makes with r. The first term, 

T> 

— must, therefore, vanish, or Bq = 0 ; and it is easily shown, 

too, that in the second term B^^ = sin Z + & cos I sin X + c cos I cos X, 
since B^^R^ must be equal to M cos 0 ; « , and c are constants 
depending on the position of the magnetic axis. 

Next let us consider the distribution without the surface. It 
can be proved that the potential within the surface may be put in 
the form of a converging series : 


V=Vo + A4 + 




where again Aq, Aj^, &:c., are spherical harmonics, but with arbi- 
trary constants other than those in B^, fe. Xq potential 

at the earth’s centre, since it is the value of V when 7* = 0. Being 


* It is now known that there are minute vertical currents in the air, but too 
minute to be considered in a theory which does not pretend to give an exact 
account. 

f Thomson and TiXii'^i.Xahiral PhUimjphy^ vol. i. p. 
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constant, it may be omitted, for in determining the forces we 
differentiate V, 

If we suppose a tliiii shell round tlie surface of the earth to be 
free from magnetism, within that shell the potential will be the sum 
of the potentials due to external and internal magnetism. Then 


^.3 


+ Bi 


R2 




. 2 +® 2 ^+ • 


fZV. 


The intensity in any direction s is If s is drawn in the 

geographical meridian towards the North, ds = Hdl. Let the 
component of the horizontal intensity in that direction be X. If 
s is drawn towards the geographical West, ds = II cos IdX, Let the 
component in that direction be Y. If s is drawn vertically down- 
wards, ds ~ — d7\ Let the vertical intensity = Z. 


Then 


X = - 


R dr 


Y 


1 dV 
RcosZ dX^ 


Z 


dr * 


Gauss began by assuming that the earth’s field is entirely due 
to inside magnetisation, and that the series converges so rapidly 
that the first four terms are sufficient to express V. So that 


+ ^2'l3 +^8-^4 + ^4-76 * 


contains three constants, Bg five, Bg seven, B^ nine, giving 
twenty-four in all. It must be noted that though these constants 
depend on the internal distribution, they tell us nothing as to that 
distribution, for a given distribution of external potential may be 
produced by an infinite number of different arrangements of mag- 
netism. To determine the constants it would be sufficient to take 
eight stations at which X, Y, and Z were known, if these were Jmozmi 
exactly. But, of course, there are errors in the values, not only of 
observation, but also of reduction to the same instant of time. Gauss 
took twelve stations in seven different latitudes, and computed the 
values of the twenty-four constants best satisfying the values of X, Y, 
and Z at the stations. He then calculated the values of X, Y, Z for 
a larger number of known stations all over the earth where X, Y, Z 
had been observed. The differences between observation and 
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calculation were not much greater than the errors of observa- 
tion. In Taylor's Scientific Memoirs^ vol. ii., will be found maps 
giving the lines of equal dip, equal declination, and equal total 
intensity according to Gauss's formula. Considering that the 
observations could not all be correctly reduced to the same epoch, 
these lines show a remarkable agreement with the observed lines 
and justify the preliminary assumption that the earth's field is, at 
any rate, mostly due to internal magnetism. Subsequent recalcula- 
tion of the constants * has tended to confirm this assumption. 

Gauss himself suggested that the disturbances of the magnetic 
elements might be treated in a similar way, and that it might be 
shown whether they arose from internal or external changes in 
magnetism. Schuster f undertook such an investigation on the 
diurnal variation for the yesiv 1870. His work led to the con- 
clusion that the variation was chiefly due to causes outside the 
earth's surface, and probably to electric currents in our atmosphere," 
and that “ currents are induced in the earth by the diurnal varia- 
tion which produce a sensible effect, chiefly in reducing the 
amplitude of the vertical components and increasing the amplitude 
of the horizontal components." 

* Ency. Brit.^ 10th ed., xxx. p. 462 ; 11th ed., svii. p. 381. 
t Phil, Trans, ^ A, voL clxxx. (1889), p. 467. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

MAGHETISM AND LIGHT 

The Faraday rotation — Faraday’s successors — Verde.t’s constant and its 
variation with wave lenj^th — Effect of rise of temperature — Absolute 
values of Verdet’s constant— dotation by gases — Rotation by hlins of iron, 
nickel, and cobalt— Representation of the rotation by two e(iuiil circularly 
polarised rays with opposite rotations travelling with different velocities 
— An electron theory of the rotjition— Confirniations of the theory — 
Magnetic double refraction when the light ray is perpendicular to the 
lines of force — Voigt’s theory—Magnetic double refraction in colloids — ■ 
Magnetic double refraction in pure liquids — The Kerr magnetic effect — 

. The Zeeman effect — Lorentz's theory — Zeeman’s verification. 

TB.e ^Ijxa day rotation. Faraday opens his paper describ- 
ing his^^tt discovery of an action of magnetism on light by 
saying: ‘‘I have long held an opinion, almost amounting to con- 
viction, in common ! believe with many other lovers of natural 
knowledge, that the various forms under which the forces of matter 
are made manifest have one common origin ; or, in other words, are 
so directly related and mutually dependent that they are conver- 
tible, as it were, one into another, and possess equivalents of power 
in their action.'"* , .. 

He then states that this persuasion had led him formerly to 
make many unsuccessful attempts to obtain the direct relation of 
light and electricity. Recently, however, he had succeeded in 
magnetismg and electrifying a ray of lights emd in illummating a 
magjietic line of forced'' a picturesque description of the fact that if a 
ray of plane-polarised light travels through certaiji substances along 
the lines of force in the field of a permanent magnet or in that of a 
solenoid through which is passed a current of electricity the plane 
of polarisation gradually rotates as the ray travels on. 

The first substance which exhibited the effect was a very heavy 
glass, a silicated bomte of lead which he had made some years earlier. 
A plate of this glass two inches square and half an inch thick was 
polished on its narrow sides and placed between the poles of an 
electro-magnet in such a position that when the current was on, 
lines of force went, as nearly as might be, straight through the two 
inches of glass from one side to the other. A ray of light from an 
Argand burner was made to fall on a glass plate at the polarising 

Ew}). Res. IH. p. 1 (Kovember IS-io). 
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angle and then passed plane-polarised in the horizontal direction 
through the glass close to the poles and in the direction of the 
lines of force. It was then received through a Nicol prism into 
the observer^’s eye. The prism could be rotated about the ray as 
axis, and the rotation could be measured. 

Before the current was put on, the Nicol was turned into the 
position of extinction. On making the current the field of view 
lighted up. If the Nicol was then rotated, a new position of 
extinction was found showing that the light was still plane- 
polarised, but that the plane was turned round into a new position. 
He found that there was no visible effect if the magnet were so 
turned that the lines of force were perpendicular to the ray. The 
fields produced by a permanent magnet, and by a helical coil or 
solenoid in which an electric current flowed, were effective, and as 
far as he could estimate he found tiiat the rotation with a given 
length of glass was proportional to the strength of field, and with 
different lengths of glass proportional to the length. He examined 
a large number of substances besides the glass, and found that 
many exhibited the effect, such as flint and crown glass, water and 
alcohol. The solenoid arrangement was useful for the liquids, 
which could be enclosed in tubes with glass ends, placed along the 
axis of the solenoid. It was this solenoid method, in which an electric 
current was effective, which led him to say that he had electrified a 
ray of light. With optically active bodies such as turpentine or 
suMr he found that the magnetic rotation was merelv added to or 
subtracted from the natural rotation according to its sign. He 
was unable to detect any rotation in air. 

In every case w'hich Faraday observed, the rotation was in the 
direction of the current which would produce the lines of force, if 
we imagine them due to a solenoid surrounding them. Thus if the 
lines of force are supposed to come out from the paper to the 
readeris eye, the creating current virould circulate counter-clockwise, 
and that would be the direction of rotation of the plane of polari- 
sation. The rotation would be reversed if the lines of force went 
from the eye to the paper. 

Subsequent researches have shown that all substances which 
light traverses exhibit the Faraday effect, and for the most part with 
the rotation in the direction which he observed and which is described 
as positive. But salts of iron and some few others, though not salts 
of nickel and cobalt, exhibit a negative rotation. The distinction 
in no way corresponds to the distinction of paramagnetic and dia- 
magnetic, for iron nickel and cobalt, though enormously pra- 
magnetic, coincide with the great majority of diamagnetics in giving 
positive rotation, while the diamagnetic chloride of titanium gives 
a negative rotation. 

The magnetic rotation diffei's in one very important respect 
from the robation by a naturally active substance such as sugar 
solution. In the sugar solution the rotation is always ^‘righl- 
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handed'’ or clockwise in a my coming to the observer. It is 
therefore counter-clockwise to him in a ray going from him. So 
that if a ray is sent along a solution from the observing end and 
then reflected back to the observer the rotations in the two journeys 
are opposite and cancel each other, and the ray emerges polarised 
parallel to its original plane. But with a ‘‘magnetised ” ray the 
rotation is always in the direction of the current which would 
produce the lines of force, so that for each journey along a line of 
force the rotation is increased by the same amount. Thus Faraday * 
found that the rotation for one passage through a piece of glass 
was 12'^, but on reflecting it to and fro so that it made five passages 
the rotation was increased to 60°. 

Faraday’s successors. Faraday does not appear to have 
made further experiments after the publication of his paper, his 
attention being called oft* by his investigations into paramagnetism 
and diamagnetism ; but the subject was pursued by many workers. 
E. Becquerel was the first to observe that dift*erent colours were 
rotated by dift'erent amounts, red least, violet most — a phenomenon 
known as rotary dispersion. By making the magnetic rotation 
“ left-handed " and then passing the rotated light through a sugar 
tube of suitable length to neutralise the rotation for one colour, 
it was neutralised for all as nearly as he could judge, or the 
magnetic rotation was proportional to the natural rotation for all 
colours. G. Wiedemann used diff'erent parts of a solar spectrum as 
the source of light, a solenoid to produce the field, and a tangent 
galvanometer to measure the current. Fie was thus able to show that 
the rotation was proportional to the current, and therefore to the 
field intensity within the coil. He found that the magnetic rotary 
dispersion of carbon bisulphide, for instance, was not very far from 
being proportional to the natural rotary dispersion in a sugar 
solution but yet sensibly different, and it was not far from being 
inversely as the square of the wave length, though again quite 
sensibly diff'erent. 

Verdet’s constant, and its variation with, wave 
length. Verdetf made a long series of experiments on various 
substances with an accuracy probably superior to that attained 
up to his time, and be proved conclusively that the rotation 
per unit length of a substance traversed is proportional to the 
component of the intensity of field in the direction of the ray. If, 
then, ds is an element of the path of the ray in a substance, 
and the intensity H makes an angle 0 with ds^ the rotation R of 
the plane of polarisation between s = a and s = b^ usually expressed 
in minutes of arc, is 

H=C Jb. cos 6ds, 

a 

Exp. Res. III. p. 453. 

t (Euvres, tome i. ; or Gordon, BLectneity and Magnetism^ vo]. ii. 
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wheie C i.'i a constant tor the substance for the particiihir wave 
length usecL It is known as Verdefs constant, though it might 
more appropriately be named after Faraday, If be the 

magnetic potentials at the beginning and end of the patli con- 
sidered we may put R in minutes = C (V^— \h), a concise form of 
expression, though the integral form is the one practical! v useful. 

Verde t worked before the value of absolute units was realised, 
and he was content to express the constant of a substance in terms 
of the constant for water. Taking the rotation in water of light 
at the E line in the spectrum as 1, he found the rotations of the 
light of the various lines as follows. Underneatli are the rotatiom 
which would have been observed if they had been inverse! v as the 
squares of the wave length. 


A\^ater 

Lines in spectrum C D E F G 

Observed rotations 0*63 0*79 1*00 1*213 1*605 

Calculated from 1 /X^ 0*6 i 0*80 1*00 1*08 1*50 

For carbon bisulphide, creosote, and various other liquids the 
dispersion is about as near to that calculated from 1/X- as in the 
case of water, departing as notably from it as the wave length 
diminishes. 

If the substance examined absorbs the light of one particular 
wave length there are peculiarities in the rotation, which were first 
predicted from theory, and w'hich wnll be more appropriately 
described when w^e discuss the theory now accepted. 

Effect of rise of temperature. Bichat was the first to 
make a careful examination of the effect of change of temperature 
of the Verdet constant, and he found that in general the constant 
lessens as the temperature rises, though bis numerical values have 
not been confirmed by subsequent workers. 

Absolute values of Verdet’s constant. The first 
determination of the absolute value of a Verdet constant was 
made by Gordon* for sodium light in carbon bisulphide. 

■ A few years later another determination of the same constant 
was made by Lord Rayleigh, f He used a coil w’ith a known 
number of turns surrounding a tube of known length containing 
the bisulphide. The current was measured by a potentiometer 
method, assuming the E.M.F. of a Clark cell. If the tube had ex- 
tended a great distance beyond the coil at each end the difference 
of magnetic potential between the ends would have been 47r X 
number of turns of coil x current. But as the ends were at points 
where the field w^as still appreciable a correction was needed. 

measure the rotation Lord Rayleigh used a special “ half- 

* Gordon, Ul, and vol. ii. chap, xlviii. 

t Phil, Tram. 176, p. 343 (1885) ; or Sidentific Papers, vol. ii. p. 360. 
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shadow metliod,* on the general principle now always adopted in 
polarinietry, in which the field is divided into regions with their 
planes of polarisation slightly inclined to each other. The 
sodium light used was polarised by a Nicol. It then passed 
through a cell containing sugar solution, but a plate of glass was 
immersed in the solution, and placed so that one half of the beam 
passed through it, while the other half passed by its edge and so 
through an extra thickness of sugar solution. This half of the beam 
was therefore a little more rotated than the half passing through 
the glass, and when the beam emerged from the cell its two halves 
were polarised in planes making a small angle with each other. 
Then the beam passed through the tube and into the analysing 
Nicol in front of the observer’s eye. Tlie observer either focussed 
his eye directly on to the edge of the glass plate in the sugar cell, 
or viewed the edge by a Galilean telescope. To understand the 
method let us suppose that, to begin with, there is no current in 
the coil. Let OR OL, Fig. 239, represent the equal amplitudes and 

C C 




the directions of vibration in the two halves of the field of view. 
The angle ItOL is greatly exaggerated in the figure. It is not 
more than 2 or 3 degrees usually. Let the analysing Nicol be 
turned so that it extinguishes vibrations in the direction of OC, 
the bisector of llOL. If MON is perpendicular to OC, and 
RM LN are perpendicular to it, the analyser, when placed so that 
It would extinguish vibrations along OC, admits equal vibrations 
OM ON from the two halves of the field. If it be now turned 
through a small angle so that the vibrations admitted are OM' ON', 
Fig. 240, It IS obvious that there will be a great difference in the 
illumination of the two halves. Hence the position of the analyser 
for equality of illumination can be fixed with considerable 
accuracy. When this has been done let the current be put on 
so that the magnetic field is established. The planes of OR 

* Pojnting, J>M. Mag. [5], s. (18S0), p. 18. 
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and OL will be equally rotated, and the analysing Nieo! mii<i 
be turned through the same angle to secure equality of ilie two 
halves of the field once more. The angle is read on a divided 
circle with which the analyser is provided. 

The result which Lord Rayleigh obtained for the Verdet 
constant for sodium light for bisulphide of carbon at 18" 
measured in minutes per unit difference of potential is 

0-04202. 

Rodger and Watson* made determinations of the Verdet con- 
stants for sodium light in carbon bisulphide and in water over a 
range from 0^ C. to 40^ C. for the former, and over a range from 
O'^ C. to 100° C. for the latter. Their values for the constants 
were: for carbon bisulphide 0 *04347- and for water 
0*01311 —4 ^/lO"^— 4 Their formula for bisulphide of carbon 

would give the value of the constant at 18° as 0*4214, which only 
differs from Lord Rayleigh’s value by 1 in 350. 

Constants for many other materials were determined in terms of 
that of carbon bisulphide by H. Becqiierel, and these may be turned 
into absolute values by using the constant just given for that liquid. 
The following values are extracted from a table of BecquereFs results 
given by Gordon, Lc , : carbon bisulphide, 1 ; water, 0*308 ; 
benzene, 0*636 ; rock-salt, 0*843 ; crown glass, 0*481; bichloride 
of titanium, — 0‘358.f 

Rotation By gases. In 1879 both H. Becquerel and Kundt 
and Rcintgent succeeded in measuring the rotation bv leases. 
Becquerel passed a ray several times to and fro along a copper 
tube with glass ends sarrounded by a coil. Kimdt and Rout gen 
also used a copper tube with glass ends surrounded by a coil. 
Into this the gas to be dealt with was compressed to 250 atmo- 
spheres. The glass ends were so seriously strained by the internal 
pressure that they became doubly refracting. It was therefore 
necessary to put the polariser and analyser within the tube, each 
being fixed to the tube at the end at which it was placed. The 
polariser end was clamped in a fixed position. The analyser end 
could be twisted round, subjecting the tube to torsion, and the 
angle of twist could be measured. It was found that the rotation 
was proportional to the density of the gas, so that it could be 
reduced to normal density at 0° C. and 760 mm. In all cases 
examined the rotation was positive. The following rotations at 
NTF in terms of that of bisulphide of carbon were obtained : 

CS, 0 N H 

1 0*000109 0 000127 0*000132 0*000232 

* Phil. Trans., A., 186, ^sxrt IL p. 621 (1895). 

t A number of values by different workers will be found in Winkelinann’s 
IlaridbueJtf vol. v. 

J Some account of both researches is given by Gordon, Lc. 
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Rotation by films of iron, nickel, and cobalt. In 
1884 Kundt* succeeded in depositing on glass films of iron, nickel, 
and cobalt less than a wave length in thickness which easily 
transmitted light. When one of these was j)laced in a magnetre 
field normal to the lines of force the plane of a polarised ray 
passing through was rotated in the positive direction™-i.6\ the 
direction of the magnetising current — and by an amount pro- 
portional to the thickness of the film. The rotation increased with 
increase of the field up to about 17,000° ; but when tlie field exceeded 
this the rotation did not increase much. The maximum rotation 
of a certain red ray in iron was such that passage tlirough 1 cm. 
of iron would at the same rate give a rotation of 200,000°. 
The rotation of blue light was less than that of red. 

The approach of the rotation to a limit suggested that the 
rotation is proportional, not to the external magnetising force H, 
but to the intensity of magnetisation I. With 1-1 = 17,000 we may 
suppose the iron to be saturated or that I has reached its limit. 
In an ordinary non-ferromagnetic substance the intensity of 
magnetisation is given by I = a:H, where /c is a minute constant 
and I is proportional to H. In a ferromagnetic metal k is not 
constant and I is not proportional to H. Du Boisf plotted I 
against H for each of the three metals iron, nickel, and cobalt, 
using llowlands'’s values. He then plotted rotation for a definite 
thickness against H, using the rotations determined by Kundt and by 
himself, and found that the form of the two sets of curves was the 
same, or the rotation was proportional to I. 

Representation of the rotation of the plane of polari- 
sation by two equal circularly polarised rays with 
opposite rotations travelling with different velocities. 
Let a point P move with uniform angular velocity (u in a circle 
radius a. Drop a perpendicular PN on a diameter ACA' If P 
starts at = 0 from A, AGP = wt and 
CN = « cos lot. Then N has a simple 
harmonic motion with the same j)eriod 
as P. 

When P starts from A let P' start 
from the same point with the same 
angular velocity w roand tire same circle 
but in the opposite direction, so that P' 
is always in PN produced. Then the sum 
Fig. 241. displacements of P and P' parallel 

to AA' = 2 jjcos (x)t^ and the sum of the 
displacements perpendicular to AA' is zero, since the displacements 
are equal and opposite. Hence a simple harmonic vibration may 
be rnade up of, or conversely may be resolved into, two circular 
motions, each of half its amplitude and with equal period. 



* 

t 


PUl. Mag. [5], xviii. (1884), p. 303. 
lUd. [ 5], xxi V. (1887), p. 445. 
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A train of waves of circularly polarised light may be regarded 
as consisting of circular disturbance, represented bv a radius of 
given length travelling round each point in the path and with the 
same angular velocity for each radius, the ends of the radii being 
on a revolving spiral. A corkscrew turned round counter-clockwise 
without advancing exactly represents such a train of waves with 
counter-clockwise rotation travelling towards its point, and if it 
be laid lengthwise on a mirror its reflection in the mirror repre- 
sents the transmission of a train with clockwise rotation. Let (^), 
Fig. 242, represent the right-handed corkscrew as seen from above, the 
thick lines representing the upper part. Then if it is turned round 




counter-clockwise as seen from a given displacement will travel 
forward from A to B. If {b) represents its reflection in the 
mirror MM, a clockwise rotation as seen from A' will send a 
given displacement forward from A' to B'. 

If the two displacements in («) and (Z^) are combined, they will 
always give an up-and-down displacement perpendicular to the 
plane of the paper, or a plane-polarised disturbance. 

But now suppose that while the speed of rotation of the two 
is the same, one travels faster foi'ward than the other, that is, has 
a longer wave length, or is a steeper spiral. .Thus in Fig. 243 let 
ACDB represent the faster-moving and longer w^ave, AEFG the 
slower and shorter. At the instant represented they coincide at A, 
and as the revolution is at the same rate for both spirals they 
combine now and always to give at A a disturbance perpendicular 
to the paper. At this instant they coincide again at G, and 
combine now and always to give at G a disturbance in a line which 
is turned round in the direction of the circular motion which has the 
greatest forward velocity. That is, there is rotation of the plane 
of polarisation. 
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We may obtain the actual rotation by noting that the 
forward propagation of a circular disturbance with speed v is 
represented by 

6 = 4- £), 

where Q is the angle the radius makes with a fixed direction per- 
pendicular to the line of propagation, the distance x being 
measured from a starting-point on the line at which 0=0 when 
^ = 0. For at any fixed point the angle Q grows at the rate 
or at each point there is circular motion, and at distance x^ 0 = 0 
when X = vt^ or the displacement which is at ^ = 0 when t = 0 
is propagated forward with velocity zk 

Now let an equal circular disturbance, but with opposite 
rotation, — 0 ), travel forward with a less velocity v'. Then ‘the 
direction of disturbance at x at time t will be 



assuming that it is 0 at <27 = 0 when = 0. 

It is easily seen that the sum of two displacements, each a and 

0 + Q' 

in directions 0 0', is in the direction — ^ — , and is in magnitude 


2a cos 


0 - 0 ' 


That is, it is in the direction 
and its magnitude is 

cos io it 


hiX! 1 


2 I V 


It - 1 

a _ 

1-H 

r 2' 


V/ J 


It is, then, a simple harmonic vibration in a constant direction 
at a constant point, but as we travel forward the direction turns 
round in the positive direction of w at a rate per unit distance 

Ctl/ 1 _ I v—v 
"Sw tT/ ^ vv' ’ 

or if n is the frequency of revolution, so that w = we may 
put the rotation of the plane of polarisation as 

v—v' 

T-^TT, 

Z'V 

and in the direction of rotation of the faster-moving constituent. 

So far this is merely a geometrical representation of the facts 
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and at first sight it appears somewhat artificial. But it appears 
more natural if we assume, as we surely must, that there is some 
sort of motion round the lines of force in a magnetic field. Then 
a resolution into circular motion would seem to be appropriate. 

An electron theory of the rotation. We have now to 
show that if we suppose that in a circularly polarised ray the 
electrons are whirled round with the frequency of the waves (i,e, a 
number of times per second equal to the number of waves passing a 
point per second), then the velocity will be different for the two 
directions of whirling if a magnetic field exists parallel to the path 
of the ray. 

According to Se]lmeier''s mechanical theory, the velocity of a 
train of light waves in a medium depends on the nearness of the 
wave frequency to the natural frequencies of vibration of the 
molecular or atomic systems constituting the medium. By 
the natural frequencies we mean those of the different types of 
motion of each system if it is disturbed and then left to vibrate 
without any external action. 

I^et Np Ng, &c., be the natural periods of the constituents of 
the medium. The velocity v of a train of waves of frequency n 
is given by 


i3x 




+ 






,+&c. 


where K, / 33 ,^ 2 , &C .5 are constants for the medium.* 

For simplicity we shall suppose that there is only one mode of 
natural vibration N, and that this takes place under an acceleration 
towards a centre at distance d equal to or ^irShl. The 
velocity of a train of waves is given in this case by 


1 


K4 



When n = N, the formula makes v — 0. The physical inter- 
pretation is that there is at this value resonance,’*’ and the waves 
spend their energy in setting the constituent systems of the 
medium into vibration so that they are absorbed and not trans- 
mitted. There will be absorption too, in a real system, for some 
little range on each side of 71 = N. As we rise from 71 == 0 , l.e, 
from waves of infinite length towards w = N, 1/r^, which is pro- 
portional to fj} where fi is the refractive index, gradually increases 
and becomes great as 71 nears N. AVhen n has just passed N, 
is at first negative or /x is unreal. But when lA’^ becomes positive 
and /X real it increases as n increases. There is, however, a limit K 
towards which it tends as n goes on increasing. 

* See Schuster’s Theory of Optics for an account of the theory of dispersion and 
of magneto-optics. Voigt, who has very largely contributed to the theory, is the 
author of a work on Moynefo- uml Elehiro-optih, Teubner, 1908. 
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We may represent the general nature of the change in 
1/t;^ or fj? by Fig. ^44. 

This theory holds good in the electro-magnetic theory if we 
suppose that the medium consists of central bodies round which 
electrons or small charged bodies are revolving, each with a period 
or periods of its own. We make the usual supposition that the 



Fig. 244. 

charge on each electron has the same negative value. We represent 
it numerically by e and the mass of the electron by m. 

Now let a circularly polarised beam of fx'equency n travel 
through the medium. We suppose that it makes the electrons 
whirl round the centres of their natural orbits in circles with 
frequency 71, instead of the natural frequency N, the wave dis- 
turbance calling into play a force which, added to 7?^.47^^N^(i, the 
natural force of the system, accounts for the new period. 

When a field H is put on, let us suppose that its + direction 
coincides with the direction in which the ray is travelling. If d is 
the distance of the electron e from its centre, its velocity is ^Trnd, 
and as it is moving transversely to the field FI a radial force clue 
to IT, equal to ^irndHe^ will be called into play. The negative 
electron moving clockwise is equivalent to a positive current circu- 
lating counter-clockwise. Hence the force is inwards on an 
electron moving clockwise and outwards on one moving counter- 
clockwise. If m is the mass of the electron, the acceleration at 
distance d is ±^ 7 rndHe jm. The total acceleration due to the 
internal force and to this magnetic force is 

(Ftt^N^ ± ^TTiiHe /m)d^ (1 ) 

and this is the natural acceleration when the field is on. 

Putting (1) in the form tuVZ, we see that there are now two 
different natural frequencies, given by where w has the 

value 


J 4iTr^S^~\’^TrnHe /m 
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for a ray in which the rotation is clockwise as seen from the source, 
and the value 

s,/^:S'^-27rnUe/m 

for a ray with the opposite rotation. 

If the two frequencies are N^, then 


N/: 






Trm 

7iHe 




where j/ = 


iiHe 

9.irm 


( 2 ) 


As the natural frequencies for two circularly polarised rays with 
opposite rotations thus differ, they have different velocities^ zq, Z’ 2 ’ 
given by 


— . = K+ 


/8 




= K+ 


= K + 


/3 _ 




K+cr 


13 

/3. I 


(N2_„2)2 

^ H 

f3if 




( 3 ) 


If we subtract the first of these from the second we get 

1 1 _ 

v.^ (S^—n^f 


(t) 


— a result which is due to Voigt. 

We have taken v as positive for negative electrons, and as 

fj?^ which is proportional to usually increases as we approach an 

al)sorption band from the long wave side, we may take /3 as usually 
positive. Hence (4) is usually positive, or r,, and a circularly 
polarised ray in which the rotation as seen from the source is 
clockwise moves with greater velocity than a ray with counter- 
clockwise rotation. The rotation therefore has the same sign 
whether /z is less than oi’ greater than N. 

If a ray of plane-polarised light is resolved into two co-existing 
circular components, and we assume that they have different 
velocities as given by (3), the clockwise component moves the faster 
and the plane of polarisation rotates clockwise or in the direction 
of the current round the ray which would produce the field in which 
it is travelling. 

If and "z >2 are nearly equal, we may put the rotation pei 
unit length rp."*328), by aid of (4), in the form 
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When the rotation is in the opposite direction, as in titanium 
chloride and in salts of iron, we may perhaps account for it by 
a negative sign for j3, a decrease in /x as X decreases, or perhaps 
by assigning the opposite sign for r, which implies that positive 
charges are revolving. 

Confirmations of the theory. Righi * showed that the 
wave lengths of two oppositely circularly polaris'cd rays were 
different when they were made to traverse a magnetic field along 
the lines of force," before the electron theory was elaborated to 
account for the difference of their velocities. A pencil from a 
source was divided into two pencils which were circularly polarised 
with rotations in opposite directions and then ran alongside each 
other through a tube containing an active liquid and surrounded by 
a solenoid. The two pencils then passed through a Nicol and i liter- 
fered in the focal plane of a micrometer eyepiece by which the fringes 
could be seen and their positions fixed. When the current was put 
on the position of a fringe was read by the micrometer wire. Then 
the current was reversed and the fringes shifted, and by an amount 
sufficiently near to that which would be expected from the observed 
rotation of the planes of polarisation in the liquid by the same 
current. 

Brace f made a similar experiment with a similar result. Some 
time later, by making the two rays travel in an arrangement of 



prisms to and fro along the lines of force, he succeeded in 
separating them on emergence. 

Macaluso and Corbino J showed that the rotation is in the 
same direction on opposite sides of a sodium vapour absorption 
band, and Wood§ measured the rotation in the neighbourhood of 
both I) lines, and obtained results of the kind represented in 
Fig. 245. But in the case of a solution of praseodidymium chloride. 

* Wied, BeiMattcr, ii. p. 715 (1878). 

t Phil. Mag. i. p. 161 (1901), He gives in the introduction a brief account of his 
earlier work, and then describes his method of separating the rays. 

I Campt. Re7fd. cxxvii. p. 548; Wood, Optics, 2nd ed. p. 530. 

§ Phil. Mag. [6] xiv. p. 115 (1907). 
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a salt with a strong absorption band in the yellow, \Vood found 
that though the rotation had the same sign on the two sides of the 



hand. 

d^ecreasinq 

Fig. 246. 


band it did not appear to rise towards the band on both sides, but 
j-ather to be as indicated in Fig, 246.* 

Magnetic double refraction when the light ray is 
perpendicular to the lines of force, Voigt’s theory. 
We have seen that if we resolve a vibration which is perpendicular 
to the field into two circular vibrations with opposite rotations 
in a plane also perpendicular to the field, the natural periods of 
the two are one a little greater and the other a little less than 
the natural period before the field existed. If we assume that 
these two periods exist for a ray travelling perpendicularly to the 
lines of force in which the motion of the electrons is also perpen- 
dicular to the lines of force, the equation for the velocity v before 
the field exists, which is 


1_ 


K + 


_A_ 


must be replaced by the less simple form 




F=k -I- I 


= K + 






,, neglecting higher powers. 


The velocity before the field is established is also the velocity of 
a ray which has its vibrations along the lines of force, and which 
is therefore unaffected by the field. Let us put it = v. If we 
take off the field, v becomes = 0 and = Vg. This requires that 
We have then 

1 I __ 

v;- 

It will be noted that this is a small quantity of a higher order 
than the corresponding diflference which accounted for the rotation 


* Phil. Mag. ix. p.‘ 725 (1905), 
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of the plane of polarisation. Further, it changes sign with N ~ n ; 
or when n < and when is > N, < Vn- The theory 

of which this is a mere indication led Voigt to the result just 
obtained, and it was verified by Voigt and Weichert in the case of 
sodium vapour.* 

Mag^netic double refraction in colloids due to sus- 
pended particles. In 1901f Kerr observed that if a small 
quantity of FcgO^ is chemically precipitated in invisibly fine 
particles in water, which is thereby rendered slightly hazy, the 
liquid becomes doubly refracting when it is placed in a magnetic 
field and is traversed by a polarised ray perpendicularly to the field. 
The vibrations in which the electric component is along the lines of 
force, travel more rapidly than the vibrations in which it is at 
right angles. At the same time the former are more absorbed. 
This agrees with the supposition that the particles of the oxide 
arrange themselves in fine filaments along the lines of force, and 
act like a Hertz’s grating of parallel wires. 

Very shortly after this, MajoranaJ independently discovered the 
phenomenon in colloidal solutions of iron, and found that it was 
very notable in long-prepared ^^Fer Bravais.” Cotton and 
Mouton| also worked at the subject, examining many colloidal 
solutions. 

Magnetic double refraction in pure liquids. At first 
Cotton and Mouton supposed that the colloidal condition was 
necessary for magnetic double refraction, but they discovered that 
it is exhibited by nitrobenzene, and it has been observed in other 
aromatic compounds. The phenomenon is closely parallel to the 
Kerr electric effect. If ^ is the retardation of one ray behind 
the other in traversing length Z of a substance placed in a field H 
which is at right angles to the path, and if X is the wave length 

A 

C is the constant of magnetic double refraction for the substance 
for the wave length used. Cotton and Mouton found that for nitro- 
benzene C increases as A diminishes, and that if B is the Kerr 
electric constant C/B is very nearly the same for different wave 
lengths. This has been confirmed for other aromatic compounds 
by McComb and Skinner. l| 

A theory of magnetic double refraction has been developed by 
Havelock, H who supposes that the molecules are differently spaced 
along and perpendicular to the field. Cotton and Mouton prefer 

* Wied. Ann, 67, p. 345 (1899) ; or Wood’s Optics^ chap. xvii. 

t Brit. Assoc, Eejjort (1901), p. 568. 

X Science Abstracts, 1902, No. 1844. 

§ Ann, de Cftim, et de Phys. [8], vol. xi. p. 146 and p. 289 for their earlier 
work; Journal de Physique fS], vol. i. {1911), p. 5, for their later discovery. 

il Phys, Reo. xxix. p. 525 and p. 541 (1909). 

f Proe. Boy, 8oc., A, vol. Ixxvii. p. 170, and vol. Ixxx. p. 28. 
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to account for the effect by supposing, not that the molecules alter 
their distances apart, but that they are oriented with axes of some 
kind along the lines of force. They consider that Voigt's theory will 
not account for the double refraction which they have discovered, 
for his theory should apply to all bodies, whereas their double 
refraction is so far confined to a particular class. 

The Kerr magnetic effect. Keflection from magnets. 
The reflection of light at a surface is not merely a return of the waves 
at an impenetrable surface, for the nature of the reflection depends 
on the constitution of the medium within the surface. For instance, 
the polarising angle diff<ers with different reflecting media, showing 
that the medium near the surface takes part in the process. Con- 
sidering this, and further considering that, as the Faraday effect in 
some salts of iron is already great, it might be expected to be 
vastly greater in the steel of a magnet. Dr. Kerr* was led to 
expect some kind of rotation in a plane-polarised ray when 
reflected from the pole of a magnet. 

To test his expectation he polished a flat as perfect as 
possil)le on one pole of an electro-magnet and then brought the 
other pole near to it, just leaving between them a chink through 
which a ray of plane-polarised light could be directed on to the 
surface at an angle of incidence between 60° and 80°. When the 
plane of polarisation was either parallel to or perpendicular to the 
plane of incidence and the current was off, the plane was unaltered 
by reflection. These two planes were selected because, in accordance 
with the ordinary result of reflection from a metal, the light in any 
other plane would after reflection be elliptically polarised. After 
reflection the ray passed through a Nicol to the observers eye. 
The Nicol was turned to extinction. On putting the cuiTent on, 
the light reappeared faintly, the plane of polarisation always 
turning in the direction opposite to that of the magnetising 
current, and the polarisation was slightly elliptical, as the principle 
of reversibility would lead us to expect. 

In further experiments Kerr worked wuth normal incidence 
through a perforation in the opposing pole and found again a 
rotation, though less in value, and again in the opposite direction 
to the magnetising current. According to the later work of 
Kundt, the light entering the metal and finally absorbed by it 
would have its vibration turned round in the direction of the 
magnetising current so that we might expect the reflected vibration 
to be turned in the opposite direction. 

Afterwards Kerr obtained similar effects wdth reflection at 
surfaces worked on the equatorial parts of a magnet. He summed 
up his results in the statement that a new small component was 
introduced in the reflected ray with vibration perpendicular to that 
of the ray reflected before the iron was magnetised. The vibration 

* PhiL. Mag, [5], vol. iii. p. 321 (1877), for reflection from a pole ; vol. v. p. 161 
(1878), for reflection from the side. 
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in the original direction ^vas not changed in phase by inagnetisa'* 
tion. The new component differed from it in phase by a small angle. 

Dn Bois=^ measured the rotation on reflection at normal incidence 
from mirrors worked on the ends of iron, nickel, and cobalt 
cores of electro-magnets. The cores were in the form of prolate 
spheroids. He used this shape because, according to the theory of 
induction, if without the metal core the field is uniform, the 
magnetisation I, when the metal is put in, is uniform and 
parallel to the axis. Measuring the rotation s and the intensity of 
magnetisation I, da Bois found that f = KI, and he termed K the 
Kerr constant. If the magnetisation was not normal to the 
surface, then I was replaced by the normal component. K was 
found to be nearly independent of temperature, and when e was 
expressed in minutes it was found that K was: for iron— 0*0138, 
for cobalt —0*0198, and for nickel —0*0160, while for magnetite 
it was +0*012. There was dispersion, K decreasing for iron from 
red to violet, while for cobalt there was a minimum in the green, 
and for nickel a minimum in the yellow of the spectrum. 

The Zeeman effect.*]' The three actions of magnetism on 
light which we have already described consist in modifications of 
the light due to changes in the medium through which it is trans- 
mitted, or at which it is reflected when the medium is magnetised. 
The modifications may be ascribed to alterations of velocity and 
not to alterations in the frequency of the waves. There can be no 
alteration in wave frequency where there is no relative motion of 
source and medium and the condition is steady. Now we are to 
describe an effect of the magnetic condition on the light emitting 
elements of the source — an alteration in the frequency, not in the 
velocity, of the waves emitted. An alteration of this kind, sought 
in vain by Faraday, perhaps observed by Fievez, was only certainly 
found by Zeeman in 1896.t 

Zeeman placed a sodium flame between the poles of an electro- 
magnet which could create a powerful field through the flame. 
The light going out perpendicularly to the lines of force or 
equatorially was received in a grating spectroscope, the grating 
having 14,938 lines to the inch and therefore giving considerable 
dispersion. Before the current circuit was closed the D lines were 
fine and sharp. When the current was put on they widened 
perceptibly. The red lithium lines from a lithium flame showed a 
similar effect. To show that the effect was directly due to the 
magnetic field and not to any indirect effect such as a change of 
temperature through the change of shape of the flame, a tube with 
glass ends was put across the magnetic axis in place of the flame. 
A piece of sodium was inserted in the tube, which was heated so 
that sodium vapour was formed. A beam of white light from an 

♦ Phil. Mag. xxix. p. 253 (1890). 

f Zeeman, Resear elves in Mag neio- Optics^ Macmillan, 1913, 

j PkU. Mag. [5], xliii..p. 228 (1897). 
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arc was passed through the tube into the spectroscope and the dark 

lines appeared. When the current was put on, these too 
widened. The total widening of each of the lines was about 1/40 
of the distance between them when the field was about 10,000. 
As the two lines differ in frequency by about 1 in 1000, the two sides 
of each broadened band differed in frequency by about 1 in 40,000. 

Lorentz’s tlieory. Zeeman thought that the electron 
theory as developed by Lorentz would give the key to his observa- 
tions, and Lorentz indicated to him a theory of the effect which we 
may put in the following form. 

The principle is that which was afterwards used by Voigt in the 
explanation, which we have given already, of the change of velocity 
of circularly polarised light with change of direction of revolution. 
The starting-point is the equivalence of a charge e moving with 
velocity r? to a current element rt', so that if there is a magnetic field 
of which the component perpendicular to the direction of t; is H, a 
force acts on e equal to ^ev and perpendicular to H and x\ 

If V be resolved into any components and the force on e due to 
each component be separately considered, the resultant of all these 
separate forces will be Hev, It is sufficient to illustrate this by the 
simple case where the field is perpendicular to the velocity t’, and 
that velocity is resolved into v cos 0 and v sin 6 at right angles 
and in a plane perpendicular to H. The forces on e moving 
separately with these velocities will be Hev cos 6, Hev sin 0, and 
these will have as resultant Her, Hence we can resolve r as we like, 
and the forces acting on e due to the separate components will have 
a resultant equal to the force due to the actual motion. 

Now take the case of a system in which a single electron revolves 
round a centre under a force towards the centre proportional to 
the distance. The orbit will be in general an ellipse, and it may 
be in any plane. But the motion can always be resolved into 
three linear simple harmonic motions along three axes O^, 
and Oz through the centre O, and all three will have the same 
period, though they will not have the' same phase, i,e. will not all 
pass through O at the same instant, unless the actual motion is 
linear. Each of the linear motions may now be resolved into two 
equal and opposite circular motions in any plane through the 
linear motion, each having the same period but with radius equal 
to half the linear amplitude. If the period is N and the radius is 
d the acceleration in each circle is 4j7r^ N^tf. 

Let a magnetic field H be created in the direction of x. 
We leave the motion along Ox linear, for it will not be 
affected by the field, and its frequency will remain N. The 
motions along Oy, 0^ may be resolved into two pairs of cir- 
cular motions, and it is most convenient to put these in the plane 
of «/, each pair consisting of two opposite motions. As we have 
seen, we may treat each motion separately in considering the effect 
of the motion in the magnetic field. Consider a circular motion 
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of radius cl in which the electron e moves round clockwise as seen 
from the N.S.P. If its velocity is v it will have an additional 
force Ufv inwards, and so its frequency will be increased from 
N to Nj. The total force to the centre if the mass is wr is 
47r^N%id + TAev - Nh?;d + STTN^HcrZ, putting for v. 

The acceleration is (4-^^ + ^■w^fie/in)cl, and the frequency is 

given by 

NJ-Ic/«. 

and as the second term on the right is very small compared with 
the first, in it we may put N for N^, so that 

V , NHc/m 

- 

A counter-clockwise motion will have an additional force out- 
wards, and so the frequency is reduced. Its value Nj is given by 

\T 2 v2 NgHc/w?’ 

rCTT 

or approximately 

• N2^ = N3-^. 

^TT 

There are therefore three frequencies, the original frequency N 
still’remaining in the vibrations along the lines of force, and there 
are two sets of circular motions in a plane perpendicular to the 
lines of force and with frequencies, one rather greater and the 
other rather less than N. 

Consider the light going out equatorially. The circular vibra- 
tions will only send linear vibrations in that direction, for it is in 
their own plane, and the direction of vibration in the waves will 
be perpendicular to the lines of force. The vibrations in the 
source along the lines of force will send out vibrations parallel to 
that direction and of the original frequency. Hence, if we receive 
the light in a spectroscope, we may expect to have a line in the 
position of the original line polarised in the equatorial plane, or, 
^ it is easier to picture, vibrating parallel to the lines of force, 
and this should be flanked by two lines with vibrations transverse 
to the lines of force. If we consider the light travelling out axially, 
then the vibration along the lines of force with the original 
frequency sends no waves in that direction, but the two opposite 
sets of circular vibrations send opposite circularly polarised rays, 
and in a spectroscope we ought to have two lines, one on each side 
of the original position, and the light in them should be circularly 
polarised in opposite directions. 

Zeeman’s verification. Zeeman found that experiment 
verified these anticipations of theory. But . further research with 
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stronger fields and better resolving power showed that the effect of 
establishment of the field was usoally considerably more compli- 
cated than in the simple case wliich we have treated, though for 
some lines there is mere tripling, as described aboveA For instance, 
the sodium line shows a quadrupling in the equatorial direction, 
the polarisation indicating that the central line is doubled. shows 
six lines, and the polarisation indicates that the two side lines are also 
doubled. Loreiitzf showed that if there are n degrees of freedom 
in the vibrating source, all coinciding before the establishment of 
the field, and so giving one line in the spectrum, we may suppose 
them to be made all slightly different when the field is established, 
thus giving lines. Tims in our simple case w = 3, and each of 
the degrees has the same period if there is no field. When the 
field is put on there are three periods and three lines in place 
of one. 

Since Zeeman made his great discovery a very great deal of 
work has been done by himself and by others in investigating the 
details of the effect, but these details belong more to optics than 
to magnetism.| 

We shall conclude with a very interesting calculation which 
Zeeman made, in his fii*st paper, of the value given for e jm bj the 
observed widening of the lines. From the values of N;^ and Njj 
we get 

N/- NV- = 

••• Nx-N2 = ^H./m 


and 


e 


m 


H 


(^i-Na) 


H Ui Aj/’ 


where X^ are the wave lengths of the two side lines, and V is 
the velocity of light, 




H 


-Xi 1 

• X’ 


since in the denominator X^, 

original wave length. Now, as -N: — ^ was found to be 


A, may be put equal to A, the 

for 


X ■ 40000 

X = 0-000059, when H was 10,000, and as V is 3 X 10^“, ejvi is about 


^ Theorij of Optics, l.c. . _ . . 

t The Theory of Fleet rom (1909), p. 112 ; ui* ConyrcH International de Fltij-sique 
(1900), vol. iii. p. 1. 

J A bibliography isgiveu in Zeeman s work (see p. 3i>b). 
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10^. Various later measurements of the separation of the lines in 
known fields have shown that ejm obtained in this way is a little 
different for lines in diff'erent series, but that it is the same for lines 
in the same series. The mean value is very near to 1*77 X 10^, 
'which again is very near to the mean of the best measurements of 
ejm, for the kathode rays and for /3 rays. 
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Conductor, Capacity of, 81 

Intensity outside surface of, 36 
proof that charge on outside only, 
27 

Conductors, Distribution of electrifica- 
tion on, 26 

Consequent poles, in a magnet, 174 


Coulomb’s direct measurement of forces 
between electrified bodies, 62 
experiments to establish inverse 
square law for magnetic field, 2D 8 
Curie, discovery of piezoelectricity, 153 
experiments on snscepibility and 
permeability, 286 
law for paramagnetic bodies, 291 
Current, Electric, produces equal positive 
and negative, 26 

Cylinder, Intensity due to charged, 41 
Cylinders, Potential and capacity of two 
co-axial, 83 

Potential and capacity of two 
parallel, 84 

Declination, 301 
Lines of equal, 315 

Diamagnetic bodies, Induced magnetisa- 
tion in, 249 
Diamagnetics, 203 

tend to move to weaker field, 205 
Dielectric, 50, 99 

Alterations in, when subject to 
electric strain, 142 
constant of ice, 131 
Quincke's exp>eriments, 138 
Stresses in, 134 
Dip, or inclination, 304 

or inclination by dip circle, 305 
or inclination by earth inductor, 308 
Discharge from points, 13 
of electrification, 11 

Disturbances in magnetic field of earth, 
313 

Dolazalek electrometer, 89 
D rude’s experiments on specific inductive 
capacity with electric waves, 131 

Eaeth as a magnet, 169, 301 
inductor, 308 
Earth’s lines of force, 301 

magnetic field, disturbances in, 313 
magnetic poles, 315 
Ebonite, Inductive capacity of, 99 
Electrification by conduction, 25 
by friction, 1, 25 
by heating, 149 
by induction, 5, 26 
Coulomb’s test of distribution of, 65 
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Electrification, Discharge of, 11 
Distribution on conductors, 26 
Occurrence of the two hiLds 
together, 10 

on outer surface only of conductors, 9 
positive and negative, 2, 25 
Quantity of, 24 
Units of, 28, 32 

Electrified bodies, action between , 2 
Electric action in the medium, 48 

current produces equal positive and 
negative, 26 

deformation of crystals, 157 
displacement (Maxwell), 49 
double refraction (Kerr effect), 144 
expansion in glass, 142 
expansion of liquids, 143 
field, 32 

intensity of field, 32 
intensity in dielectric, 103 
mechanical action. Law of, 2 
strain and intensity, Eelations be- 
tween, 67 
strain, 48 

strain, direction of, 50 
strain, measurement of, 52 
strain, molecular hypothesis of, 58 
strain, variation of, with distance, 53 
waves, Drude’s experiments on 
specific inductive capacity with, 
131 

Electrical level, or Potential, 72 
Electricity, Atmospheric, 95 
Electro^magnetic waves, 49 
Electro magnets, 173, 182 
Electrometer, Dolazalek, 89 
Harris’s attracted disc, 91 
Piezoelectric, 156 
Quadrant, 87 
Thomson’s trap door, 91 
Electron theory of magnetism, 297 

theory of rotation of plane of polari- 
sation, 328 
Electrophorus, 14 
Electroscope, gold-leaf, 4 
gold-leaf, capacity of, 97 
gold-leaf, detection of charge by, 6 
gold-leaf, use of, to indicate equality 
of charge, 24 

Energy, dissipation of, in a hysteresis 
cycle, 199 

distribution of, in a dielectric 
104 

distribution of, in an electric system, 
78 

of charge in a dielectric, 103 
of a system, 44, 76 
per c,c. in magnetised body with 
constant permeability, 246 
supplied during a cycle when perme 
ability varies, 248 ^ 

Equipotential surfaces, 4.4, 74 
Ewing’s model (molecular theory of 
magnetism), 195 


Ewing’s measurements of magnetic per. 
meability, 266 

Faeaday, discovery of specific inductive 
capacity, 99 

experiments with cobalt as a magnet, 
203 

experiments with para- and dia- 
magnetic substances, 282 
on action of magnetism on light, 320 
Faraday’s “butterfly-net” experiment, 
27 

Ferro-magnetics, 207 
Field, electric, 32 

electric, force on small body in, 61 
electric, intensity of, 32 
Fleming and Dewar’s experiments on 
susceptibility of oxygen, 295 
Flux of force in magnetic field, 216 
Force on a small body in electric field, 
61 

Forces between electrified bodies, 
measurement of, 62 

Forces on magnetised bodies, 253 ct seq^. 
Franklin’s jar, 22 
Friction, Electrification by, 1, 25 
Frictional machines, 11 

Gases as para- or diamagnetics, 204 
Specific inductive capacity of, 127 
Gaugain’s researches in pyroelectricity, 
150 

Gauss, proof of inverse square law (mag- 
netism), 212 
Theorem of, 32 

Theorem applied to tubes of force, 34 
Theory of terrestrial magnetism, 316 
Glass, as insulator, 4 

Electric expansion in, 142 
Gold-leaf electroscope, 4 
capacity of, 97 
detection of change by, 6 

Hammering, Effect of, on magnetisa- 
tion, 194 

Heerwagen, on specific inductive capa- 
city of water, 130 
Hertzian waves, 49 

Hopkinsou on rate of fall of potential in 
Leyden jar, 117 

on specific inductive capacity, 125 
Hydraulic illustration of magnetic per- 
meability, 236 

Hysteresis cycle, Dissipation of energy 
in, 199 

loop, and energy dissipated in cycle, 
276 

. Magnetic, 183 

Mechanical model to illustrate, 279 

Ice, Dielectric constant of, 131 
Induced magnetism, 168 
Induction and intensity in air (mag- 
netic), 230 


Induction by electric charcro. 
machines. 11 
magnetic, 2-9 
roagoefcisat-ion by, I'O 
within a magnetised body, 2dl 
Influence machines, 16 
Insulation, -3 

Intensity, direction and magnitude of at 
any point in magnetic field, 220 
of field of a bar magnet, 211 
of field, representation by lines of 
force, 37 

Inverse square law, general consequences 
of, 31 

square law of electric force, G1 
square law of electric force, Cou- 
lomb’s proof, 65 
square law of electric strain, 53 
square law of magnetic force, Cou- 
lomb’s proof, 20S 

square law of magnetic force, 
Gauss’s proof, 212 

square law gives force on a small 
charged body, 67 
Investigation of field, note on, 63 
Iron filings for manping field of magnet, 
177 

Isogonic lines, 315 

Kelvin replenisber, IS 

Quadrant electrometer, 87 
theory of pyroelectricity, 150 
Kerr electric effect, 144 
magnetic effect, 335 
Kew magnetometer, 303 
Kundt'sexperimentswithpvroelectricitv. 
149 

L Angevin’s form of Electron Theory of 
Magnetism, 297 
Leyden Jar, Capacity of, 96 
Jar, charging, 21 
Jar, discharge, 21 
Jar, rate of fall of potential in, 117 
Level surfaces, 75 
Light and Magnetism, 320 
Lightning conductors, 13 
Lines and tubes of force, 67 

and tubes of induction in air (mag- 
netism), 231 

of force as measure of intensity of 
field, 37 

of force, effect of insertion of in- 
finitely thin metal plate, 80 
of force in electric field, 32 
of force in magnetic field, 177 
of force in magnetic field, mapping 
by iron filings, 177 
of force of earth, direction of, 301 
or tubes of electric strain, 55 
Lippmann’s theory of electric deforma- 
tion of crystals, 157 

Liquid dielectrics, Quincke^s experiments 
with, 138 
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Liquids, as para- or diamagnetics. 201 
eieetric o::* ansion of, 1 1;) 
lEcgiiorric dvubie refraction in, SOI 
n.-gnetic properries of <Pa:rcaI), 296 
tl.eory of Zeeman effect. 337 

Magnet, axis and centre of, 215 
consequent poles in, 174 
earth as a, 169 
moment of, 215 

situation of magnetisation in. 174 
saturation of, 175 
Magnetic doable refraction, 333 
field, 176 

field, lines of force in, 177 
fields, some special, 219 
hysteresis, 1S3 
induction, 229 
intensity, 211 

measurements, founded on inverse 
square law, 209 
recording instruments, 312 
permeability. 235 
poles, 3 1 5 
shell, field of, 222 
shell, potential of, 222 
susceptibility, 239 

Magnetisation and temperature, 186, 200 
and the magnetising force producing 
it, ISl 

by divided touch, 171 
by double touch, 172 
by single touch, 171 
by induction, ISO 
Calculation of induced, 249 
Change of Length on. ISS 
Distribution of, 174 
Effect of hammering on, 194 
Electro-magnetic, method of, 173 
Induced, 16S 
Methods of, 170 

of iron in very strong fields, 274 
of iron in very weak fields, 273 
situation of, in magnet, 174 
Magnetised bodies, forces on, 253 et &€(£. 

sphere, field due to, 226 
Magnetism and light, 320 
Electron theory of, 297 
molecular hypothesis of, 192 
terrestrial, 301 
Magnetometer, Kew, 303 

method of measurement of permea- 
bility by, 266 
Magneton, 299 
Magnets, ball ended, 174 
compound, 174 
constitution of molecular, 201 
electro, 173 
fields, of, 178 
horseshoe, 174 
natural, 165 
nickel and cobalt, 176 
portative force of, 175 
preservation of, 175. 
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Maxwell, eleofcro-magnetic theory of light, 
120 

on electric stresses, 138 
on residual charge, 114 
Measurement of charge, 30 
of permeability, 266 
of permeability. Ballistic method, 271 
of permeabi^ty, magnetometer 
method, 266 

of susceptibility and permeability 
.of para- and diamagnetic 
substances, 282 

Mechanical model to illustrate hysteresis, 
279 

model to illustrate residual charge, 
118 

Medium surrounding magnetic body, 
stresses in, 261 

Molecular hypothesis of electric strain, 58 
hypothesis of magnetism, 192 
theory and permeability, 241 
Moment of a magnet, 215 

Natubal magnets, 165 
Needle, time of vibration of, with small 
susceptibility, 260 
Negative electrification, 2 
Nickel and cobalt, magnetisation and 
permeability, 276 
as a magnet, 203 
magnets, 176 

Pabamagnbtics, 203 
Curie’s law for, 291 
tend to move to stronger field, 205 
Pascal’s experiments on magnetic quali- 
ties of solutions, liquids and gases, 296 
Permanent magnets, 186 
Permeability, 180, 184, 234 
and molecular theory, 241 
and temperature, 187 
measurement of, 266 
Piezoelectric electrometer, 156 
Piezoelectricity, 148 

discovery by Curie, 153 
Pole, strength of magnetic, 210 
unit magnetic, 210 
Positive electrification, 2 
Potential, 42, 72 

and capacity in certain systems, 80 
at any point in a magnetic field, 217 
difference of, 103 

Equations expressing continuity of, 
236 

Instruments used to measure, 87 
measurement of, practical methods, 
94 

of a small magnet at any point in its 
field, 219 

variation of, and intensity, 43 
Proof plane, 6 

Pyro^ectric crystal, change of tempera- 
ture on change of potential, 161 
Pyn)^e<^caty,*;14$ 


Qtjadeant electrometer, 87 

electrometer, calibration of, 89 
electrometer, theory of, 89 
Quantity of electrificatiou, 24 
Quincke’s experiments on stresses in 
dielectrics, 138 

Recoeding instruments for magnetic 
observations, 312 
Refraction, laws of, 106 
Residual charge, 22 

charge and discharge, 113 
charge, Maxwell on, 114 
charge, mechanical model, 118 
Resinous or negative electrification, 2 
Retentivity in magnets, 169 
Riecke’s researches in pyroelectricity, 150 
Rowland’s experiments on susceptibility 
and permeability, 284 
Rubbers for electrification, 1 

Solids, specific inductive capacity, 122 
et seq. 

Solutions, magnetic properties of 
(Pascal), 296 
Sparking, 11 

Specific inductive capacity, 100, 120 
inductive capacity and refractive 
index, 120 

inductive capacity, Boltzmann’s ex- 
periments, 122 

inductive capacity, Hopkinson’s ex- 
periments, 125 

inductive capacity of alcohol, 129 
inductive capacity of gases, 127 
inductive capacity of solids, 122 et 
seq. 

inductive capacity of water, 129 
Sphere, capacity of, 81 

potential due to charged, 45 
Spheres, concentric, potential and 
capacity of, 82 

Spherical shell, intensity inside, 40 
shell, intensity outside, 39 
Storage of electricity, 21 
Strain in dielectric, 4^8 et seq. 

in dielectric, pressure transverse to 
lines of, 135 

in dielectric, tension along lines of, 
134 

lines or tubes of, 55 

Stresses in medium surrounding magnetic 
body, 261 

Surface density, definition of, 52 
Susceptibility, magnetic, 184, 239 

Tempbeatttee, effect of, on magnetism, 
186, 200 

effect of, on permeability, 187 
effect of rise of, on Verdet’s constant, 
323 

Tension along lines of strain, 134 
Terrestrial magnetism, 300 

magnetism, Gauss’s theory, 316 
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Chomson’s trap door electrometer, 91 
rownsend’s experiment on susceptibility 
and permeability, 293 
Fubes of force in electric field, 32; 
of force in magnetic field, 217 
of force, properties of, 34-36 
of strain, transference from one 
charge to another, 56 

Unit magnetic pole, 210 
Units of electrification, 28, 32 

V^ECTOE resolution of a small magnet, 220 
V'erdet’s constant, 322 

constant, effect of temperature on, 
323 

Vibration, time of, of a needle with small 
susceptibility, 260 
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Villari reversal, 190 

Voigt’s experiments in pyroelectricitv, 
153 

theorv of pvro- and piezoelectricity, 
156‘ 

theory of the Faraday rotation, 329 
Vitreous, or positive, electrification, 2 

"Water, specific inductive capacity of, 
129 

Weber’s theory of magnetisation, 194 
Wills’ experiments in susceptibility and 
permeability, 292 
Wimshnrst machine, IS 
Winter’s plate machine, 11 
ring, 12 

Zeeman effect, 336 
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